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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The index of wholesale prices has been rising since August, 1939. This 
index was 73-2 in January of 1939 and advanced during the year to 81-7 in 
December. A very substantial gain was registered in September. 


The index of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products did not rise as 
much as that of wholesale prices in general. Both indexes were at the low 
point of the year in August. The index of Canadian farm products was 64:8 
in January of last year and rose to 69:1 in December. The index of field 
products was 54:7 in January, 1939 and declined to 48-2 in August. The 
September index was 5:4 points above that for August but this gain was not 
maintained in October and November; however there was a sharp advance in 
December when the index rose more than six points. 


Animal product prices have been on a higher level throughout 1939. The 
January index was 81:5. The low point of 75:5 was reached in July, since 
that time there was an almost uninterrupted advance except in December when 
the index fell off one-half point. The high of the period was reached in 
November when the index was 87:0. It will be observed that the sharp 
increases took place in September and October. During December, the rela- 
tively low price of eggs, was responsible for the lower index. ‘The price of 
cheese, which is not included in this index, showed a good gain. 

The index number of retail prices, rents and costs of services was 85:5 in 
December. It will be observed that while the index for September was slightly 
below that for August, there has been an increase in this index during each 
succeeding month. The slight rise in December was not caused by higher prices 
of food but by increased prices for clothing and articles included in the sundries 
index such as household furniture. There has probably been an increase in 
prices of fuel although this would not be shown by the index since the fuel 
index is computed only twice a year. 

Comparing the annual indexes, those of 1939 being preliminary, it will be 
observed that wholesale prices were lower than in 1938, the index for 1939 being 
75-4 compared with 78-8 in 1938. The index of wholesale prices of Canadian 
farm products was slightly more than 9 points lower than in the previous year. 
In the case of the field products index, the difference of 15 points was even 
more marked. However, prices of animals and animal products were relatively 
unchanged, the index for 1939 being 81-4. Retail prices and the cost of services 
were only slightly lower than in 1938. Despite increases in the last quarter of 
1939, the index was 83:6 compared with 84-1 in 1988. The physical volume of 
business showed a good gain, the index being 122:4 or about 10 points higher 
than in the previous year. 

The index of the physical volume of business for December is-prttiminaty.«. 
but it does indicate that there was little increase and perhaps. even! ‘séme r\ 
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ANNUAL AND MonTHiy INDEx NuMBERS of PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 





Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial} Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-  |tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) busineas | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 6524 le nee Foe a] See i sane | eres eee ee le eee 
1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 OOO ae ee. has Cone e care Cram crete ePtce | Seer ees 
1915 70-4 WRG | 76-9 79-2 OLB a eae crtas Gil cote ts copier Oa Ilo ca eee ree eee 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 ys a ep ee PR Pe Re MR 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 8526 Peete acral aaeetiee hee lan coe een eee 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 aT tee ters rc Petaeill oe crea eter eae t SST A aaron | eee 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 §5-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78°7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933 67-1 61-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 84-1 112-9 114-6 64-9 144-5 
19389 75-4 64-4 54-2 81-4 83-6 122-4 125-6 87-4 168-5 
1938 
Nov 73°5 64-9 54-6 82-1 83-8 123-4 128-3 101-6 148-3 
Dec 73°3 64-6 53:8 82-8 83-6 115-6 118-1 85-7 146-7 
1939 
JEN: ee 73°2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-3 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb.... 73°2 64-7 54-7 81-5 83-1 111-7 114-1 82°3 161-4 
Mar.. 73°2 65-1 54-9 82-1 83-1 113-2 115-2 48-1 166-6 
April. 73°4 65°5 56-1 81-3 83-1 116-7 119-1 60-3 183-1 
May... 3-7 65-2 55-9 80-7 83-1 121-4 123-3 102-6 230-7 
June... 73°3 63°3 55-6 76-1 82-9 121-4 124-4 40-5 210-6 
July... 72-6 62-7 55:0 75°5 83-1 120-5 123-9 76°8 150-6 
Aug.... 72-4 58-4 48-2 75-6 83-0 125-2 127-5 112-4 150-2 
Sept.... 78-2 64-2 53-6 82-0 82-9 125-8 128-3 174-4 143-9 
Octiens 79-3 64-5 51-4 86-3 84-7 133-1 139-7 96-5 152-6 
Nov 80-3 65-1 52-0 87-0 85-0 133-0 139-0 151-5 Ale 
Dec 81-7 69-1 58°7 86-5 85-5 133-3 138-2 101-3 148-8 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 62, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937-39. 

38. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1939. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1939, subject to revision. 


slackening in business activity during the last month of the past year. During 
1939 the physical volume of business showed an upward trend from February 
until May. During June little change occurred and a slight decrease took 
place in July. From this point onward there was a reasonably steady advance 
until December when the index was 133:°3. 
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Farm Family Living Expenditures.—The Agricultural and Internal Trade 
Branches of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently released a report on 
Farm Family Living Expenditures. The data were obtained from 1,692 farm 
families. The average number of persons per family was 5:3; of this number, 
3:5 were over 18 years of age and 1-8 were 18 or under. The average cash 
expenditure was $763. Twenty per cent of the families spent more than $1,000. 
In the Maritime Provinces, the average living expenditure was $681 per 
family. In Quebec the average was $706; Ontario farm families had the 
highest expenditure averaging $859; in Manitoba the expenditure was $724 
while in Saskatchewan, it was $748; Alberta families had the second highest 
expenditures amounting to $826 on the average. The breakdown of the budget 
shows that food costs were $148, fuel and lhght $40, shelter $31, clothing 
$150, furnishings and household operation expense was $103, health and personal 
care averaged $68, recreation $34, transportation $58, life insurance $47, education 
and community welfare $67, gifts and contributions amounted to $17. On a 
percentage basis, food accounted for 19-4 per cent and clothing 19-6 per cent. 


In this survey an effort was also made to secure data on farmer’s operating 
expenses. The average for all farms is given as $984. Farm expenses were 
lowest in Quebec and highest in Alberta. The averages are as follows: Maritime 
Provinces $577; Quebec $567; Ontario $931; Manitoba $1,070; Saskatchewan 
$1,043 and Alberta $1,238. ‘There figures do not include taxes or interest 
charges. 

The farms averaged 401 acres in size, ranging from 150 acres in Quebec to 
604 acres in Saskatchewan. It will ‘be observed that operating expenses averaged 
higher in Alberta than in other provinces. This is, in part, explained by the fact 
that drought did not affect such a large area in Alberta or Manitoba in 1937 as 
it did in Saskatchewan. Restricted income would necessarily affect expendi- 
tures on Saskatchewan farms. 


Correction.—In the issue of The Economic Annalist, December, 1939, page 
83, the value per acre of farm land in Canada in 1988 was given as $20. This 
should have been $24 and the last sentence of the reference to land value should 
have read, “It is also of significance that the value of land in 1938 was 
nearly 65 per cent of the value reported in 1914.” 


COLD STORAGE LOCKERS 


The very rapid growth during the past decade in the provision of cold 
storage lockers in the United States and their use by farm families and others 
is shown in two recent state agricultural college bulletins. Cold storage locker 
service provides individuals with a small amount of refrigerator space and is 
usually available in a cold storage plant which may also provide other facilities. 

From one bulletin it is learned that at the end of 1938 there were some 
2,500 plants in the United States offering this service and that their capacity 
was about 850,000 lockers. This report is descriptive of the twelve plants 
offering this service in New York in 1938, and of the use made of their lockers 
by a sample group of patrons.1 The other bulletin contains a brief report on 
the situation in Wisconsin in 1939,2 and reveals a much more widespread 
service in that state than in New York, where total locker capacity was 1,923 
as compared with 27,000 in Wisconsin. In both states about one-quarter of the 
lockers rented were used by non-farm families, and there were some empty 


1Cold Storage Lockers in New York State, 1938, by I. R. Bierly, New York State College 
of Agriculture, A.E. 264, April, 1939. 


2 What’s New In Farm Science, part one of Annual Report of the Director, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin; Bulletin 446, November 1939: item page 77 
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lockers in each state. In Wisconsin it is estimated that about one farm family 
in ten use locker service. The number using the service in New York State 
becomes more comparable with Wisconsin when it is realized that eight of the 
twelve plants, containing virtually all the actual lockers, are in three counties 
of the fruit-growing area along Lake Ontario. Indeed in this area it is probable 
that lockers are used as extensively by farm families as they are in Wisconsin 
as a whole. . 

The cold storage locker is provided for family use and not to enable 
farmers to hold perishable products for sale out of season. ‘The chief users 
are farm families who generally produce the meat, fruits, and vegetables which 
they store. This “household” service was first available in 1903 in a California 
plant and there, as in other areas in subsequent years, the service at first was 
free, though individual lockers were not provided. In 1917 and again in 1927 
some developments occurred in cold-storage plants in Washington State but not 
in all instances were lockers available. Only after 1930 were there any plants 
constructed especially for locker service, and not until 1937 was service available 
to any great extent east of the Mississippi River. 


The development of locker service in Wisconsin began in 1929 and by 1935 
there were five plants. The rate of growth in each successive year was rapid 
and in 1939, 177 plants were in operation. Their capacity ranges between 20 
and 620 lockers, and the typical plant has between 100 and 200 lockers. Some 
plants remain, as in the early days, a combination of creamery, ice manufac- 
turing plant, or ice cream plant and locker depot, while others have been built 
for locker service alone. Most of the latter could readily double their capacity 
if patronage warranted. Meat, which represented 90 per cent to 95 per cent of 
all produce stored, was the chief product stored at the time the Wisconsin 
report was written, but it was expected that quick-frozen fruits and vegetables 
would form an increasing proportion in the near future. 


The New York bulletin classifies these plants as limited service and complete 
service, the latter being built specifically for locker service and to provide 
butchering, meat processing, quick freezing, and other services necessary prior 
to the storing of the produce. Apparently Wisconsin plants included both types, 
but all twelve New York establishments provided limited service, with some- 
times one service additional to storage. None had been built specifically for 
locker service. A complete service plant, it was indicated, has four main rooms: 
a chill room just over 32° F’. for ageing meat, a cutting and processing room, a 
sharp-freezing room and a locker room, together with necessary office, boiler 
and machinery accommodation. 


Open storage which was free to patrons of commercial storage plants was 
the beginning of the New York development in 1928. Two years later the first 
lockers for which a charge was made were introduced. In 1938 nine plants 
were providing locker service and four offered individual open service. After 
the analysis of the New York bulletin had been completed, two plants 
commenced renting lockers in 1939 and other plants were also expected to enter 
the business. 


The plant survey for New York covered the physical set-up of the plants, 
operating practices, and business methods, the information being obtained from 
the managers. The size of lockers varied greatly but averaged 8-1 cubic feet. 
The temperatures maintained varied from -10° F. to 20° F., and the deviation 
in each plant from the desired temperature varied from considerable, to very 
little. The service charges were not indicated in the Wisconsin report, but the 
New York bulletin suggests yearly charges in other states for lockers in complete- 
service plants of $10-$12. New York plants charged between $2 and $8, and 
many managers claimed the service was supplied below cost and for this reason 
no particular effort was made by advertising or other means to increase business. 
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RELATION OF ONTARIO HOG-FEED RATIO TO CHANGES IN HOG NUMBERS 


Tan McArruur 


The preparation of a ratio between the price of hogs at Toronto and the 
combined price of feeds fed to hogs in Ontario was discussed in the December 
issue of the Annalist. At that time a chart was presented showing in a general way 
the relationship between the movements of the hog-feed ratio and the numbers 
of hogs on farms at June 1. It was pointed out that periods when the hog-feed 
ratio was above average were followed by increases in hog numbers, while 
periods when the ratio was low were followed by decreases in hog numbers. It 
was suggested that a more detailed study of this relationship would be discussed 
in a later article. : 

The most important period of hog farrowing in Ontario is during the spring 
months of February, March and April. Consequently, the ratio of hog prices 
to feed prices during the breeding months of October, November and December 
would be expected to have the greatest influence on the size of the spring pig 
crop and hog numbers in June of the following year. Since hog producers are 
likely to be further influenced by the financial success of their previous year’s 
operations in hog production, the hog-feed ratio of the second year preceding 
was also considered to be a factor in the change in hog numbers of any given 
year. A third factor affecting the number of hogs on farms would be the 
position of hog prices in relation to prices of other animal products. This 
relation would be expected because feeders have the alternative of feeding their 
feed supplies to cattle, sheep or poultry rather than hogs if the opportunities 
from these other classes of live stock are more favourable than that of hog 
feeding. 

At the same time there would be still other factors, such as weather 
conditions at farrowing time, which while they would influence the number of 
hogs on farms in any year, are difficult of statistical measurement and are 
generally unpredictable some 3 or 4 months in advance. Consequently the 
three main factors listed above have been used to estimate changes in hog 
numbers and to provide a basis for predicting numbers of hogs on farms in 
Ontario as at June 1. 

The method used in this study is based upon the “Short Cut Graphic 
Method of Multiple Correlation”, developed by Dr. L. H. Bean of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This method of correlation has an 
advantage over the formal mathematical calculations in the substantial reduc- 
tion in work involved and because the relationships of the various factors can 
be seen clearly during the process of charting the successive approximations to 
the final net effects of the various factors on the changes in hog numbers. 


The method is illustrated in the accompanying Figure. In section A, 
numbers of hogs on farms, as a percentage of the preceding year, are plotted 
vertically. The hog-feed ratios of the preceding October, November and 
December are plotted horizontally. Curve A represents the net effect of the 
hog-feed ratio on hog numbers in percentages of the preceding years. The 
percentage changes not accounted for by the hog-feed ratio in section A, are 
plotted vertically in section B against the hog-feed ratio for October, November 
and December of the second year preceding and curve B represents the net 
effect of this hog-feed ratio on the percentage change in hog numbers. In 
section C, the changes not accounted for by the two hog-feed ratios are plotted 





Reference should be made to the Agricultural Branch of the Bureau of Statistics for assist- 
ance in the compilation of feed prices and for advice in the preparation of a feed-hog ratio. 

1“A Simplified Method of Graphic Curvilinear Correlation”, Journal of American Statistical 
Association, Vol. XXIV, December, 1929, pp. 368-398. See also—L. H. Bean, The Farmers’ 
Response to Price, Journal of Farm Economics, July, 1929, pp. 369-385. 
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against the index numbers of animal product prices for the preceding year. 
Curve C represents the net effect of this factor on the percentage changes in 
hog numbers. 
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In section D the actual percentage changes are shown along with the 
percentage changes as estimated from the three factors used in the correlation. 
Jt will be seen that with the exception of 1931 the numbers of hogs on farms 
have been estimated with reasonable accuracy from the three factors used in 
the study. The wide discrepancy in the results for 1931 apparently was caused 
by some other factor which was operative in that year. The exceptionally high 
hog-feed ratio which existed in the fall of 1980 combined with a normal ratio 
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in 1929 and approximately average animal product prices, resulted in estimated 
hog numbers for 1931 being 110-7 per cent of 1930 while the figures reported show 
numbers in 1931 to have been only 98:4 per cent of those of 1930. A change which 
was made in the method of estimating hog numbers on farms by the Bureau of 
Statistics at that time, may account, in part, for the fact that the change 
estimated by the above factors is out of line for the year 1931 as compared | 
wth the year 1930. However, since the estimated percentage change shows 
a fair degree of accuracy for the other 20 years included in the study it appears 
justifiable to consider the relationships so established to be reasonably reliable 
for forecasting purposes. 

The corrected index of correlation when 1931 was included was -715. If 
1931 were dropped from the calculation the index of correlation is raised to 
-898. 


Based on the above analysis and the fact that the average hog-feed ratio 
same three months of 1938 and the average index of animal product prices for 
for October, November and December, 1939, was 7-4 and was also 7-4 for the 
1939 was 80-9, one would expect that hog numbers in Ontario on June 1, 1940 
would be 117 per cent of those of the same time in 1939.1 It must be borne 
in mind however, that several new factors arising out of wartime conditions in 
1940 may operate to change the normal relationships. 


Nors—In the article which appeared in the Economic Annalist of 
December, 1939, page 90, the third paragraph should have read: “In cases 
where whey or skim milk was fed to hogs, it was assumed that 100 pounds of 
skim milk was equivalent to 6 pounds of protein supplement and 100 pounds 
of whey was equivalent to 3 pounds of protein supplement. These figures were 
used to determine the amounts of protein equivalent fed to the hogs.” 





1In its survey of June 1, 1939, the Agricultural Branch of the Bureau of Statistics reported 
an increase of 15:6 per cent in sows bred to farrow in the fall of 1939. These pigs would form 
the basis of marketings in the late spring and summer months of 1940. The figure, therefore, 
is a partial forecast of change in numbers at June 1, 1940. 
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CO-OPERATIVE VALUES 
A. E. RicHaArpDS 


Farmers have learned a great deal about the risks and costs of marketing 
since they entered the business field through co-operative organization. It has 
been an education which has given them a greater appreciation of the problems 
which daily confront private business. It has cleared up many mis-conceived 
ideas about the business world. Farmers have found that many of the 
“middleman” costs are necessary and that co-operation does not eliminate the 
hazards of doing business. Where co-operatives have been able to do a better 
job than other business agencies they have been successful but all co-operatives 
have not succeeded. 

An efficiently operated co-operative provides a certain sense of satisfaction 
to its member patrons. The patrons know that through their co-operative they 
have received the best price obtainable for their products. They are given an 
annual statement in detail, certified by a competent auditor, accounting for all 
costs up to the time of primary sale. They have access to the books of their 
co-operative in order to obtain additional information with respect to any 
transaction. They know that the whole of the selling price less necessary and 
accountable costs has been returned to them. 

An important function of co-operative organization is the competitive 
regulation of other business agencies with respect to standards of quality, 
merchandising methods and excessive profit. In so doing the co-operatives 
have assisted all farmers indirectly for the private operator must keep pace with 
the co-operative if he is to stay in business. On the other hand efficient private 
business has at times found the weak spots in the co-operative’s method of 
doing business and has survived where the co-operative failed. 


ESTIMATED PROPORTION OF COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES 
Hanpiep THROUGH CANADIAN FARMERS’ Co-OPERATIVE BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS IN 1937-88 





Handled Per cent 

—— 6 pele Be al through handled 

rerio co-operative | co-opera- 

Pp organizations tively 
$ $ % 
Wainy factory products, sor cloes code seek Cee 104, 926, 2351 15,803,338 15-1 
Pinus ON CAverobablediy.4.\eciuueae sake oe peek Cen Oto 42,374, 6002 8,278,176 19-5 
ROM ANN Sh ries aged drones sie sce of Sole ne Re at ee eRe Re 177, 789, 7663 80, 888, 969 45-5 
Daven stag ete Nes bots huey cod hCG ne ae a eee 153,678, 0904 18,913, 484 12-3 
PLN s BG dices Wai, ees Ponies wes os < gon Sat ae ce eee 23,426, 5675 3, 146,091 13-4 
Le Fey 0 (a age ann OS te re ET Re nots A ee ae 2,198,400 202,873 9-2 
NEA OU SEAT AND MYTIND: cds e «cea HCL ae See ert ice ie ee 2,245,000 668 , 243 29-8 
OAC EC ener Sie Seka eee Osa 4 a eae AA Bek Meee Dey et ee 17, 140, 200 15,393, 9737 89-8 
WV GO ieee es Coa Oe ere re SA eee PE ee eR 2,644,350 649,183 24-5 
Ieelte obtur-bonrin® animals, .<,0cc. . seeker ike aaron Oe Pee 7,010, 545 1,638,865 23-4 
SSN enya Roya ey Me RE ON. Pier eR A REIN Hc 533,483,754 | 145,583,195 27-3 
Be ptitiommminenanenl chee: Suances 0G, Matlin tne eae a eae 704,722,4466 | 20,091,893 2-8 
1 Total factory products, Canada Year Book, 1939, p. 222. ? All fruits and potatoes, Canada Year 


Book, 1939, p. 225. _ 3% Receipts at country elevators valued at Pool average prices. ‘4 All cattle, calves, 
hogs, sheep and lambs sold off farms. Canada Year Book, 1939, p. 217. 5Hges and dressed poultry 
sold off farms. 6 Hstimated sales of retail stores in rural areas and towns of less than 10,000 population 
excepting sales of automobiles and alcoholic beverages. Canada Year Book, 1939, p. 610. 7 Represents 
mainly negotiated price established by co-operative bargaining association. 


__ The dollar and cents value of co-operative organization to farmers is 
difficult if not impossible to measure for other business soon adjusts its methods 
and sales policies to meet a new competitor and as the years go by the direct 
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benefits which the co-operative won for its patrons are lost sight of. Neverthe- 
less the existence of the co-operative is a safeguard for the farmer and has 
exercised a regulatory influence on the activities of outside agencies. A figure 
indicating the proportion of farm products marketed co-operatively in Canada 
is at best a rough approximation. Such a figure, however, is frequently asked 
for and in order to provide a reasonable answer the accompanying table has 
been prepared. Bearing in mind certain statistical limitations to figures of this 
kind the information should be interpreted in the light of the foot-notes 
to the table. 

The grain growers are the most completely organized of the commodity 
co-operative marketing groups. Approximately 45 per cent of the grain received 
at country elevators in Canada during the crop year 1937 was handled by 
co-operative agencies. Co-operative processing plants accounted for 15 per cent 
of the total factory output of dairy products and fruit and vegetable co-opera- 
tives handled approximately one-fifth of the total fruit and potatoes sold in 
Canada and exported for sale overseas. Co-operatives handling live stock and 
live stock products have been less successful in their development. In 1937 
they accounted for approximately 12 per cent of the total marketings. 


All marketing co-operatives handled approximately 27 per cent of the main 
farm products entering commercial channels of trade. The proportion of farm 
merchandise and supplies purchased co-operatively is considerably below this 
figure, amounting to 3 per cent of the sales of retail stores in the country and 
towns with a population of less than 10,000 persons. 


FACTS CONCERNING THE DISSOLUTION OF CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING 
ASSOCIATIONS IN THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN, 1914-1933! 


W.J. Hansen anv A. H. TurNER 


The Agricultural Credit Commission, appointed by the Saskatchewan 
Government in 1918, recommended the adoption of legislation providing for the 
organization and incorporation of local co-operative associations for the buying 
and selling of supplies required on the farm. Some business of this nature had 
been transacted prior to that time by unincorporated neighbourhood groups in 
the province. The purpose of the proposed legislation was to provide a legal 
status for such associations and a simplified procedure with respect to organiza- 
tion and incorporation of new associations. These recommendations were 
approved by the Legislature and as a result the Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations Act was adopted in 1913. This Act provides for the organization 
of co-operative associations for the purpose of purchasing, procuring, selling, 
exchanging, hiring and dealing in goods, wares and merchandise. For the 
administration of the Act and in order to gather information regarding 
co-operative activities for the benefit of Saskatchewan farmers the Co-operative 
Organization Branch was established in 1914. This was the origin of the 
present Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 
As a result of the placing of the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act on 
the Statute Books, a large number of trading associations were organized 
throughout the province. Some of these associations which dealt in carlot 
quantities later developed into co-operative retail stores and highly integrated 
types of community enterprises. Up until 1927-28 a considerable number of 
local live stock shipping associations were formed and incorporated under this 
Act. 


1 Preliminary, subject to revision—Data from survey of Farmers’ Co-operative Purchasing 
Associations conducted in 1939 by the Co-operation and Markets Branch, Regina, and the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


2Research Analyst—Co-operation and Markets Branch, Department of Agriculture, Regina. 
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Volume of Business, 1914-38.—The first co-operative trading association 
to be incorporated in the province was located at Juniata, Saskatchewan. 
This association was registered on February 2, 1914. From that date until 
December 31, 1938 a total of 1,091 associations have been incorporated and 
registered under the Co-operative Associations Act of the province of 
Saskatchewan. The total volume of business transacted by these co-operative 
purchasing associations during this twenty-five year period amounted to 
$95,722,466, out of which defunct associations accounted for $26,628,530. 

During the twenty-five year period, of the 1,091 associations which became 
incorporated, 531 associations were dissolved, voluntarily or by instruments of 
dissolution. The present report is confined to a study of the reasons for 
dissolution of these 531, co-operative purchasing associations. 


Associations Never Active.—Of the 531 co-operative associations which 
were dissolved during the twenty-five year period, 1914-38, 123 or 23 per 
cent were never active to any extent in a commercial sense. From such 
information as is available it appears that in 77 cases, associations never got 
beyond the incorporation stage for reasons which remain obscure. In 19 cases 
the associations were never active to any extent in a commercial sense because 
of lack of local interest after organization, lack of management personnel and 
removal from the district of the original organizers. In 10 cases the asso- 
ciations were reorganized, absorbed or amalgamated with other existing 
co-operative associations. In 4 cases operations were not attempted because 
of insufficient share capital. In 2 cases the business was sold to private 
interests before operations were commenced. In the remaining 11 cases opera- 
tions were not started because of poor location of the trading centre and 
admission that there was not sufficient economic need. 

Out of the total of 1,901 associations which became incorporated during 
the twenty-five year period, 123 or 11 per cent were dissolved without becoming 
active to any extent in a commercial sense. Based upon observations for this 
period, it appears probable that over a period of years approximately ten per 
cent of the associations which become incorporated are not likely to engage in 
active commercial operations or become soundly established. The number of 
non-active associations may possibly be reduced by the exercise of greater care 
with respect to acceptance of applications for incorporation, through survey and 
study of local economic conditions, availability of capable management, degree 
and extent of local interest. 


Chief Reasons for Dissolution.1—The term mismanagement includes 
such factors as over extended credit, poor accounting systems, operating deficits 
and poorly qualified secretary or manager. This class accounted for 21-5 per 
cent of the total number of dissolved associations. Mismanagement or the lack 
of good management appears to be the most important individual reason for 
the dissolution of co-operative associations. Distribution of dissolutions classi- 
fied under twelve headings are shown in Table 1. Reasons have been based 
on information obtained from the files of defunct associations. 

Out of the 114 associations which were dissolved, due to mismanagement, 
58 associations suffered the complete loss of paid-up capital. This amount of 
share capital was approximately 50 per cent of the total amount paid up. Of 
the remaining 56 associations in this class, the shareholders’ equity according 
to the last balance sheet averaged 52 cents for every dollar of paid-up capital. 
It is not known whether the assets were realized in cash at the full amount 
shown in the balance sheet. In the case of associations dissolved through 
reasons of mismanagement a greater number of associations lost all of their 
share capital than in any other class. Assets were valued on the basis of a 





‘For comparison with reasons for failure of co-operatives in the U.S.A. readers are 
referred to (a) Ellsworth, R. H.—Agricultural Co-operation Associations, and Marketing and 
Purchasing, 1925, U.S.D.A., Technical Bulletin 40, pp. 65-66, 1928, and (b) Bakken and Schaars, 
Economics of Co-operative Marketing, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, p. 197. 
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“going concern” according to the last balance sheet and other information 
available. Out of the 531 failures, 126 associations, or 23-7 per cent of the 
total number, suffered complete loss of their entire share capital amounting to 
$266,357. Of the remaining 405 associations shareholders lost $84,153 out of an 
investment of $275,493. In other words, they retained an equity of approxi- 
mately 70 cents in the dollar. 


TaBLe 1.—Extent or Loss to Mumpers RevatTep To REASON ror AILURE 











Lost all Share Equity of 
Capital Shareholders 
oa for f pee ee C 
ief reason for failure of asso- | Cents per 
clations Per cent Number dollar 
Number aittotal of asso- wide: 
‘ ciations catia 
PM UIeMateemMments ee. fie eta dvacce dbase veces 114 58 50-8 56 52 
Pe ORIOR AINUCT Et. ok suc. ae cits ote aes se 91 15 16-5 76 81 
3. Never got beyond incorporation stage.......... 80 ial 13-8 69 100 
AMER OC tino Rees fe Dp aL Ge Sha) Nao gone: 60 8 13-3 52 86 
PTE RAOUS UT TOW TA. ccc cc ls eo eco ee ed bees 8 53 5 9-4 48 85 
Perec OF WOTkKING CaNltal.. csc cased ins +a nee oss 50 20 40-0 30 61 
7. Removal of original members or officers....... 25 3 12-0 22 64 
Bee CCOMOMIIG NEE 02 voc os aces eins o ahsieltw tnulra « BS EAS ie) eRe VOPR eD eA Jeg PE 19 94 
UMD CEREIT UME ote ONE RS amt PER POE od oy 3 ys 2 11-8 15 80 
DOME DOTHOOATIONTON. Joo rec coin os oo ewan ees 13 2 15-4 11 81 
Bie Ores 70.0N SSSetS es «0s. de ccc save kescoeeess ell Wigan is ate eae oan? Be 5 218 
12. Fraud and dishonesty of employees............ 4 a 50-0 2 177 
BUNA they Mt Mein tsar als ba We orcas bal 126 Pia) 405 70 


Distribution Throughout the Province.—The incidence of co-operative 
business failures, as partly shown by the dissolution of co-operative asso- 
ciations, has been fairly uniformly distributed throughout the province. After 
plotting the location of dissolved associations on a Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
district and sub-district map of the province, it was observed that there were 
only four sub-districts in which co-operative associations had never been 
organized. This Wheat Pool map divides the province into 16 major districts 
with each district again divided into 10 sub-districts. 

Over approximately one-half of the area of the province (9 Wheat Pool 
districts) failures or dissolutions have not exceeded 50 per cent of the total 
number of associations which have become incorporated. In 5 districts, 
dissolutions have accounted for 51 per cent to 60 per cent of the incorporated 
associations, and in 2 Wheat Pool districts, dissolutions have accounted for 61 
per cent to 70 per cent of the incorporations. 


Location of Dispersed Rural and Urban Areas.—Location in dispersed 
farming areas at points other than railway sidings or stations accounted for 
74 associations or 18-9 per cent of the total number of dissolutions. With the 
advent of the railways and changing trading centres, these associations would 
be expected to encounter operating difficulties. Out of a total of 457 dissolu- 
tions 376 occurred in villages, 63 in towns and 19 in cities. This phase will 
come in for more detailed consideration in connection with other aspects of 
the study now being made. 


Types of Associations.—Incorporations and dissolutions have been classified 
under the following nine headings: (1) sale of produce and purchase of 
supplies; (2) same as 1 with handling of live stock; (8) general stores; (4) 
same as 1 with community hall; (5) community hall enterprises; (6) grazing; 
(7) grazing and trading; (8) breeding only; (9) miscellaneous enterprises such 
as beef rings. The study of the relation of types of associations to size, 
number of shareholders, paid-up capital, volume of business, years of opera- 
tion, equity at time of dissolution and other factors, is being made and will be 
reported at a later date. 
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Dissolution as Related to the Size of Association.—It is not without 
significance that, of the 408 records of active co-operative associations which 
became dissolved after operation, 46 per cent of this number were associations 
which comprised less than 30 shareholders. It is also significant that for 63 
per cent of these associations which were in active operation and which were 
dissolved during the twenty-five year period, the average number of share- 
holders per association did not exceed 40 in number. There is some evidence 
to indicate that the incidence of failure of co-operative associations has been 
highest amongst the class of associations which never attained more than twenty 
shareholders. The data indicate that as the size of association increases, 
measured by the number of shareholders, the incidence of failure is not so 
pronounced. It would appear from the data available that, in general, the 
minimum number of prospective shareholder-patrons of autonomous, that is, 
independent local types of trading associations should be in the neighbourhood of 
thirty at the time of incorporation. If associations are formed with a lesser 
number of prospective shareholder-patrons the results of the past twenty-five 
years would lead one to expect that there will be a relatively high proportion of 
failures amongst associations which never increase their number of shareholder- 
patrons beyond this number. 





The number of shareholder-patrons is related to a number of business 
factors such as the total amount and amount of share capital per shareholder 
which can be secured in order to provide for land, buildings, equipment, 
merchandise held for sale and necessary working capital required to meet 
operating expenses. The number of shareholder-patrons is also related to the 
volume of business and this in turn to the probable earnings of the co-operative 
and the efficiency of local operation. These factors are related to the flexibility 
with which local associations can operate. 


TaBLe 2.—DssotuTion oF Associations, Att Active aT Some Timez, RevateD To Size AS MEASURED 
BY NUMBERS OF SHAREHOLDERS 


Total num- 


ber of asso- Total Dissolutions 
Number of shareholders ciations on dissolved as a per cent 
register or associations of total 
dissolved* 
OF MEL iinet ars ae She aa dee ak hal aR ee 138 102 73°9 
PAL AO cic A spte 5 Sis Gs Vk he es BEA I ee EE 268 154 57-5 
BD MMM esa ty rcs aiid SR Shatin eats & leat CEL Te 170 53 Sie2 
CASE Oeccctih hatha Fane iacais cies Bia ea OER Ho Cee 100 34 34-0 
UE EP ne npr cae Aes Lona, edie i Ayaan eal | a 19 26-8 
MO ea tenes ae tence pa sein rts as ites wei, SLR Ss ae ee te 27 11 40-7 
fo AN EY 1 LS RS ae ona Bree ane itt tie het tone due Aa, fy Ay 22 th 31-8 
PAUP eam OO arc coal Messe Lie me «kc TOR oe ees a atin) 24 ie 70°8 
ib Re Oo) eRe a a Ren been a CRE SOR ee ae a) Mo 11 5 45-4 
US Oy ODE ree Ne tian sharin. hy cl Ae et), ine ae eee OM SRE ee CN an Dy 2 40-0 
AU ies debe nena tee ee Se ASS caer ren) Men a1) 20mm et pope ek 20 4 20-0 
POUR att nara retire Nar hoe ea eee Reet ae a 2c 856 408 47-6 


*Associations included for which data are available. 


In order to materially reduce the probability of failure to at least a fifty- 
fifty chance it would seem on the basis of past experience that, in general. 
co-operative trading associations should have a prospective membership of at 
least 40 persons as measured by the number of shareholder-patrons. As is 
usual in most associations some shareholders are not active and these may 
be more than compensated for by non-shareholder patrons. The frequency 
distribution of the dissolved associations and the total number of associations 
on register and dissolved is shown in Table 2 by size of associations. 
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Equity per Shareholder.—Out of 531 associations studied, it is estimated 
that the shareholders of 76 associations retained an equity of $1 or more 
for every dollar of share capital investment and for 221 associations the 
equity per shareholder was more than 80 cents in the dollar. In the case of 
108 associations the equity per shareholder ranged from 52 cents to 64 cents 
and in the case of 126 associations the share capital of the individual share- 
holder was completely lost. 


It would appear probable that in the case of at least 75 per cent of the 
dissolved associations, shareholders retained an average equity of not less than 
50 cents in the dollar. The distribution of equity per shareholder is shown in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—EQuITY PER SHAREHOLDER PER DOLLAR OF SHARE CAPITAL IN DISSOLVED ASSOCIATIONS 


Equity per dollar Number of | Per cent of 
associations total 


A 
3 
} 

at 


ee esac char atop Rd ny ed & She deal hs ccy «A gene eM al aM Ginga cal Adena cA Raeat ong ow oi Do 126 23°7 
RE IR et dct oh vice cari dody ye a Rata sys ays eine lp sap ove deme nls ABH ag ma Ga piersse sees 56 10-5 
Pree eee OR ths lees Shs Sve se ciawick siete te Nr sio\saisieind eee Calms aoe os bal ea b.s! > 52 9-8 
JOP LUEUSY CU Ce roe OPNEC eA geey Sea eM ne ee ge Oe So a gS ee ee ee nil 0-0 
TO Nae Aree Reems, hema a casee ie Alone ta, ang) de Wertn Sig Sale be shbgur eGaboredew see oktis “ale « 202 38-0 
Ee oe ea Pe Eh cemt etriclaa ster ose ac vigie Se Fae ey Fed maerne ay OH © wrasse 19 3°6 
Ree en a oes da eat eine cleo bia v bor Aes OO o.oo Han dow Kader gs wad ties 69 13-0 
DR rete a aia, Vigtls ee as dome > nism ig ere Os pamgdia dz TE Raw aioawigiewe 5 2 0-4 
ae eM re ae UAE ares eee RN 5 oul Cs Mitkas ayer ap sede Sues Coie An 64's 5 1-0 

BEC merc sia ie eta rine oie ee a enlsle bn tels alk oe shai me mn els oa aoe 531 100-0 





Summary.—lt is significant that mismanagement or lack of proper manage- 
ment has accounted for the largest individual class of failures and has also 
involved the shareholder in the greatest degree of personal loss. On the whole, 
of the dissolved associations, less than 25 per cent suffered the complete loss 
of their share capital. In the case of the remaining associations it is estimated 
that shareholders were credited with an average equity of at least 70 cents 
in the dollar. 

Size of association, as measured by number of shareholders, appears to be 
of significance in connection with the matter of continuity and success or failure 
of co-operative associations. In general associations which never acquire more 
than 30 shareholders may be expected to exhibit the highest proportion of 
business failures. Associations which develop with the number of shareholders 
ranging from 30 to 40 may be expected to suffer approximately 50 per cent 
failures. It would appear that, in order to secure at least a fifty-fifty break, 
the minimum number of prospective shareholder-patrons for autonomous types 
of trading associations should be not less than 40 members. 

Over a twenty-five year period it is estimated that the share capital 
investment lost by shareholders of dissolved associations has amounted to 
$350,510 or 65 per cent of the total share capital investment. This is 1-32 
per cent of the total volume of business transacted by dissolved associations 
during the period. This estimated loss of share capital has amounted on the 
average to $17 per shareholder or $660 per association dissolved. 

In any new type of economic development, such as co-operative purchasing, 
false starts and unsuccessful attempts through inadequate preparation are to 
be expected. These data covering operations over a twenty-five year period in 
the province of Saskatchewan would indicate, however, that both the incidence 
and degree of failure of co-operative purchasing associations can be reduced in 
the future by increased attention to managerial efficiency, by more careful 


selection, preparation and organization with regard to groups seeking incorpora- 
tion. 
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CONSIDERS EFFECTS OF WAR ON AGRICULTURE 


At its meeting recently held at Havana, Cuba, the International Labour 
Organization’s Permanent Agricultural Committee issued a warning that 
American nations should start preparing now for adjustments and reconstruction 
that will follow the war. “The present European war is of such amplitude 
that it must be expected to have far-reaching consequences for the agricultural 
regions of the Americas,” states the Committee. 

The Committee, which is composed of agricultural authorities from many 
countries, held a special regional meeting in conjunction with a meeting of the 
American States Members of the International Labour Organization. Two 
subjects were listed for consideration: (1) The Effect of the Present Situation 
on the Welfare and Standard of Living of Agricultural Populations; and (2) 
The Extension of Social Insurance to the Rural Populations. 

The Committee pointed out that the repercussions of the World War of 
1914-18 made themselves felt during the whole post war period and were to a 
great extent responsible for the gravity of the agricultural depression which set 
in towards the end of the “twenties”. The danger of a similar development 
during the present war situation must, it was felt, be considered. 

The dislocation of international trade in farm products that has seriously 
affected agriculture in recent years was referred to as leaving agriculture in a 
weakened position at the outbreak of the present war. 

The Committee concluded that while the, war may lead to temporary 
advantages in certain branches of agriculture, its long time effects will outweigh 
the monetary gains and will undoubtedly aggravate the social and economic 
conditions in agriculture. 

Attention was directed toward the need of a modern nutrition policy which 
would expand the domestic markets for farm products. 

It was suggested that in countries which have reason to fear a serious 
depression in agriculture after a period of temporary prosperity, steps should be 
taken either by governments or by farmers themselves to assure that part of 
the gains realized will be set aside to be used for the benefit of agriculture at a 
later date. 

The necessity of guarding against an expansion of production that would 
lead to over-investment in agriculture was referred to. Promotion of technical 
developments, assurance of greater security of land tenure and protection of 
agricultural wage earners were urged as desirable governmental policies. 

Finally, the Committee drew attention to the need for international co- 
operation and to that end suggested the adoption of commercial agreements 
between the various American countries. 

Concluding its deliberations on the extension of social insurance (sickness, 
accident and old age) to rural populations, the Committee agreed that the 
populations engaged in agriculture in the Americas were, as in other countries, 
in need of such assistance. 


Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate Director of Marketing, Agricultural Economics, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, who is a member of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee, represented Canada at the meeting in Havana. 


CONSUMPTION OF CREAM IN RURAL HOUSEHOLDS (1) 


Slightly more than half a pint of cream per person per week was used in 
1,840 farm households representing all the provinces of Canada in 1937 (table 1). 
In 824 rural households other than farmers’ the utilization of cream per person 
per week was slightly less than three-tenths of a pint. 


(1) From a study of the consumption of dairy products in rural households of Canada. Data on con- 
sumption of milk, cheese and butter were presented in the Economic Annalist, August and December, 1939. 
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The consumption of cream in 2,602 households in the Cities of Quebec, 
Oshawa and Calgary in 1935 was on the average only about one-quarter pint 
weekly, or less than half as much as was used by persons in farm households. 
Even families with an income of more than $4,000 a year used less cream per 
capita than was used on the average by farm families. (?) 


Farm households in all provinces used more cream per household and per 
capita than other rural households. The largest per capita use of cream in farm 
households was in the Province of Saskatchewan where the average consumption 
per person per week was 1-01 pints. The lowest was in the Province of Quebec 
where the per capita consumption was 0-35 of a pint per week. In rural house- 
holds other than farmers’ the highest per capita use of cream was in Manitoba 
and the lowest was in New Brunswick. 





(2) Hopper, W. C. and G. P. Boucher. An economic study of the consumption of milk and cream in 
certain urban and rural districts of Canada. Dept. of Agric. Tech. Bull. 14. 1938. 


TABLE 1.—WEEKLY CONSUMPTION OF CREAM IN FARM AND OTHER RURAL HOUSE- 
HOLDS IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES OF CANADA, 1937 


Number | Consumption | Consumption 





Province Type of household of per per person 
house- household per week 
holds per week 

pints pints 

Prince Edward Island............. TRAPP. ot Ca es ree ae oe 88 4-89 0-76 

Opnerriral ess sou. weeks 12 2-42 0-40 

liriirete,< neta dee 100 4-59 0-72 

Bry eC oe tli ae ees oye pans ET ape halon tee eres eka he goaeiere 124 3-16 0-53 

Other ruralonaesivar one. aees ip: 1-72 0-31 

PAI EOPa loca Mente 196 2-63 0-45 

Mew Drunswitke sock oe tai eee Lich de Eee bee ba eae nes LA Sa 131 3-94 0-62 

thor rural fics coscteca seed 2 64 1-16 0-19 

ALL rurale 6 tocar 195 3-02 0-48 

PIE a 125) oe ie ae gabe ah Pe aE ee Warkitc yet setees cee cheers 794 2:52 0-35 

OihSr Curae aes hee ate ea os 355 1-36 0-23 

All rirelavess. 423% a 1,149 2-16 0-32 

OEE NO) mca eg Oe a emi eo a FO a Ure ery ere tee ote 226 3-32 0-70 

Otherraraliacie ss ese oot 140 1-03 0-26 

Allvural lc > Gace: 366 2-44 0-55 

1 GES 2) ky Le a ny LSI d 01 Ge ge Ur eee Ce ee 122 5-79 0-99 

Cer rUrainaace me ose ee 94. 2-27 0-47 

AU BUTOLG Seats kone 216 4-26 0-79 

PSR ALCDOWSIM bosh ahs posites aceon Hee ap da an igi 8 SARE AE eA oR 304 5-59 1-01 

WIENOU PUPAL ee a oe eee 65 2-35 0-44 

PARED ILY Std cysarceouatot cies 369 5-02 0-91 

DUTIES Leber. et ete ca ae Uy oe ahh o Lek POPs cease Oats tk «bis 17 5-35 0-84 
CLR Y Up atha e Pint e ee beeen re, Lt Lee a ea la oy aga eh eras 

ONG ie Seer a ee 17 5-35 0-84 

srigste Cour Dias eee lea vate Baris hake ose cv 34 3-26 0-58 

Earlate’ igre) Baek, aes oe 22 1-52 0-31 

Fhe ge | ee ee ae 56 2-58 0-49 

Ataviral Canada, ss2..i¢.2s de cscl es Teh bed eet i, ae oe Ra ean 1, 840 3-64 0-56 

Other roraine seh acs ocak 824. 1-52 0-29 

Al Pruralenc. ye csc es 2,684 2-98 0-49 








* Only one non-farmer from Alberta answered the questionnaire. 
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AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES COMMITTEE 


At the outbreak of war, the Government decided that in order to facilitate 
the maximum export of agricultural supplies to Great Britain and her Allies 
and to ensure that the agricultural resources of the Dominion should be utilized 
to the best advantage, it was essential that some machinery be set up to provide 
for the constructive direction of agricultural production and for matters dealing 
with the purchase, preparation, and conservation of agricultural products. To 
this end, the Agricultural Supplies Committee was established under Order in 
Council P.C. 2621 of 9th September, 1939. 


In order that the Committee should be representative of the industry 
generally, its permanent members are drawn from the main Services of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture; Administration, Marketing, Production, 
the Experimental Farm and the Science Services. Further, the Committee has 
at its call, the advice and facilities of the Department generally. The Committee 
works in close harmony with the provincial authorities and with other branches 
of the Dominion Government and with the various wartime boards. 

Among the powers conferred upon the Committee are the following: power 
to establish advisory committees and sub-committees; to buy, sell, store and 
distribute supplies; to regulate the distribution of supplies; to conduct publicity 
campaigns and issue informative literature for the purpose of increasing con- 
sumption and insuring adequate production of supplies; to prohibit, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, the exportation of any supplies; to initiate 
and submit to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, measures designed to 
prevent abnormal relationships in prices of agricultural products, and to prevent 
abnormal relationships between prices of materials and equipment for use in 
agricultural production and the prices of agricultural products. The word 
supplies is interpreted to mean feed, seed, fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, and 
other materials for use in the production of farm products. 

To facilitate the work of the Committee, three sub-committees have been 
appointed dealing with seed, fertilizers and pesticides and an advisory com- 
mittee on apples has been established. 


NOTES 


Total domestic exports excluding gold amounted to 101,022 thousand dollars 
in December, 1939 compared with 68,888 thousand dollars in December, 1938. 
Exports to the United Kingdom increased from 25,535 thousand dollars to 
29,317 while exports to the United States rose from 24,736 thousand dollars to 
53,996 thousand dollars. Total exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
increased from $18,052,000 in December, 1938 to $39,991,000 in December, 1939. 
Here too, the larger increase was in exports to the United States, of which wheat 
was the chief commodity. 


In the course of an address to the Annual Convention of the Ontario 
Vegetable Growers’ Association, Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate Director of 
Marketing, Dominion Department of Agriculture, said that if the inflationary 
policies which usually accompany war-time activities are permitted to exercise 
their normal effect on prices, the prices of farm products will tend to respond 
as they have done in the past, subject to effects of a different supply position 
in many basic commodities. Dr. Booth pointed out that there had been a growth 
in self-sufficiency in many countries and there were substantial surpluses of 
several basic farm products. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Wholesale prices in Canada continued to advance during the first two 
months of this year. The rise of the index of wholesale prices has been com- 
paratively steady and much of it is due to war-time activities. Weekly indexes 
for March show further advances. 

Wholesale prices of Canadian farm products showed somewhat diverse 
trends. Prices of field products were somewhat weak, particularly in the first 
eight months of 1939, but showed more strength in the last quarter of that 
year and the index continued upward in January and February. Animal 
product prices were on a higher level throughout 1939, although the index 
has declined since November. The combined index for animal and field products 
reveals a continuation of the upward movement of wholesale prices of Canadian 
farm products. 

World wholesale prices showed an upward trend throughout 1939 and 
the rise was considerably more rapid in the last quarter of the year. Of 
course, the operation of price control has been more rigid in some countries than 
in others, thus precise comparisons are made more difficult. In the United 
Kingdom the Board of Trade index was 120-9 in December, 1939, compared 
with 98-3 in December, 1938. This index rose 7-5 points in September, 5:3 
points in October, 6-3 points in November and only 2:7 points in December. 
In Germany there was comparatively little change in the index computed by 
the federal statistics office. 

In the United States there was a rise of about 2 per cent in wholesale 
prices during 1939, but there was an advance of 5:6 per cent from August to 
December. This rise in prices was accompanied by a rapid rise in the index 
of the physical volume of business. In recent months, however, the rise in 
wholesale prices and physical volume of business has been reversed and some 
economists are beginning to regard this recession as the beginning of another 
depression. Others regard it as being merely the reaction from excessive activity 
during the fall months of 1939. 

In Canada the physical volume of business has been on the increase, a 
particularly good gajn being registered in January. Much of this activity is 
of course associated with war business. A substantial rise in car loadings has 
been recorded in recent months. It is interesting to observe, however, that 
numbers on relief are still quite high. The percentage of those persons who 
are employable is fairly well known. 


Trade in Farm Preoducts.—The effect of war on exports and imports Is a 
matter of very considerable importance. This comparison is confined to the 
first five months of the war compared with the same five months in 1938-39. 
Dollar values of exports and imports may be somewhat misleadines“Bug; 
convenience they will be used in this discussion. Imports of fruits Hebets rp N 
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ANNUAL AND Montayuy InpDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Retail 

prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial) Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-_ |tural mar-| Storage 


Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 GB Meise. fayette les cilia/ece lo beara yes | avers Glee a A sreceee aerate 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 BO ee Nee al rel atateen] ile late terete we ranan| ate ate Reeetenerete 
1915... 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 C7 Bes uicte ta cie sted te esas eels al Wace ane cab te iat Ta ne en Tea aS 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 TD ee Nala chee tal] Worecaeias lense | ic ralanetette tare | See etPat en wegees 
1917.. 114-3 130-0 134°3 119-6 SHUG Ae Se eT ORES PE Ces | 2 aerate Saree ga| ae eee, see 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 fey WN AA 2 PO een PAU emu Es de lied 8 asl 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
LO2T 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922... 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923... 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925... 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
p be at 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931... 72-2 56-3 43-6 77:6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78°7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77°5 79°7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1034... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78+6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
iM by pans 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938... 78°68 73-6 69-0 81-3 84°1 112-9 114-6 64-9 144-5 
1939... 75-4 64-4 54-2 81-4 83-6 122-4 125-6 87-4 168-5 

1939 
Jan... 73-2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-3 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb... 73:2 64-7 54-7 81-5 83-1 111-7 114-1 32-3 161-4 
Mar... 73:2 65-1 54+9 82-1 83 +1 113-2 115-2 48-1 166-6 
April.. 73°4 65-5 56-1 81-3 83-1 116°7 119-1 60-3 183-1 
May... 73°7 65-2 55-9 80-7 83:1 121-4 123-3 102-6 230-7 
June... 73°3 63-3 55-6 76-1 82-9 121-4 124-4 40-5 210-6 
July. ss 72-6 62-7 55-0 (5°5 83-1 120-5 123-9 76:8 150:6 
Aug... 72-4 58-4 48-2 75-6 83-0 125-2 127-5 112-4 150-2 
Sept... 78-2 64-2 53-6 82-0 82-9 125-8 128-3 174-4 143-9 
Oct.... 79-3 64-5 51-4 86-3 84-7 133-1 139-7 96-5 152-6 
ING 80°3 65-1 52-0 87-0 85-0 133-0 139-0 151-5 171°1 
Dec... 81-7 69-1 58-7 86-5 85-5 133°3 138-2 101-3 148-8 
1940 

Jan.eiss 82-6 70-0 60-8 85-5 85-1 138-6 145-2 101-3 168-9 
Febyihic 82-6 70-3 61-5 85-0 85-2 131-2 136-2 134-8 175-4 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1939-40. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1939-1940. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistica, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1939, subject to revision. 


were considerably higher during the period of September, 1939, to January, 
1940. Imports of raw wool were higher with the exception of the month of 
October. Imports of meats increased materially. 

In the case of exports, there was a drastic decline in shipments of fruit 
during this period. Only in December did exports exceed those of the same 
months in 1938-39. Exports of grains, chiefly wheat, were much higher in this 
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period of 1939-40, the movement being very much larger in November, December 
and January. Exports of flour showed a somewhat more variable distribution, 
being lighter just after the outbreak of war and heavy at the end of the year 
and beginning of the new year. Exports of cattle fell off materially toward 
the end of the year. Shipments of cheese showed irregularity during the period 
in which the comparison was made but were of a lower value than exports 
in 1938-39. Exports of meats were very much higher in all months except 
September. Raw wool shipments were exceptionally high in September, only 
nominal in October and November, but compared favourably with those of 
the 1938-39 period in December and January. 

Ability to secure foreign exchange and shipping are both factors in export 
and import trade. In the United Kingdom it has just been announced that 
virtually all imports have been placed under licence. This will, of course, 
give the British Government opportunity, if considered necessary, to limit 
imports to essentials for war purposes. This may mean a further limitation 
into England of fruits, some kinds of vegetables, and tobacco. The Allied 
blockade of Germany may exert considerable direct influence on the volume 
of goods which may be accepted from this country by the United Kingdom, 
and indirectly, Canadian exports to Great Britain may be lessened through 
British Government purchases in certain neutral countries for the purpose 
of preventing these supplies from reaching Germany. 


SOME COMPARISONS OF KENT COUNTY, ONTARIO, FARMS IN 1921 AND 1938 
ALEX. STEWART! AND H. K. LECKIE 


PART II 


In the previous article on this subject which appeared in the December, 
1939 issue of the Hconomic Annalist, certain comparisons pertaining to capital- 
ization, land use and income and expenses, were drawn between a group of 21 
Kent County farms as they appeared in the years 1921 and 1938. Some attempt 
was also made to sketch briefly the economic situation in 1921 and 1938, as 
well as during the intervening period. In this concluding section it is proposed 
to deal in somewhat greater detail with the crop and live stock enterprises of 
these farms, and to offer some comment on the relative economic position of 
the farm operators as shown by their farm business summaries for the two 
years. 


Crop Enterprise.—With soil and climatic factors favourable to a variety 
of field crops, a well-managed cropping program offers to Kent County farmers 
a considerably greater opportunity for building up substantial farm incomes 
than in some farming areas. Not only can field crops suitable mainly for 
home live stock feeds be grown to advantage, but cash crops including sugar 
beets, tobacco, tomatoes, beans, and cabbage may be included in the crop 
enterprise. An examination of Table 5 will serve to indicate from which crops 
these farmers were deriving greatest income in 1921 and 1938. It will be noted 
that receipts from wheat sales declined most in 1938 over 1921, while bean 
sales showed the largest increase. Sales of sugar beets, tobacco and corn 
yielded substantial revenue to a relatively few farms in both years, as did 
canning tomatoes in 1938. Barley, oats and cabbage also were of considerable 
importance on farms selling these crops. 


As was shown in Table 3 of the first article, crop sales accounted for 41-8 
per cent of the cash receipts from sales of all farm products in 1921. However, 
in 1938 only 30-8 per cent of such cash receipts was derived from sales of 
farm crops. On a per acre basis, crop sales declined from $25.18 in 1921 to 
$10.82 in 1938. Obviously this situation could have been brought about only 
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TABLE 5.—REcEIPTS FROM SALES oF VARIOUS Crops ON 21 Kent County Farms, 1921 and 1938 


DSTO 0 W8 Une Meir Rel eo i ee eee aca eee reer ea ie ee ee ee ee ce ee eee ee 





1921 1938 
Number Receipts Number Receipts 
Crop ula of Farms | per Farm Peet of Farms | per Farm 
vecelptS | with item | with item eke with item | with item 
$ $ $ $ 
Wheaties) escitas ci nee wie oer 18, 942 20 947 TOL 15 481 
Sugar Dects.s eset gies sie > 13,087 8 1,636 3,456 6 576 
TODAOGO di) Beeston. tees 5,118 c 3, 246 3 1,082 
Harleys eee ecco ane 1,986 5 397 557 2 278 
Corny ee heard 1,627 4 407 1,693 4 423 
PSGSNS teat wit pitta ae a eles 1,615 6 269 4,876 13 310 
POUALORS bir we Ce otee's tele thes 1,331 9 148 ie 3 41 
EVITA TUL Ut aelamty oes See els cee: 599 2 SOG ta es ocr awa bo ee oe gh 18 Ss Seek ye 
Gabbage. cece sal gence. 545 2 272 516 2 258 
Clover SECU. 0iG eae aes cies 302 3 AQUA Peres te Mag 4b ateete | ce eee See 
PUES ea ae sices sa db tek oe he 216 3 72 270 4 67 
PGR rer At s Blietetere wan io al il 170 2 Bil ates dds he Sots RRR Th pra 
Qatar ety eye at ca wisi’ ae « 150 3 50 1,207 4 302 
RIG eet Poleuy ts 4 eeiac stein s state 93 2 46 63 1 63 
TOU AEOOR eee conc bia dos wismlel Jere e praeleeahad aii ately om ietancie Misi wate sata 1,279 3 426 
SOARES CANE ciety cta e sieia’e a cine |io'e i le ACen Stale dtd BONE ecole by « ll rebate fet ora) a ate 270 4 67 


ne 


by either a sharper decline in prices received by farmers for crops relative to 
prices of live stock and live stock products, or a decline in actual volume of 
crops sold, due either to lower production or greater utilization of crops on the 
farm for live stock feeding. 


Actually it would appear that the explanation lies partly in both directions. 
Since the index of prices! for field products fell from 100-3 in 1921 to 69-0 
in 1938, while the price index of animal products fell during the same period 
from 108-5 to 81-3 (1926100), it follows that revenue from the live stock 
enterprise suffered somewhat less from price decline than revenue from the sale 
of crops. The following table indicates changes which took place in quantities 
sold and prices obtained for “cash” crops in the two years. 


TABLE 6.—QUANTITIES SOLD AND Prices RECEIVED FOR SEVERAL CASH Crops ON Kent County Farms, 
1921 anv 1938 


1921 1938 
Crop NE re 
Total Average Total Average 
Quantity price Quantity price 
sold received sold received 
$ $ 
Wieatnieecee cE Ptr ihe eal he ae en ae bush 9,003 2.10 7,030 1.02 
eee Gaara: de as @ ates ater phe’ recs ov tiaterasis ee ton 1,067 12.25 704 4.90 
TRODACCOMM ic utilis citer tee tesa ls ieee ee lb. 49,514 .10 39, 186 .09 
PRG NAb Serko: bt cli SRMENR el tocatas e tes cal a ia ae bush 696 2.32 4,674 1.08 
CORIO EEL) Fe Ses ht is isl oe REE le BLS ed oe bush 1,389 hae 2,078 81 
Barley nee ich see's <b siete fon nek ale chin elite bush 1, 586 1:25 745 15 


It will be noted that declines took place in quantities sold in the case of 
wheat, sugar beets, tobacco and barley, due in large part to the fewer number 
of farms selling these crops, already indicated in Table 5. Of the six crops 


1Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1936, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and monthly mimeographs, 1937-38. 
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referred to in Table 6, however, wheat, barley and corn, and to a lesser extent 
beans, can be utilized on the farm for feeding live stock in lieu of being 
converted directly into cash. This practice is naturally resorted to by shrewd 
farmers as the index of live stock prices becomes more favourable than the 
index of field products. Some indication that a larger portion of field products 
was being utilized on the farms in 1938 is shown by the information contained 
in Table 7. The most marked change is evident in sales of wheat. In the case 
of this grain, production on the 21 farms underwent a 23-8 per cent increase 
from 1921 to 1938, while the price per bushel declined 105-9 per cent at the 
same time. This probably helps to account for the fact that whereas 79 per 
cent, or 8,999 bushels, of wheat were sold on the 21 farms in the former year, 
7,024 bushels, or only 49-8 per cent were sold in 1938. 


TasBLe 7.—Disposirion or Home Grown GRAINS ON 21 Kent County Farms, 1921 ANpD 1938 


1921 1938 
Crop 

Amount | Amount Amount | Amount 

Amount | Per cent fad on iedipe: Amount | Per cent fa on fod bent 

produced sold ane ae produced sold heme aia 

bush % bush. bush bush % bush bush 

VE TIOZ OS @ 8 aidiale, enlels 11,391 79-0 P25 2:0 14, 104 49-8 4,639 6-2 
Lid FR ee ae ae 15,517 1-5 12,411 Dilan 12,890 10-7 11,383 15-1 
Barley.... 4,385 36-2 1,507 2-6 2,124 35:0 1,303 1-7 
RO ORe ame erin shy at, C000 6-3 16,834 29-4 21,858 9-5 18,485 24-6 
Mixed Grain...... 3,665 0-0 3, 600 4-8 5,413 0-0 5,385 7-2 


1 One animal unit—equivalent of one mature cow. 


The comparatively slight declines in the use of home-grown oats and barley 
for feed were far more than offset by substantial increases in the use of home- 
grown wheat, corn, and mixed grain to meet feed requirements of expanded live 
stock enterprises. 


Livestock Enterprise-—While the average size of farm increased from 
154 acres in 1921 to 188 acres in 1938, the number of animal units also increased 
from 27-2 in the former year to 35:7 in the latter. Slightly increased con- 
centration of live stock is indicated in that crop acres per animal unit decreased 
from 3:2 in 1921 to 3-0 in 1988. 


Substantial increases were shown in the average numbers of milk cows and 
hogs on hand on the 21 farms in 1938 in comparison with 1921, and these classes 
of live stock accounted principally for the increase in animal units in the latter 
year. There was a marked increase in the percentage of pure bred dairy cattle 
kept. Six less farms were engaged in raising sheep in 1938, but the four farms 
still including sheep in the live stock program had flocks of considerably larger 
average size than was the case in 1921. 


In connection with the cattle enterprise, it is of interest to note that 
considerably more emphasis was being placed on dairy cattle by some of the 
farms in 1938. Of the 21 farms in 1921, 17 had straight beef herds, three had 
mixed, and only one a pure dairy herd. However, of the 21 herds in 1938, 
ten were beef, five were mixed, and six were dairy. As indicated in Table 9, 
however, a considerable change took place in the form in which dairy products 
were marketed. For example, in 1988 the majority of farms sold cream, 
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TasBLE 8.—AVERAGE INVENTORIES OF DirFERENT CxLAsseEs or Livestock MAINTAINED ON 21 Kent County 
Farms, 1921 anp 1938 


1921 1938 


Kind of livestock Number | Total | Number! Animal meet Total | Number| Animal 
of farms | number] per farm units . number] per farm | units per 


withitem| kept |withitem| per farm wits kept |with item farm 
Cows Witics eas ital eee 21 ip | 5:8 5-8 21 208 9-9 9-9 
Other castles. an 21 390 18-6 9-2 21 310 14-8 9-7 
Horses and colts......... 21 ul 6-2 5-6 Dil 156 7-4 6°5 
Sheep and lambs........ 10 395 39-5 3°8 4 Boe 83-0 4-0 
EhO ws Heri tao oh esa be 19 70 aor 0-7 18 79 4-4 0-9 
Other swine! 25.5. 24.5. %; 20 413 20-6 3°5 20 655 32-8 5-7 
Poultry Merwin Berah/3 aa ber P45) 82-1 0-9 Ou 1,838 87-5 1-8 


whereas butter was sold by the majority in 1921. In total value, however, sales 
of whole milk and cream were the greatest sources of dairy income, in the two 
years respectively. 


TABLE 9.—Recriets rRoM Livestock PRopucts on 21 Kent County Farms In 1921 anp 1938 


1921 1938 


Number | Average Number {| Average 
Total of farms | per farm Total of farms | per farm 


sales; ith dtemiwith item | | Rates | ladteh ttemitwathiteet 
$ $ $ $ 

sp hekat 73h 01) 0 | aC CURE hae. ok Tek Time bbs! tS), lice DUI Ohta bak he 4,584 6 764 
Clresseimillcy. ohoiils lan viky aee Eee 43 il ASO i A al 1d) oe | Cee a 
DST yo) oer a a nee RM any ta ea eR PART et 18 142 581 3 194 
POETS ete tk. Ik, 2) bie Ayes SRT ROR Yn cake ae 38,422 9 380 3,058 14 218 
ere osg ds alu ee ee ols Pee 3,383 Pall 161 4,101 Dib 195 
PVR Mertens oft id oC Sok (2 NU te OE he 288 10 29 46 4. 1 
PME ts tee os ele laeenld aes emenedn leet 318 1 318 740 1 740 
NSCB ANAOUS. 2h Lickel) Mian seh eames 5 a ee ey) ARE ee ne CLD teem tae tig ieee cae IM Mee eran 


1 Includes $1, 500 stallion fees on one farm. 


On the group of farms, operators were able to increase total sales of live 
stock products from $10,286 in 1921 to $14,663 in 1938. Despite the fact that 
prices of butterfat and eggs in 1938 were approximately 60 per cent of the 
1921 level, these farmers by increasing output succeeded in obtaining in 19388, 
additional receipts of $2,021 from dairy sales and $178 from egg sales, an 
average increase of $96.30 and $34.20 per farm, respectively. 


Despite the fact that in 1938, 331 more hogs, 93 more cattle, 119 more 
sheep, 5 more horses and more poultry were sold from the 21 farms than was 
the case in 1921, total receipts from these sales were less by $15,057 because 
of lower prices received. In other words, income declined by about 25 per cent 
while output increased approximately 40 per cent. Gross returns from all live 
stock per animal unit were $69.60 in 1938, as compared with $65.10 in 1921, 
but returns per unit from cattle, sheep and horses increased. ‘The most sub- 
stantial increase in gross live stock returns per unit occurred in the case of 
cattle, due in large measure to the stability of prices during 1937-38. In 1921 
rapid decline in inventory values served to reduce gross returns. Another factor 
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Tanus 10.—Saues or Livestock AND Gross RETURNS FROM LivEsTocK ON 21 Kent County Farms IN 
1921 AND 1938 


1921 1938 
Leesan Gross Gross 
Number Total Number Total 
of head value of ripe rin of head value of Tecate 
sold sales anit sold sales ita 
$ $ $ $ 
PPE ete si o/x abide we one 768 26,576 238-70 1,099 20,178 166-60 
CDOS EA (Se te daa © AT A RR ee ete 249 25,986 32-40 342 oon 70-52 
PEO GR cea sma nieet 230 2,360 22-90 349 2,345 43-90 
VOT SES tees steed anise es 11 1,915 10-90 16 1,589 28-60 
PEON ER AEE tunes het Sali elala sae scien Aer 1,486 ZOC “COMM melee tees 1,799 136-90 
par 
PATE VELOC seo le me eae ce lealo tea Melee « 58,323 Gos LON «i ais Gre tonnieee 43,266 69-60 


1 Gross Returns= Livestock and Products Sold or Used at Home, less purchases and plus or minus net 
change in inventory. 


in the increased returns was the greater numbers and improved quality of dairy 
animals. Although gross hog returns were considerably lower in 1938, this was 
largely a result of the price situation, for the quality of bacon hogs being 
produced underwent considerable improvement during the 17 year period, as 
such “fat” hog breeds as the Duroc Jersey and Poland China were superseded 
by Yorkshire and other bacon breeds. 


Summary of Farm Business.—Having made certain comparisons relating 
to the size, organization and returns from the crop and live stock enterprises 
on these 21 farms for the two years under observation, and having noted certain 
changes which took place, it seems a logical step to conclude this article with 
a consideration of the average financial returns from each year’s farm business. 
In Table 11 is presented a summary of the averages of the chief items pertaining 
to the farm business for each year. 


Cash receipts averaged $1,358 per farm less in 1938 than in 1921. It has 
already been shown that this situation resulted from the fact that price declines 
more than offset the increased output of the crop and live stock enterprises. 


It will be noted that both inventory increases and inventory decreases are 
shown in the table. This is due to the fact that on the 21 farms some of the 
various capital items including real estate, live stock, machinery, feeds and 
supplies, showed increases and some decreases, so that in arriving at the average 
farm income, items showing an increase are included with the receipts, and 
those showing decreases with the expenses. In 1921 the 21 farms spent an 
average of $339 per farm on improvements to, or purchases of, land and 
buildings. This more than offset depreciation charges so that the real estate 
inventory showed an increase of $177 per farm. Purchases of new machinery 
and equipment failed to counteract depreciation charges so the inventory of 
this item showed an average decline of $147. The live stock inventory was 
relatively the same in physical amount at the beginning and end of the survey 
year, but during 1921 live stock prices fell so drastically that an average 
inventory decrease of $608 per farm was shown for farm live stock. 


In 1938, an average sum of $101 was expended on farm real estate, 
which was insufficient to offset the depreciation charge on buildings, and resulted 
In an average inventory decrease of $39. Substantial purchases of new 
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machinery more than equalled the depreciation charged, and this inventory 
consequently increased by an average of $106 per farm. At the end of the 
survey year in 1938, increased numbers of live stock on hand resulted in an 
average live stock inventory increase of $425. This comparatively large 
increase was principally due to a hold-over of beef cattle at the end of the 
year and increased numbers of hogs on hand and higher values per hog due 
to higher prices. 


Taste 11.—SumMmary or Farm Business on 21 Kent County Farms ror 1921 anp 1938 


1921 1938 
Item ies 
Average per farm | Average per farm 
$ $ $ $ 
CUAMTNPRUGINEd a ee Ree L ae hE en il SelM het: ae 5,669 4,311 
lirvienGory increase nent nani le UL et ee Oke ee 638 749 
Ota Ariel eceipua aus kein tse aleedclioay va us stata 6,307 5,060 
COIL TOIGIOR CUISESE Te Bore coats Ue elas aCe atace Cielito wipt anaes tlacdete clavate lata stahs 2200 2,186 
CADtbaY CROP ABE RC Me NE IY al ta ile aod blige, Filgee lac aclltg wae duars bux iq Statehe utate 1,322 1,230 
NIVEH LOL VU GCERGON Onin A tsa lanitw dats @ are lbvale hues ceasdiehs aaa 986 199 
HL GUA LVN ARINC SPENBeS 2h eorou tia Gian WUE LG stabs utes slauensbanate aerate 4,558 3,615 
PERU OOTAG TM RVME CUe RON RUA UAT ym tet ccche, due aldicee in alee eae nh anges 1,749 1,445 
WiGas anLeTaRl OM GADIGAL Atio cae «okie turd alas cd widislate sols eaneles arente 1,360 767 
VA OUT LMCOING cok eect Bo tintea sree ei ae Giatote ke boettra stone nae 389 678 


The considerable decline in cash receipts and total farm receipts on these 
farms was accompanied only in small degree by a decline in expenses. Current 
expenses decreased only $64 per farm, and capital expenses $92 per farm. Of 
course it must be remembered that farm business was being conducted on a 
larger scale in 1938, which accounted to some extent for the apparent rigidity 
of expense. However, unless prices received for farm products fell more sharply 
than prices paid for farm supplies and services, and assuming the same degree 
of efficiency of farm management, receipts and expenditures for the larger farm 
business units in 1938 should have exhibited at least as favourable a ratio as 
in 1921. However, since non-agricultural prices remained comparatively rigid, 
increasing the productive capacity of the farms brought about larger expendi- 
tures without a compensating increase in receipts. 


A comparison of farm income (the net difference between total receipts 
and total expenses) for the two years shows a decline of $303 per farm in 
1938. This decrease (resulting chiefly from greatly diminished cash receipts) 
would have been even more serious except for a net inventory decrease of $348 
per farm during 1920-21, while in the 1937-38 survey year there was a net 
inventory increase of $550. This made the situation in the latter year much 
more favourable than would have been the case had cash receipts and current 
and capital expenses been the only items to consider, since the receipt items 
fell by $1,202 more than the expense items. 


Labour income is found by subtracting from the farm income a sum repre- 
senting a fair return on the capital invested in the farm business. The remainder 
represents the operator’s reward for labour and management. In 1921 a rate of 
5 per cent on capital was used in arriving at the interest charge of $1,360, while 
in 1938 a 4 per cent rate was used, resulting in an interest charge of $767. The 
difference of $593 in the interest item for the two years was due principally to 
the much higher capitalization already indicated for the farms in 1921, rather 
than to the difference of one per cent in the rate charged. As a result, however, 
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the operator’s labour income was less in 1921 than in 1938, and would have 
remained so even if the same interest rate had been employed for both years. 

To calculate the rate earned on the total farm investment, it is necessary 
to subtract from the farm income a sum representing wages for the operator’s 
own labour and managerial effort. If for purposes of comparison we assume a 
sum of $500 to be a satisfactory figure for the operator’s wage in both of the 
years, it will be found that the rate earned on total farm capital for 1921 and 
1938 was 4-5 per cent and 4-9 per cent respectively. The difference in rate 
earned would have been more marked if the operator’s labour were valued higher 
in 1921, in line with the comparative wage rates quoted in the previous article 
for the two years. We may assume wages for managerial ability to have 
remained more or less constant. 

It would seem, therefore, that valuations of real estate were too low in 
1938 as compared with 1921. It is probable that farm real estate values in 1921 
were still influenced by the higher earning powers enjoyed under the previous 
conditions of higher prices for farm products. Similarly, 1988 values were 
influenced by the low prices for farm products which prevailed during the 
depression period. In other words, changes in real estate valuation fluctuate 
more slowly than prices of farm products. Thus, on the basis of earning power 
for the two years compared, farm real estate, as far as this group of farms is 
concerned, was a much more attractive investment at 1938 prices than at 1921 
prices. 

Another measure of farming success sometimes found useful is the cash 
income, out of which living expenses must be met. This is found by subtracting 
the items of cash expense from the cash receipts. In 1921 out of average cash 
receipts of $5,669, farmers paid out an average of $3,381 in cash expenditure for 
farm operation, leaving a net cash income of $2,288. In 1938 cash receipts of 
$4,311 less cash expenses of $3,183 yielded a net cash income of $1,128 per farm. 
Thus in 1938 these farmers had a net cash income which averaged $1,160 less 
than in 1921. 

Summarizing briefly what apparently transpired in the 17-year period 
between the two surveys on these 21 Kent farms, it is apparent from the 
comparisons presented that the average size of business was increased, capital 
values underwent a rather drastic revision, cash revenues declined despite 
increased outputs, and expenses decreased only slightly. Since information is 
not available on the increase or decrease of indebtedness, a full appraisal of the 
economic position of the group of farms is impossible. However, we at least 
know that each farmer in the group was able to stay in business, raise his 
family, and make use of the automobile, hydro and other modern conveniences, 
throughout a period marked by severe economic stress which affected agriculture 
in company with other industries. 


CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING AND SERVICING ASSOCIATIONS 
SASKATCHEWAN—1914-38 
W. J. Hansen(1) ano W. F. CHown (2) 


The Co-operative Associations Act was passed by the Saskatchewan Legis- 
lature in 1914, and charters have been granted under the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act by the Registrar of Co-operative Associations, Regina, to associa- 
tions formed for the following purposes: 

to purchase or market farm products or supplies; to purchase and sell live 

stock and to purchase farm supplies; to buy and sell farm supplies (general 

merchandise); to buy and sell farm supplies and operate a community 
hall; to operate a community hall; to rent, lease or otherwise acquire land 





1 Co-operation and Markets Branch, Department of Agriculture, Regina. 
2Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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for grazing purposes; to operate a community pasture; to purchase farm 

supplies; to breed and sell live stock; to operate beef rings and similar 

enterprises. 

During the period 1914-38 two discernible phases of development have 
occurred and it would seem that a third phase is now evident. 


First Phase, 1914-27.—From 1914 to 1927, during the first fourteen years 
after the Act was passed, approximately one-half of all the associations incor- 
porated were formed to buy and sell carlot quantities of supplies and to handle 
farm live stock. The major activity was the shipment of live stock and conse- 
quently this was the most important aspect of development during that period. 
By 1927 this development slackened because in that year the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Livestock Producers, Ltd., was incorporated by special legislation. 
This organization was formed on a centralized plan and as a result, the charters 
of many independently organized associations were relinquished, though the 
live stock producers continued to operate as shipping locals of the central 
organization. 

In Saskatchewan an interesting type of co-operative organization developed 
in 1921, that of Co-operative Community Halls. Incorporations of this type 
of association were numerous during the period 1921-28, when no extensive 
development of other types was in evidence. The record of incorporations 
and dissolutions indicates a fairly well sustained continuity of interest in the 
operation of this form of co-operative effort. Co-operative Associations have 
brought community halls to many districts where, because of sparse population, 
private enterprise would have been unable to provide this essential service. 

Development in Saskatchewan of associations of the co-operative general 
store type has not been marked. During the twenty-five year period from 
1914-88, seventy-seven associations were formed for this purpose. The largest 
number of incorporations in any one year occurred in 1914 when sixteen co- 
operative stores were organized, and of this number twelve are still operating. 

With respect to the organization of co-operative associations carrying on 
any type of trading activities, the lowest point was reached in 1927, during 
which year no trading types of associations were incorporated. The year 
1927 marks the end of the first phase of the development of co-operative associa- 
tions in Saskatchewan. 


Second Phase, 1928-1938.—Commencing in 1928, there was renewed 
activity in the incorporation of co-operative associations. This was most pro- 
nounced in trading associations handling bulk products such as coal and wood, 
twine, petroleum products, oils and greases. Two principal factors contributed 
towards this renewal of interest, first, in 1928 the organization and incorpora- 
tion by special legislation of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., and second, the organization of the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Refinery in 1934. These two organizations have done much in stimulating the 
development of co-operative forms of business enterprises which has occurred 
in the Province during the past ten years. The number of live stock associa- 
tions established during this period was negligible. 


Third Phase, 1939.—Co-operative forms of business organization are at 
the present time in the third phase of development: integration into community 
types of organization. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., and the Consumers’ Co-operative Refinery have provided the initial impulse 
in this further development. In 1938-39 the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., extended its services and business operations to include 
the sale of farm machinery, repair parts, and general merchandise. In 1939-40, 
the Consumers’ Co-operative Refinery, Ltd., commenced a second phase of its 
development by enlarging its refinery plant and changing to cracking plant 
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operation. A record of the development and operations of these two co-operative 
organizations has been written previously and is available in a separate report.1 

Reorganization of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Live Stock Producers 
Ltd., in 1938-39, provided for the separate incorporation of its local shipping 
clubs and their federation with district and provincial organizations. It is 
to be expected that incorporations of this type will increase. 
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Taste 1.—NumMBER or Co-oPpERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS ON THE REGISTER AT THE END or EAcH YEAR 
1914 To 1938 








Number Number Number Number 
Year of associa- Year of associa- Year of associa- Year of associa- 

tions tions tions tions 

1914 102 1920 291 1926 ray | 1932 312 
1915 164 1921 268 1927 230 1933 320 
1916 270 1922 250 1928 245 1934 342 
1917 305 1923 228 1929 285 1935 374 
1918 315 1924 231 1930 298 1936 438 
1919 313 1925 218 1931 308 1937 503 
1938 560 








Average Age of Major Types of Associations, December 31, 1938.—The 
average life of dissolved associations of all types was 4:5 years compared to 9-2 
years for all types of active associations. A breakdown of the average age 
of these two groups by types of association is shown in table 2, from which 
it will be seen that differences exist for each type of association between the 
active and dissolved classes. 

1Chown, W. F.—Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa; mimeograph 


report—1939. 
2 Year of origin—1926; Unit—Number of Associations in Operation; y=295-76+9-65x. 
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TABLE 2.—CoMPARISON or AVERAGE AGEs or ACTIVE AND DISSOLVED ASSOCIATIONS BY TYPES 








Active Dissolved 

Types of Association average average 
age age 

Years Years 
Tred ng NN, CNC teMe etey ie N21 SUNS UES 01 ace Ce a 5-0 4-1 
Trading and Witvestocleseun ire sled os le NSO Ne NE A SNAG Iie ane 21-8 4-6 
General Stores aise mae cana eiaics sor) Wo cd oie Wa wk Wa Se peg erases a eae aon 12-9 5-2 
Halisand il racing vepeae roan ok yaeisd Cate sate + bo ln ose ore aie Ee eae pe 13-3 2-6 
Com mani ty Bia lis se ane ok fhe Pe ele heck a 5 pre dow God Mcee IS Eee ce ee 10-2 2-6 








Effect of Size of Association on Duration of Operations.—As a measure 
of size, the number of shareholders at the time of dissolution may be used as 
an index, though not always does it prove entirely satisfactory. Shareholders 
may or may not be active patrons, the extent of their patronage may vary 
and there may be a considerable number of non-shareholder patrons. Since 
this study has been confined to the records available in the Co-operation and 
Markets Branch of the Department of Agriculture, Regina, and since the 
information thus available is definitely limited, a high degree of correlation 
between various factors is not to be expected. 


Data for 531 associations were used in a statistical analysis to determine 
the relationship between size, based on the number of shareholders, and age. 
In 88 per cent of the cases, the larger the number of shareholders the greater 
the age of the association. When associations were grouped according to size 
it was found that where shareholders numbered less than 30, the average age 
of 188 associations was 4:4 years; where shareholders numbered from 30 to 
59 the average age of 121 associations was 5:7 years; where shareholders 
numbered 60 or over, the average age of 99 associations was 6°8 years. 


In view of the limitations of the data already referred to, the result is 
definitely significant and supports the point made in the previous report that 
successful and continuous operation requires the support of at least thirty to 
forty shareholder patrons. 


Relation between Location in Soil-Climaiic Zones and Age.—The Province 
of Saskatchewan is comprised of four major soil-climatic zones as follows: 
zone 1, short grass plains; zone 2, intermediate prairie zone; zone 3, park belt; 
zone 4, grey bush. 


TaBLe 3.—DIstTRiBpuTION AND AG& or ALL Typss or Dissotvep ASSOCIATIONS 


Tenn Associa- Average 
tion age 
no. years 
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It is indicated in table 3 that there is no significant difference in the average 
due to location in one or other of the soil-climatic zones of the Province, and 
that the chances of success and continued operation are just as good in one 
part of the Province as in another. 
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CONSUMPTION OF MEAT IN SAINT JOHN, MONTREAL AND VANCOUVER 


The average annual consumption per person of meat of all kinds in 2,060 
households in cities of Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver in 1936 was 123-5 
pounds (table 1). Of the three cities, Montreal had the largest per capita 
consumption with 144-2 pounds annually. The consumption in Saint John 
was 126-4 pounds and in Vancouver 109-8 pounds (tables 2, 3 and 4). 

The total consumption of all meats was closely related to the per capita 
income of all households in each city, the per capita income being arrived 
at by dividing the total income of the household by the number of persons 
in it. The lowest quantity of meat consumed per person in all cities was in 
the households on relief, and as income rose the total quantity of meat con- 
sumed per person increased. In the households where the families were on 
relief the average per capita consumption was 81 pounds, while households 
with a per capita income of $900 or more used 170-4 pounds of meat per person. 

Consumption of Lamb.—In all cities there was a rather striking relation- 
ship between income and per capita consumption of lamb, and it is evident 
from this study that the quantity of lamb used by low income families is very 
small. Taking the average of the three cities (table 1), relief households used 
only an average of 4-2 pounds of lamb per person during the year. Families 
with a per capita income of less than $300 used only 8:6 pounds per year; 
individual families of four persons in this income group would have an annual 
household income below $1,200. In the next income group, namely, $300 to 
$600 per person per year, the consumption was 17-7 pounds per capita and 
it rose to 30-6 pounds in the per capita income group of $900 or more. 

The average per capita consumption of lamb in Saint John was twice 
that in Montreal, while in Vancouver consumption was somewhat less than 
in Saint John but considerably higher than in Montreal. The actual figures 
for the three cities are, Saint John 17 pounds, Vancouver 14-5 pounds, and 
Montreal 8-1 pounds. 


Consumption of Beef.—Relief families and those with an annual income 
below $300 per capita used less beef than households with larger incomes. Apart 
from this difference in the quantity consumed by households in the lower income 
brackets, there was little relation between income and beef consumption. The 
average consumption per person in all cities was higher than the consumption 
of meat of any other kind, being 46-1 pounds in Saint John, 50-2 pounds in 
Vancouver, and 58:7 pounds in Montreal. 

Consumption of Veal.—Except that in all three cities, families on relief 
used less veal per person than other families, there was little relationship 
between income and the amount of veal consumed. The average per capita 
consumption in Vancouver and Saint John was practically the same, namely 
10-8 and 10-9 pounds per year, but in Montreal it was 23:8 pounds. 

Consumption of Bacon, Ham and Other Pork.—Per capita consumption 
of side bacon in Saint John was 7:8 pounds per year, in Vancouver it was 
4-6 pounds and in Montreal 3-2 pounds. For back bacon the figures of these 
cities in the same order were 3:3, 3:4 and 2-2 pounds per year. The relief 
households and those on low incomes used less bacon of both kinds than the 
higher income households. 

Consumption of ham averaged 9:8 pounds per person per year in Montreal, 
4-7 pounds in Saint John, but only 1-2 pounds in Vancouver. In all cities 
there was a direct relationship between consumption of ham and per capita 
income. 

The use of pork, excluding bacon and ham, was highest in Montreal where 
the per capita consumption was 16:1 pounds. Saint John was next with 13-4 
pounds, while in Vancouver the consumption was 8°3 pounds. There was 
little relationship between consumption of pork, other than bacon and ham, 
and the income of the household. 
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Consumption of Other Meats.—Sausage consumption varied from 8:2 
pounds per capita in Montreal to 4-8 pounds in both Saint John and Vancouver, 
and consumption had little relationship to the income of the household. 

Consumption of cooked meats in all cities was close to 1 pound per capita. 
Consumption of liver, heart and similar types of meat ranged from 2-4 pounds 
to 3:7 pounds in the different cities. 

There was a fairly direct relationship between poultry consumption and 
income in all three cities. The higher income households used much larger 
quantities of poultry meat than those on low incomes and on relief, The 
average per capita consumption of poultry meat in Saint John was 11-9 pounds, 
in Montreal 10-4 pounds, and in Vancouver 7-3 pounds. 

Canned meat was of little importance in Montreal, the average con- 
sumption per person being only 0-2 of a pound. In Vancouver it was 0-9 
of a pound and in Saint John 1-5 pounds. 


NOTES 


In the farm outlook for Saskatchewan, Professor E. C. Hope and H. 
Van Vliet summarize the situation as follows:— 

“The past year has been the best year for Saskatchewan farmers since 
1929. Cash income from wheat sales was the highest since 1929 and 
income from live stock enterprises was well maintained. 

“Business activity and employment in Canada and the United States 
will average higher in 1940 than in 1939; the demand for farm products 
will improve in both markets. 

“Total world wheat supplies in the 1940-41 crop year will probably 
be less than in 1939-40 but will still be relatively large. Developments 
due to the war will probably result in higher Canadian wheat prices for 
the crop of 1940 than in the closing months of 1939. The demand for 
flaxseed is not likely to improve in 1940. Alfalfa seed will sell for lower 
prices in 1940, and prices for crested wheat grass seed will show relatively 
little change from present levels. Hog prices will rule a little higher for 
the first 9 months; the outlook in the last 3 months is obscure, due to 
the uncertainty of any new agreement with Great Britain at that time. 
Beef cattle prices are reaching the peak of the cycle and will average 
higher in 1940. Sheep and wool prices will be higher in 1940 than in 
1939. The total horse population now appears to be increasing; prices for 
horses will gradually fall during the next few years. Favourable feed 
supplies and relatively favourable butter prices will maintain butter pro- 
duction in 1940. Strong domestic demand will result in higher prices for 
butter during 1940, but not as high as in 1938. Relatively heavy supplies 
of eggs and poultry in the first half of 1940 will cause continued weak- ° 
ness in prices, but prospective reductions in supply and increases in domestic 
demand will result in higher prices in the second half of the year than 
for the same period in 1939. 

“Taking into account all the known favourable and unfavourable 
factors, and assuming that the Saskatchewan grain crop will not be less than 
average, the total cash farm income for Saskatchewan in 1940 should be 
higher than in 1939.” 


The members of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists 
have elected Dr. J. F. Booth, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Dr. J. E. 
Lattimer, Macdonald College, and Professor Andrew Stewart, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, as members of the Conference Council. Dr. Booth will 
act as Chairman. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


While many uncertainties still exist regarding the effect of the war on the 
export demand for Canadian Agricultural products, it is now possible to review 
what has happened over the first seven months of hostilities. In so far as wheat 
and wheat flour are concerned, the amount taken by the United Kingdom during 
the period from September, 1939, to March, 1940, was slightly below that for the 
similar period of 1938-39. The total for the current period was 54,886,146 
bushels valued at $44,652,380, as compared with 57,361,894 bushels valued at 
$36,258,491 in 1938-39. Thus, the value of wheat and wheat flour exports was 
increased by $8,393,889 despite the reduced volume. Exports of this product 
have been showing some increase during recent months as compared with the 
earlier period of the war. Exports of oats and barley to the United Kingdom 
have both been sharply lower in the war period than during the same months 
of 1938-39. The decline in barley was from 8,212,950 bushels in 1938-39 to 
3,079,771 bushels in 1939-40; in the case of oats the decline was from 4,154,191 
bushels to 2,046,668 bushels in 1939-40. Exports of rye were small in both 
years, but show an increase of 12,845 bushels to a total of 57,148 bushels during 
the seven-month period. 

Second only to wheat in value are the exports of bacon and ham to the 
United Kingdom. Exports of these products have been sharply higher since 
the outbreak of war and the subsequent signing of the Bacon Agreement. 
During the first seven months of war, Canada shipped 161,314,300 pounds of 
bacon and hams to the United Kingdom compared with 95,014,100 pounds 
during the corresponding period of 1938-39. There was practically no difference 
in the price received in the two periods and the value of the product increased 
from $16,455,935 in 1938-39 to $28,052,893 for the seven-month period of 
1939-40. Exports of pork to the United Kingdom were relatively small in both 
years and slightly lower in the current period. Lard is also a small item in 
Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom. Exports in the period, September, 
1939, to March, 1940, amounted to only 13,525 pounds compared with 74,115 
pounds for the same period of 1938-39. 

Exports of both poultry and eggs were lower in the 1939-40 period as 
compared with the previous year, but exports of both of these products have 
been increasing during recent months. For the seven-month period exports of 
poultry to the United Kingdom were 789,679 pounds, against 2,614,717 pounds 
for the same period of 1938-39. However, more than thhalf of the exports in the 
current period were shipped during the final month of March. Exports of eggs 
to the United Kingdom totalled 903,240 dozen in 1939-40 as compared with 
1,129,888 dozen in the same months of 1988-39. In March, 1940, exports of 
eggs amounted to 333,000 dozen compared with only 60 dozen inet sapreftemdh 
of 1939. 
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ANNUAL AND Montaity INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro- _ j|tural mar-| Storage 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 GB Ei a ay Se ee Oe 2 aes ees eee 
1914 65:5 69-2 64-9 79-0 GOGO) She: sehen tule occ kick lyene.s Pee Loot meceetare Meee 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 67:3. erate cite son cease, sia Vive eo 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 T2°B Oh woe de on cece eile dus saa Aas See 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 So Gi atee uel oc hn baths Ala )a lw Soe ey eae 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 O7 ARN ee henete  a rest Ae tia Nie ats tose (Da eneeae Ra 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929.... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
19302235 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-8 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931... 1252 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 12557 
1982... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1033... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937... 84-5 84-5 85:7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938... 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 84+] 112-9 114-6 64-9 144 5 
1939... 75-4 64-4 54-2 81-4 83-6 122-4 125-6 87-4 168-5 

1939 
Jan... 73-2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-3 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb.. 73°2 64-7 54-7 81:5 83-1 111-7 114-1 32-3 161-4 
Mar.. 73°2 65-1 54-9 82-1 83-1 113-2 115-2 48+] 166-6 
April 73-4 65:5 56-1 81-3 83:1 116-7 119-1 60-3 183-1 
May. 13-0 65-2 55-9 80-7 &3-1 121-4 123-3 102 -6 230-7 
June... 73-3 63-3 55-6 76-1 82-9 121-4 124-4 40-5 210-6 
July: 72°6 62-7 55-0 75°5 83-1 120-5 123-9 76-8 150°6 
Aug... 72-4 58-4 48-2 75:6 83-0 125-2 127-5 112-4 150-2 
Sept... 78-2 64-2 53-6 82-0 82-9 125-8 128-3 174-4 143-9 
Oct.... 79-3 64-5 51-4 86-3 84-7 133-1 139-7 96-5 152-6 
IN@Wo 80-3 65-1 52-0 87-0 85-0 133-0 139-0 151-5 171-1 
Dec. 81-7 69-1 58-7 86-5 85-5 1383-3 138-2 101-3 148-8 
1940 

Jan... 82-6 70-0 60-8 85-5 85-1 138-6 145-2 101:3 168-9 
Feb.. 82-8 70-3 61-5 85-0 85-2 131-2 136-2 134-8 175-4 
Mar.. 83-2 71-3 63-1 84-9 85-7 123-0 127-0 36-7 191.3 
April. 83-1 72-1 64°9 84-1 85-6 151-0 159-8 60-4 215-1 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 62, and Monthly Mimeographs 1939-40. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1939-1940. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1939, subject to revision. 


There has been very little exportation of butter since war broke out, and 
since the beginning of 1940 only 900 pounds thave been shipped. The total for 
the 1939-40 period, ending March 31, was 197,200 pounds as compared with 
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8,880,000 pounds during the corresponding seven months of 1938-39. Cheese 
exports, on the other hand, have been higher, and this has been especially true 
since January, 1940. The total exports for the 1939-40 period were 53,941,100 
pounds, an increase of over eight million pounds from the previous period. 

In the case of fresh apples, exports to the United Kingdom fell off sharply 
during the seven months of 1939-40 as compared with those of the previous 
year. Total exports for the 1939-40 period amounted to 1,178,802 barrels as 
compared with 2,490,861 barrels in the previous period. Canned apples, on the 
other hand, enjoyed a substantial increase in exports and amounted to 24,375,945 
pounds in 1939-40 compared with 8,978,215 pounds a year previous. Exports 
of canned pears to the United Kingdom were also substantially increased to 
21,927,200 pounds as compared with 6,031,986 pounds for the 1938-39 period. 
The total of canned fruit exports amounted to 54,138,609 pounds in 1939-40 
compared with 18,055,474 pounds for the previous year. Canned vegetables 
also more than doubled in exports during the war period. The exports for the 
seven months, ending March 31, 1940, amounted to 138,163,689 pounds com- 
pared with 51,848,680 pounds in the same period of 1938-39. 

By far the largest portion of Canadian exports of farm produce is to the 
United Kingdom; however, the export of certain products to the United States 
is of considerable magnitude. Such items include live cattle, potatoes and 
turnips. Exports of live cattle to the United States have been lower in recent 
months compared with the previous year. Potato exports were also reduced, 
but there was a slight mcrease in the export of turnips to the United States. 

Exports of farm produce to other countries, which reach sizeable propor- 
tions, include wheat, eggs, apples and potatoes. Wheat exports to other countries 
have been reduced by more than 50 per cent from a year previous. Apple 
exports have also been sharply reduced. Potato exports have remained about 
equal to the previous year, while the exports of eggs have been increased to a 
considerable extent. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION IN CANADA, 1938-39 
A. E. RicHarps 


Over 1,000 farmers’ co-operative business associations in Canada volun- 
tarily provided a report of their business activities for the crop season 1938-39. 
During the year 110 new co-operatives were formed in the Dominion and 47 
associations reported dissolution. The total business transacted by all 
co-operatives during the year ended July 31, 1939, amounted to $201,659,984, 
an increase of $46,579,549 over the preceding year. 


Early Development.—Agricultural co-operation in Canada had its beginning 
in our pioneer settlements when farmers found that it was of mutual advantage 
to work together. Group action and exchange of labour helped to raise barns, 
clear land and introduce new machinery. While the commercial agriculture of 
recent years changed the form of group activity the co-operative principle 
remained. Many farmers found that savings could be made by co-operating 
in the marketing of their products and the purchase of supplies. 

Co-operation, as we think of it to-day, is an organized undertaking in 
Canada which takes us back to about 1850. Historical records of that time 
refer to mutual fire insurance companies, cheese factories and creameries 
followed by co-operative stores. 

Early development was local in nature but when production increased 
beyond local needs distant markets had to be found. Farmers learned that it 
was good business to combine their resources and pool their returns when 
shipping to far away markets. It reduced the risks of individual effort and 
the increased volume brought economies in operation. 
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Accomplishments.—Producer co-operatives in Canada have stood the test 
of time through competition, crop failures and other hazards which all business 
must face. From a beginning as small localized associations of producers there 
was amalgamation through the federation of locals on a regional or provincial 
basis and a number extended their activities to a national or Dominion-wide 
basis. Co-operative organizations hold a useful position in the movement of 
farm products to market and the purchase of farm supplies and they have 
gained an important place in Canadian business. 

Co-operatives have educated their members to produce the kind and quality 
of product that the market demands. They have exerted a real influence on 
the standardization of grade and pack of Canadian products. One could cite 
the activities of the dairy, grain, poultry and honey co-operatives in this regard. 
The larger co-operatives keep in constant and direct touch with domestic and 
foreign markets by means of telegraphic reports and with this information 
are in-a position to regulate the flow to market and improve the distribution 
between markets. With knowledge which the individual producer cannot com- 
mand they are able to avoid market gluts. By collective bargaining the co- 
operative has strengthened the position of the individual. These things have 
been accomplished and at the same time favourable public relations have been 
maintained. All this means reduction of waste, better quality and improved 
service or more efficient marketing. 


Definition.—F or the purpose of this record a farmers’ co-operative business 
association is defined as a business organization owned or controlled by the 
farmer patrons, i.e., farmers who use its services, and operated in their interest. 


Function and Value.—Where co-operatives have been able to do a better 
job than other business agencies they have been successful but all co-operatives 
have not succeeded. An efficiently operated co-operative provides a certain 
sense of satisfaction to its member patrons. The patrons know that through 
their co-operative they have received the best price obtainable for their products. 
They are given an annual statement in detail, certified by a competent auditor, 
accounting for all costs up to the time of primary sale. They have access to 
the books of their co-operative in order to obtain additional information with 
respect to any transaction. They know that the whole of the selling price less 
necessary and accountable costs has been returned to them. 


TasBLeE 1.—SUMMARY oF ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF NuMBERS, MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF FARMERS’ 
Co-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1931 To 1938 























Total 
Places Share- Sales of Sales business 
Crop year | Associa- of holders Patrons farm of including 
tions business or products supplies other 
members revenue 
$ $ $ 
WO31-d2es edn 795 3,501 379,687 417,000 134,611,154 10, 665, 503 145,303, 954 
1932-33 eeeune. 686 3,057 342, 369 376,000 106,804, 186 8,779,115 115, 849, 894 
1933-34... 04... 690 Saas 345, 024 379,740 | 128,909,035 7,389,034 136,411,483 
1934-35....... 697 3,301 341,020 378,730 | 117,783,560 7,991,755 126,064,891 
1935-36....... 781 3,186 366, 885 406, 321 144, 962,609 12,788,192 158,165,565 
1936-37...... 1,024 3, 987 396,918 451,231 157,031,405 16,363, 966 173,927,117 
1937-38....... UAB A Te 4,125 435,529 462,937 134,493,746 20,091,893 155,080,435 
1938-39....... 12352 3,791 445,742 486,589 | 180,747,471 20,400,008 201,659,984 





An important function of co-operative organization is the competitive 
regulation of other business agencies with respect to standards of quality, 
merchandising methods and excessive profit. In so doing the co-operatives have 
assisted all farmers indirectly for the private operator must keep pace with the 
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co-operative if he is to stay in business. On the other hand efficient private 
business enterprises have at times found the weak spots in a co-operative’s 
method of doing business and have survived where the co-operative failed. 

The dollar and cents value of co-operative organization to farmers is 
difficult if not impossible to measure for other business soon adjusts its methods 
and sales policies to meet a new competitor and as the years go by the direct 
benefits which the co-operative won for its patrons are lost sight of. Nevertheless 
the existence of the co-operative is a safeguard for the farmer and has exercised 
a regulatory influence on the activitives of outside agencies. 


Business Operations.—Co-operatives in Canada have improved their 
position during the past eight years from the standpoint of membership and 
volume of business (Table 1). The decline in value of sales to the low point 
in 1932 and subsequent rise was due largely to the changing level of prices. 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF ANNUAL BALANCE SHEETS AND FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1931 To 1938 














Net 
Paid-up Reserves worth as 

Crop Total Value General share and Working per cent of 

year assets of plant habilities capital surplus capital* total 

assets 

$ $ $ $ $ $ % 

1931-32...| 70,226,288 | 45,607,366 | 22,072,231 8,570,488 | 37,805,137 2,546, 691 66-0 
1932-33...| 90,003,261 | 42,520,970 | 43,005,593 8,224,016 | 38,773,652 4,476, 698 52-2 
1933-34...| 104,350,702 | 40,432,859 | 56,046,004 8,722,451 | 39,590,050 7,871,839 46-3 
1934-35...| 105,183,565 | 38,850,488 | 55,306,671 8,933,425 | 40,943,469 | 11,026,406 47-4 
1935-36...| 85,751,901 35,289,468 | 34,665,210 8,954,135 | 42,132,556 | 15,797,223 59-6 
1936-37...| 87,938,453 | 36,338,952 | 36,685,625 9,265,747 | 41,987,081 14,913,876 58-3 
1937-38...| 83,140,697 | 36,569,984 | 33,423,607 9,265,391 | 40,451,699 | 13,147,106 59-8 
1938-39...| 86,483,057 | 37,785,803 | 32,977,904 9,685,537 | 43,819,616 | 15,719,350 61-9 





*Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities 


The Co-operative Balance Sheet.—From 1931 to 1934 the total assets of 
co-operative associations in Canada increased from $70,226,288 to $105,183,565 
or by 50 per cent (Table 2). This was due mainly to increased inventories 
brought about by the accumulation of stocks of grain. Due to the fact that 
the co-operative marketing associations made advances to their members against 
the product and had to borrow money from the banks to do so, there was a 
corresponding increase in general liabilities. From 1935 to 1936 the co-operatives 
decreased their general liabilities by $20,641,461 or 37 per cent. In other words 
the companies paid off over twenty millions of debts during the year. This was 
possible because of the liquidation of inventories, chiefly grain, and the reduc- 
tion of accounts receivable due to improved economic conditions. Assets other 
than plant, mainly current assets were reduced from $66,333,077 to $50,462,433 
or by 24 per cent. As a result of these changes in capital structure, the general 
financial standing of the co-operatives was considerably strengthened. Reserves 
and surplus have increased from $37,805,137 in 1931 to $43,819,616 in 1938. 
For all companies regarded as a unit the ratio of assets except plant to general 
habilities which approximates the current ratio moved from 1:12 to 1 in 1931 
up to 1-48 to 1 in 1938 and during the same period working capital increased 
from $2,546,691 to $15,719,350. In other words the co-operatives as a whole 
have $1.48 of readily convertible assets with which to pay off each dollar of 
their total debts to outsiders. The net worth ratio has shown improvement 
since 1933. In 19388 the members’ equity or claim on assets amounted to 
62 per cent. This might be expressed more tritely by saying that, “the co- 
operatives are standing on their own feet.” 
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Too frequently size of business is used as the measure of co-operative 
strength. It is only when size is supported by a sound financial structure, tested 
for current and ultimate solvency that the true character of the business is 
revealed. Canadian co-operatives have passed these tests and appear to be 
permanently established in the commercial life of the Dominion. 


Tapie 3.—FARMERS’ Co-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN THE PROVINCES OF CANADA, CROP YEAR 
ENDED JuLyY 31, 1939! 


Share- Total 
WK . Places holders Sales of Sales business 
Province niga of or Patrons farm of including 
ond business | members products supplies other 
revenue 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 15 70 9,807 10,374 958,615 56, 628 1,007; 121 
Nova Scotia......... 129 129 7,328 11,480 2,936,978 1,606, 264 4,600,915 
New Brunswick...... 51 74 3, 686 6,482 1,077,007 348,179 1,425,247 
ChIeBeGE OTe hs cc) 488 518 38,388 38,388 | 10,561,240 4,117,063 | 14,747,350 
RITCRRION Melnick cece 'e 3 153 slog 35,251 48,508 | 33,014,301 3,741,002 | 36,618,286 
Manitobasod.. 54.5 50 347 46,175 56,394 | 15,792,614 1,043,840 | 16,849,725 
Saskatchewan....... 326 1,403 | 186,425 | 172,054 | 48,408,174 o.0(4, 920) 5a. leaves 
ere uke, a 44 536 64,498 71,181 | 36,038,943 1,578,847 | 37,685,363 
British Columbia... . 70 74 15,077 17,849 8,382,538 2,145,691 10,706, 957 
Interprovincial....... 6 463 39,107 53,879 | 28,577,061 2,088,267 | 25,683,297 
Totals:):..... Lisgaz 3,791 | 445,742 | 486,589 | 180,747,471 | 20,400,008 | 201,659,984 


1Not including co-operative insurance companies, credit societies, telephone co-operatives, and farmers’ 
institutes. 


Marketing.—In Canada the expansion of co-operative activity has taken 
place most rapidly and to the greatest degree in the marketing field. Presum- 
ably this field has offered the greatest opportunity to the farmer to effect 
savings and to provide needed services. Membership and business transacted 


TABLE 4.—FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN THE PROVINCES 
oF CANADA, Crop YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 19391 


Total Value of General Paid-up Reserves 
Province assets plant liabilities share capital} and surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 88,972 39, 246 26,371 13, 680 48,921 
INOVameOtIAg ND et ae, 1,797,540 664, 679 965,060 473,941 358,539 
New) Brinswiek ici. cus Jv 358, 122 125,352 300, 769 62,507 —5,154 
COMER Amma a Ns te CO Oe Ber 5,960, 165 2,386,403 3,492,786 931,358 1,536,021 
CONEATIO A Vad pees aeeht cia ites spo 3,833,054 1,597,934 1,561,954 1,155,529 1,115,571 
Manito arian. .ciiemet hevk 5, 309, 709 2,902,992 2,950,407 315,582 2,043,720 
Saskatehe wane ti) aces uso 37,833, 798 16, 167,648 12,067,627 1,251,658 24,514, 513 
VA Per cage i 10 yd) WPAN Pies Naas Hi 16, 868, 928 5,949, 727 6,005,011 407,494 10,456,423 
British Golumbiat/yitaive tie... 4,813,230 1,631,736 1,831, 230 1,765,510 1,216,490 
Interprovincialiy iis: weaves s 9,619, 539 6,320,086 3,776, 689 3,308,278 2,584,572 

CGAL eee RD: hlealthee ht 86,483,057 37, 785, 803 32,977, 904 9,685, 537 43,819, 616 


1Not including co-operative insurance companies, credit societies, telephone co-operatives, and farmers 
institutes. 


by marketing co-operatives is roughly ten times that of purchasing organiza- 
tions. In the compilation of the annual record of business only statistics from 
associations actually reporting for the current year are used. For the year 
ending July 31, 1939, the sales value of farm products marketed co-operatively 
amounted to $180,747,471, an increase of $46,343,730 over the previous year. 
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In 1938 the production and quality of the grain crop in Western Canada showed 
considerable improvement over that of the 1937 season. The price per bushel 
declined but due to increased volume the estimated total value of the grain 
crop marketed co-operatively increased by $31,000,000. The business of the 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario has been included in 
the summary for the first time this year. This is a co-operative bargaining 
association controlled by growers whose representatives annually negotiate a 
price with the tobacco manufacturers. After making allowance for the inclusion 
of the business of this association amounting to $16,000,000 and the increase 
in value of the grain marketed, the record indicates a slight gain in general 
business reported by other co-operatives over the preceding year. 


The grain growers are the most completely organized of the commodity 
co-operative marketing groups. Approximately 45 per cent of the grain received 
at country elevators in Canada during the crop year 1938 was handled by 
co-operative agencies. Co-operative processing plants accounted for 15 per 
cent of the total factory output of dairy products and fruit and vegetable co- 
operatives handled approximately 17 per cent of the total fruit and potatoes 
sold in Canada and exported for sale overseas. Co-operatives handling live 
stock and live stock products have been less successful in their development. 
In 1938 they accounted for approximately 11 per cent of the total marketings. 
All marketing co-operatives handled approximately 28 per cent of the main 
farm products entering commercial channels of trade. 





Purchasing.—Many associations formed primarily for marketing have 
found it possible to render an additional service to their members by utilizing 
the buying power already mobilized for the purpose of purchasing supplies 


TABLE 5.—FARM PRopucts MARKETED AND SUPPLIES PURCHASED BY CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CANADA, Crop YEAR ENDED JULy 31, 1939 


Total 
Share- Sales of Sales business 
Function and Associa- |Places of} holders | Patrons farm of including 
commodity tions |business or products supplies other 
members revenue 
$ $ $ 
Marketing— 

Dairy products........ 197 207 56,979 75,876 19,412, 343 314,478 19,898,326 
Fruits and vegetables... 100 136 9,823 13,156 9,125,104 1,787,141 11,080,500 
Grain and seed......... 32 2,126 192,615 192, 634 111, 116,878 1,851,960 | 113,036,189 
Divestock ee 4s aes 180 203 60,677 69, 422 16, 168,759 590,374 | 16,777,594 
POO rie eee eth oe ah 87 312 34,895 31, 229 4,296, 694 100,535 4,411,045 
ENON ee ess va ease 2 2 217 vi2 245,025 10, 843 257,929 
Maple products........ i 1 1,982 1,982 684, 925 - 684, 925 
SEO DAOC ookls cw este nes if 7 3,513 3,356 16, 653, 894 577 16, 665, 506 
Wa ae ae ea ] uA 7,000 6,000 615, 341 54,000 76, 368 
Re ee ee i eee cay 2 2 965 4,500 1,653, 685 17, 949 1,671, 634 
Miscellaneous.......... 6 18 14, 371 14,371 TAO SS0y em | tse. 150, 648 
Totals, Marketing.... 615 3,031 384, 037 413, 298 180, 122,478 4,727,857 | 185,310, 664 
PUTCEASIO est ite eet 717 760 61,705 73,291 624,993 | 15,672,151 16,349, 320 
Grand Totals.is.<: Leoee 3,791 | 445,742 | 486,589 | 180,747,471 | 20,400,008 | 201,659,984 


needed on the farm. For example, fruit marketing associations may buy 
fertilizer, spray material, barrels, boxes, flour and feed and general merchandise 
for their fruit growing members. A number of associations have been formed 
primarily for the purpose of buying supplies, usually bulk commodities, and 
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some are operating stores carrying a full line of general merchandise. Over 
half of this type operate in the Prairie Provinces and the principal commodities 
handled are gasoline, tractor fuel, and other petroleum products, coal and wood 
and binder twine. Sales of supplies and merchandise amounted to $20,400,008 
for the crop year 1938-39 which was a slight increase over the previous season. 

The porportion of farm merchandise and supplies purchased co-operatively 
is comparatively low, amounting to approximately 3 per cent of the sales of 
retail stores in the country and towns with a population of less than 10,000 


persons. 


Other Activities.—In addition to the marketing and purchasing associations 
described above, and for which statistics are given in the accompanying table, 
farmers are interested in other forms of co-operative activity. 

A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario as early as 1836 
and several still functioning as farmers’ mutuals were organized between 1850 
and 1860. To-day there are about 350 such companies with net assets of over 


$5 million and insurance at risk amounting to over one billion dollars. 


have a long history of successful operation, 


These 


TABLE 6.—FINANCIAL STRUCTURE AND CONDITION OF FARMERS’ MARKETING AND PURCHASING CoO-OPER- 
ATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, CRoP YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1939 


























alee 
: wort 
Function and Total Value General P Laci miei Working in per 
commodity assets of plant | liabilities capital aplus capital! SN 
assets 
$ $ $ $ $ $ % 
Marketing— 
Dairy products....... 5,551,549} 2,673,554) 2,242,409] 2,204,931) 1,104,209 635, 586 59-6 
Fruits and vegetables.| 4,950,746} 2,328,976) 2,545,270 954,005} 1,451,471 76, 500 41-6 
Grain and seed........| 64,306,847} 29,608,091} 22,976,040] 3,469,268) 37,861,539] 11,722,716 64-3 
Livestock yids oeead SL PLIG L629 531,057 400, 867 642, 758 72,996 177,797 64-1 
BOURGET ine ne One per 559,912 120,019 248, 195 69, 328 242,389 191,698 55-7 
FONT 5) LR a 206,481 17,415 164, 389 30,489 11,603 24,677 20-3 
Maple products....... 378, 343 248, 584 108,050 58,062 212,201 21,709 71-4 
EO Se ean chen 572,471 262,932 171,450 83, 850 plreaet 138,089 70-0 
PVs ae aN aL da 228 , 297 67,336 32,169 117,660 78,468 128, 792 85-9 
ne ay by de rR eg 277, 969 38, 990 7,477 2 270,492 231,502 97-3 
Miscellaneous3........ 3,595, 120 700,511} 2,635,023} 616,349 343, 748 259, 586 26-7 
Totals, Marketing.....| 81,744,356] 36,604,365) 31,531,339] 8,246,700) 41,966,317| 13,608,652 61-4 
Purchasing..............| 4,738,701} 1,181,438] 1,446,565] 1,438,837} 1,853,299} 2,110,698 69-5 
Grand Totals.........| 86,483,057! 37,785,803! 32,977,904] 9,685,537| 43,819, 616/15, 719, 350 61-9 











1Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities 
2Not organized on a share-capital basis. 
3Includes assets and liabilities of United Farmers of Ontario, Ltd., and Coopérative Fédérée de Québec 
but business has been distributed according to commodity groupings. 


Approximately 69,000 or 5 per cent of the telephones in Canada are operated 
by rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of 


$19,414 380. 


Inspired by the example of Quebec, six other provinces have passed co- 
operative credit union legislation within recent years, and societies have been 


formed for the purpose of making credit available to members. 


these have been formed in rural communities. 
Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose 


of canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. 


A number of 


As 
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many of the members of these societies are also farmers, mention may well be 
made of this activity in a summary of agricultural co-operation. During 1938 
20 fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia and British Columbia with 
a membership of 1,581 did a business amounting to $1,016,540 and at the end 
of the year held assets valued at $244,636. 


Legislation.—In 1908 the Nova Scotia Legislature passed the Farmers’ Fruit 
Produce and Warehouse Associations Act and in the same year the Quebec Legis- 
lature enacted the Co-operative Agricultural Associations Act. Since that time 
each province has provided for the incorporation of co-operative associations 
by suitable legislation. Since 1932, five provinces have enacted new co-operative 
associations acts and in three provinces there have been extensive amendments 
or consolidations. Such legislation varies between provinces but in most cases 
interest on capital is limited and it is required that profits shall be distributed 
to members on the basis of patronage. There is no Dominion Co-operative Act 
but several farmers’ organizations have been incorporated under the Dominion 
Companies Act. Others have been incorporated by special acts of the Dominion 
Parliament and provincial legislatures. About 90 per cent of the associations 
reporting are incorporated by one or other of these means but many small 
associations have not achieved such status and are buying or shipping through 
clubs or circles. 

In May, 1939, the Dominion Parliament provided assistance and encourage- 
ment to the co-operative marketing of agricultural products in the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939. The main purpose of the Act is 
to make it possible for an organization of producers operating on a co-operative 
plan to finance its producers through the marketing period. This is accom- 
plished through a Dominion guarantee against loss on an initial payment to 
producers, the amount of which is agreed to by the co-operative association 
and the Dominion Government. Ten associations embracing a large range and 
volume of farm commodities operated under this Act in 1939. The Act applies 
to practically all farm production except wheat for which a special act was 
provided called the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act 1939. In principle and 
purpose this Act is similar to the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing 
Act. A majority of the grain handling agencies in Western Canada have 
used this act to some extent during the past season in marketing the wheat crop. 





Marketings of hogs in Canada for the first twenty weeks of 1940 totalled 
1,814,226 head, an increase of 44-6 per cent over the corresponding period of 
1939. Marketings have continued heavy throughout recent weeks and for the 
week ended May 16 amounted to 106,368, compared with 61,854 head for the 
the same week of 1939. The percentage increases by individual provinces for 
the twenty-week period have been: Alberta 49-2 per cent; Saskatchewan 79-2 
per cent; Manitoba 78-6 per cent; Ontario 25-7 per cent; Quebec 48-5 per cent 
and the Maritime Provinces 36-5 per cent. 





The Canadian Agricultural Economics Society will hold its Annual Meeting 
at the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, June 20 and 21. Land tenure, land 
value, land classification and farm credit will be the main subjects to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting. The parent body, the Canadian Society of Technical 
Agriculturists, will meet during the same week. Registration of delegates will 
begin on June 19. 

The American Society of Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers will hold 
its summer meeting in Winnipeg during the following week. 
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RELATION OF OCCUPATION TO CONSUMPTION OF LAMB 
CuHarLoTTe I. JOHNSTON 


In a previous article* it was shown that in studies of meat consumption 
there was a direct relationship between per capita income (household income 
divided by the number of persons in the household) and consumption of lamb 
in 2,060 households in the Cities of Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver. 

When the information on meat consumption was being obtained from house- 
holders in the cities mentioned, the occupation of the chief wage earner was 


TABLE 1.—ANNUAL PER Capita CONSUMPTION OF LAMB BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN THREE CrtT1Es: SAINT 
JoHNn, MoNTREAL, AND VANCOUVER, 1936 


Number of Per capita 


Occupation households | consumption 
pounds 

RB Err ed err IO TSTON GCE sic a:5 Oo tik rw ao coerce Bes Gisum us loi tte, len sic n Sen aU cc ear 191 22-4 
PEXCeutI Ve 1AT WE DUBINEOAS 2. TEN be oui ek oe tue cooks op Llouiaye bia etalets a TEE ae aaa eertg 124 22-1 
OL GLMCA VERE coho ot 6-te hd. Whee rad SN alaiecd Gish Stat al ORs te gt lala Rete ie pee eRe ston gets 166 19-0 
CELL Rea eA ea sls kha ly raies wha te tovatahe Sue CMe od Dimitra ks alae ck} 2 eRe a cE 154 16-4 
DATS SIAM Sa chertc tev cteutuce wicictte ale wea legeilics ig lator, 4:06 tees le SHER Ue ete Tero RTI Te ReRa rE eta acre 122 14-0 
Mxecutive--sin all Dusinessichi ic) eae I ek oe te eas 168 13-7 
PAR EPOMIS ETS TEGO sala sw ce ha oie © ella win ta/e erate ainiate GPE ee tatete hc ore MNS as heey es a 496 12-4 
DAP RCHEE Cope VENI CLE LOL o.'3, savas wis svn eon da Ris meister a ty 395 10-1 
Ubemiplaved 620i es a in eee eae SW Oa ele eee alee De a eC mee 217 5:0 
Uebel wid ko ok lal a asec eile ike ateebeteils garner a hes Rear a 2 ea Se 27 11-2 

Lotal Or AVErages eisai ee toden sk & Pe aa ee REN ce) 2,060 13-4 


recorded. During the analysis of the data the records obtained from each house- 
holder were sorted according to certain occupational groups ‘and the variations 
in per capita consumption of lamb were calculated. The per capita consumption 
of lamb in the nine occupational groups varied from five pounds annually in the 
households in which the chief wage earner was unemployed to more than 
twenty-two pounds in households headed by persons who were retired or who 
were executives of a large business concern (Table 1). The third largest 
consumption was in households headed by persons who belonged to the pro- 
fessional class and the second smallest consumption was in the families of 
unskilled labourers. 


TABLE 2.—ANNUAL PER Capita CoNsSuUMPTION or LAmB ACCORDING TO PER Capita INCOME OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL GROUP IN SAINT JOHN, MONTREAL AND VANCOUVER, 1936 





Saint John Montreal Vancouver Three Cities 
Per capita Number Per Number Per Number Per Number Per 
income of capita of capita of capita of capita 
house- |consump-| house- | consump-| house- | consump-| house- | consump- 
holds tion holds tion holds tion holds tion 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Less than $300..... 4 7-7 9 9-8 14 14-3 ai 11-6 
$300-$599.......... 12 17-6 i fs 17-9 aC 152 50 16-6 
$600 or more...... 32 26-0 19 22-9 38 24-8 89 24-8 
Total or 
Average....... 48 20-9 39 17-6 79 18-7 166 19-0 


In the main, the order of the groups according to per capita consumption 
of lamb was the same as the order of the groups according to per capita income. 
This would lead to the conclusion that income and not occupation of the chief 
wage earner determines the amount of lamb consumption in the household. 


*Economic Annalist, April, 1940. 
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To throw further light on this subject the families in four of the occupational 
groups, namely, professional, executives of small businesses, skilled and un- 
skilled labourers, were divided according to per capita income. In the pro- 
fessicnal group in all three cities there was a progressive increase in consumption 
of lamb with increase in income (Table 2). Taking the three cities together 
the average consumption of lamb per person in the households with a per capita 
income of less than $300 was about 12 pounds, households with a per capita 
income of $300 to $600 consumed about 17 pounds per person, and consumption 
rose to about 25 pounds in households with incomes averaging $600 or more per 
person. 

In the families headed by an executive of a small business the analysis of 
the consumption of lamb by per capita income also showed a direct relationship 
between income and lamb consumption (Table 3). For the three cities and the 
three per capita income groups the average annual consumption was 7 pounds, 
18 pounds and 26 pounds respectively. For all income groups in Saint John and 
in Montreal the number of families was rather small. 


TABLE 3.—ANNUAL PER Caprta CONSUMPTION oF LAMB ACCORDING TO PER CAPITA INCOME OF THE EXECUTIVE 
or SMALL Business GRovp, IN SAINt JoHN, MONTREAL AND VANCOUVER, 1936 


Saint John Montreal Vancouver Three Cities 
Per capita Number Per Number Per Number Per Number Per 
income of capita of capita of capita of capita 
house- | consump-| house- | consump-| house- | consump-| house- | consump- 
holds tion holds tion holds tion holds tion 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Less than $300..... 12 12-5 16 5-2 31 5-9 59 7-0 
$300-$599.......... il: 23-6 10 16-0 44 16-6 67 18-0 
$600 or more...... 11 43-0 5 18-0 26 19-8 42 26-4 
Total or 
Average....... 36 22-5 31 8-8 101 12-2 168 13-7 





Grouping the households of which the chief wage earner was a skilled 
labourer according to per capita income, revealed similar relationship between 
income and lamb consumption as was shown in the occupations already mentioned 
(Table 4). 


TaBLE 4.—ANNUAL PER Capita CONSUMPTION OF LAMB ACCORDING TO PER CapPITA INCOME OF THE SKILLED 
LABOURER GROUP, IN SAINT JOHN, MONTREAL AND VANCOUVER, 1936 


Saint John Montreal Vancouver Three Cities 
Per capita Number Per Number Per Number Per Number Per 
income of capita of capita of capita of capita 
house- | consump-} house- | consump-|} house- | consump-| house- | consump- 
holds tion holds tion holds tion holds tion 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Less than $300 3 53 11-1 91 3°9 92 11-2 236 7-9 
$300-$599.......... 32 19-8 41 14-2 124 18-2 197 17-7 
$600 or more...... 10 31-0 7 14-9 46 24-6 63 24-6 
Total or 
Average....... 95 15-0 139 6-2 262 15-9 496 12-4 


Analysis of lamb consumption by unskilled labourers and their families also 
shows that income and lamb consumption were directly related (Table 5). 
There was one exception to this statement and that was in the City of Van- 
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TasBie 5.—ANNUAL PER Capita CONSUMPTION or LAMB ACCORDING TO PER Capita INCOME OF THE UNSKILLED 
LABOURER GROUP, IN SAINT JOHN, MONTREAL AND VANCOUVER, 1936 














Saint John Montreal Vancouver Three Cities 
Per capita Number Per Number Per Number Per Number Per 
income of capita of capita of capita of capita 
house- | consump-| house- |consump-} house- |consump-| house- | consump- 
holds tion holds tion holds tion holds tion 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Less than $300..... 78 10-5 63 3°3 116 9-0 267 7-9 
$300-$599.......... 20 19-0 23 10-4 72 18-5 115 17-2 
$600 or more...... 6 32-1 2 24-0 15 12-3 23 19-3 
Total or 
Average....... 104 12-3 88 4-5 203 11-8 395 10-1 








couver where the households with a per capita income of $600 or more used less 
lamb than those with incomes of $300-$600 per person. As unskilled labourers 
as a class are low wage earners there was only a small number of households with 
incomes of $600 per person or more in all three cities. 


PUBLIC MARKETS IN QUEBEC CITY 


B. A. CAMPBELL AND P, E. Doyuel 


Quebec, one of the oldest cities in North America, had a population of 60 
persons in 1620. This had increased to 7,000 one hundred years later, to 20,396 
in 1825 and by 1940, there were approximately 154,000 persons resident in 
the city. 

The growth of such an urban centre affords an opportunity to study 
economic and social organization. One of the chief phases of economic life is, 
of course, the distribution of food and the importance of the public market in 
this connection is readily recognized. 

Historians are not in complete agreement regarding the date of the estab- 
lishment of the first market in Quebec City but as early as 1649, a place in 
Upper Town was known as the Upper Town market*. It was located opposite 
the Basilica on the site now occupied by the monument to the memory of 
Cardinal Taschereau. Old engravings depict a circular building in the centre 
of the square which was known as the Market Hall. Later on, butchers’ stalls 
were constructed in a long, narrow, one storey building. By 1878, expansion of 
the business area in the vicinity of the market forced its abandonment. 

In Lower Town,—the area lying between the St. Lawrence and St. Charles 
Rivers and the cliff, another market was built in 1676. It was situated opposite 
the present Notre Dame des Victoires Church. This was a pioneer market to 
which farmers brought grain, eggs, butter, fowl, and meat. Housewives dis- 
played handicraft work such as sashes, homespun cloth, rag carpets and other 
home made products. In later years, the Indians from the reservation at 
Loretteville also occupied portions of the Market Square on market days and 
displayed baskets, moccasins, toboggans, snow shoes and other articles. This 
market ceased to operate in the early nineteenth century. 

One historian writes that the market was a local organization for trade 
between farmers and townspeople. A copy of market regulations of 1708 gives 
indications of the character of the institution. “It had apparently been the prac- 
tice of farmers to spread out their goods on the beach or in their canoes, for 


1Mr. Doyle is a member of the staff of the Horticultural Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Quebec, and Mr. Campbell is Agricultural Assistant, Economics Division, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

2Lemoine, J. M. “Quebec—Past and Present’’. 
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the new regulations prohibited farmers from selling anything on the beach 
except eels and hotel men were forbidden to buy before 8 a.m.?” 

There were two market days each week in Quebec in these early times— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Regulations governing trade were drawn up as early 
as 1683 and revised as already mentioned in 1708. Further changes were made 
in 1765 to prevent the exploitation of the farmers and consumers by the 
merchants of the city. A system of weights and measures was established in 
1676 and farmers were not allowed to begin selling on the market before 
designated hours in the morning nor to sell on the streets until the markets 
had closed. Hucksters and traders were not permitted to go to the edge of the 
city or beyond to meet farmers and arrange for purchases before the products 
had been displayed on the market. 

In 1796, the butchers presented a petition to the government asking for 
the repeal of one of the ordinances passed in 1765. This ordinance read as 
follows*: ‘‘no butcher shall on any pretence purchase or contract for, or cause 
to be purchased or contracted for, any kind of provision or provender, brought 
to the market before the hour of 10 in the forenoon, from the first day of May 
to the 30th day of September, nor before the hour of twelve at noon, from the 
first day of October to the 30th day of April under a penalty of five pounds for 
each such offence.” No indication is given as to whether or not their request 
was granted. 

The next development took place in Upper Town in 1825 when the Berthelot 
Market was built. It was located in Montcalm Ward on the west side of 
Berthelot street, north of St. Patrick street and east of Lachevrotiere. This 
market has never been of major importance although it is still in operation. 
The Finlay market was established at the foot of the cliff facing the wharves 
of the Quebec-Levis Ferry Company in 1834. The growth of ferry traffic 
resulted in this market being “officially abolished” in 1905 but it is still used 
by some farmers and hucksters. The St. Andrews market for fish and hogs was 
set up near the Finlay market in 1841 but it was only in operation for a few 
years, its business being transferred to the Champlain Market which was built 
in 1854. 

In Lower Town another market was opened in 1849 when the St. Paul 
market was erected close to the Jetty built by the French government in 1730 
to form a harbour for the protection of small river craft conveying wood, hay, 
stone, lime and other products to the city. The Jetty was demolished when the 
gas works and long wharf were constructed. The site of the St. Paul market 
was transferred to the Provincial Government to establish the terminal of the 
Great Northern Railway. This market was replaced by the Palais market 
which was abandoned in 1922. Near the Finlay market, the Champlain was 
erected in 1854. It was a stone building well located and became a successful 
business venture. It was enlarged in 1883 to provide for an enclosure for the 
sale of cattle. This site was transferred in 1910 to the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commission for a nominal sum. The transfer was made to provide for 
sites for a station, sheds and other necessary railway facilities but it was not 
used for this purpose. 

Another market was the Jacques Cartier which was built in the St. Roch 
section of the city in 1857, at a cost of $16,000. The market buildings were 
destroyed by fire in 1911 but the land was used for a market until 1925, 

In the upper sections of the city, the Montcalm Market was built near 
the St. Johns Gate in 1877 and continued in operation until the site was used 
for the erection of a municipal theatre, a fine new community centre in 1931. 

The most important public market now used in Quebec City is the St. Roch 
which is located on the bank of the St. Charles River. It replaced the Jacques 





3 Innis, Mary Quayle—Economic History of Canada. Page 21. 
4 Journal of Assembly, Quebec, 1796, p. 101. 
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Cartier and Palais markets. Since 1938, the administration of the market has 
been carried on by a syndicate of growers under the supervision of the Quebec 
Horticultural Service. 

St. Pierre Market was built in 1899 and located in St. Sauveur ward 
between Duquesne, Montcalm and Durocher streets and still remains in oper- 
ation. 

Some agricultural products such as flour during the course of the years have 
disappeared entirely from the public markets in Quebec while live stock, butter, 
and eggs are sold in more modest quantities than once was the case—locally 
grown fruits and vegetables are displayed in volume but are sold to an increasing 
extent by the specialized wholesale dealers. 

These changes indicate that the growth of business results in changes in the 
location of distributing centres, changes in residential areas affect the location 
of markets too. Moreover with the growth of transportation by truck further 
changes must be expected and with this in view, the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the Dominion Department of Agriculture has 
been conducting studies of the movement of fruit and vegetable products in 
particular in order that adequate facilities may be available to farmers, whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers who use the public markets of Quebec. 

It is recognized that in this short article, many important facts have been 
omitted and perhaps certain statements might be modified in the light of more 
adequate data. It is hoped, however, that the value of historical records in 
research may be emphasized. The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
of Mr. Desjardins, Quebec City Archivist, in assembling reference material on 
which this article is in part based. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


The arable area in England and Wales has declined from 11 million acres in 
1914 to 9 million acres in 1939, according to a note by R. J. Thompson in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. Numbers of all classes of live stock, 
except horses, are higher now than at the outbreak of the first World War. 

The reduction in acreage has been largely among crops used for feeding live 
stock, such as barley, oats, swedes and mangolds. Sugar beets have increased in 
acreage to the extent that approximately one fourth of the sugar requirements 
are produced from home grown sources. Wheat acreage in 19389 was 7 per cent 
below that of 1914, but in 1938 the acreage was above that of 1914. 


The total of 9 million arable acres includes over two million acres of 
rotation grasses. An effort 1s being made to have the poorer of these grasslands 
ploughed up and devoted to more productive crops. The net decline in agri- 
cultural area, as a result of industrial expansion, is estimated at from 1 to 14 
million acres. 

The increases in live stock numbers have been substantial. Cattle numbers 
have increased by 15 per cent over those of 1914. Pigs have increased by 40 
per cent and sheep by 4 per cent. Numbers of horses have declined by 40 per 
cent over the 25 year period. 

The increase in live stock numbers, with apaeea nent increases in the pro- 
duction of meats and live stock products, despite the decline in feed supplies, has 
been accomplished by greater importations of feeding stuffs. The writer con- 
cludes, “So long as this imported supply can be kept up or any shortage made 
good by the production of animal feeding stuffs from the new arable land now 
being brought under cultivation, it is safe to say that the home production of 
human food—that is, meat, milk, eggs and poultry is potentially greater now 
than it was in 1914.” 
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STOCKS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Stocks of farm products in Canada may have an important bearing on the 
future prices of these products and on Canada’s ability to supply any demand 
which may come from the Allies in Europe. In the case of almost all farm 
products, the stocks in store on May 1, 1940, were relatively high compared 
with the same date of a year previous. Stocks of wheat (visible supply) 
amounted to 298,448,000 bushels, an increase of 163,532,000 bushels over those 
of May 1, 1939. Supplies of other grains including oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed were also higher, although relatively small in comparison with wheat. 
Stocks of oats amounted to 10,288,000 bushels, while those of barley were 
9,605,000 bushels. 

Stocks of all meats, with the exception of veal, were higher than at the same 
date a year previously. Greatest increase was recorded in the case of pork where 
the 1940 figure amounted to 68,716,000 pounds compared with 36,477,000 pounds 
on May 1, 1939. In addition, there were stocks of 3,802,000 pounds of imported 
pork in Canada in 1940. This item amounted to only 46,000 pounds a year 
previously. Stocks of beef amounted to 20,362,000 pounds in 1940 compared with 
12,822,000 pounds in 1939. Stocks of other meats were relatively small in both 
years. 

Butter stocks on May 1, 1940, were only slightly above those of 1939 and 
amounted to 10,320,000 pounds. Stocks of cheese, on the other hand, were 
lower in 1940 at 13,684,000 pounds compared with 26,508,000 pounds at May 1, 
1939. Stocks of concentrated whole milk amounted to 10,571,000 pounds as at 
April 1, 1940, compared with 7,025,000 pounds for the same date of 1939. 

Stocks of both eggs in the shell and frozen eggs were ‘higher in 1940 than on 
May 1, 1939. The figures for May 1, 1940, were 4,600,000 dozen in shell and 
3,756,000 pounds of frozen eggs. Dressed poultry stocks were also higher at 
7,858,000 pounds at May 1, 1940, than on the same date of the previous year. 

Reductions in the exports of apples during 1939-40 resulted in larger stocks 
on hand at May 1, 1940. Stocks of apples amounted to 262,000 bushels com- 
pared with 213,000 bushels in the previous year. As the storage season for 
potatoes draws to a close, stocks amounted to 56,000 tons at May 1, 1940, com- 
pared with 88,000 tons at the same date of 1939. Stocks of onions amounted to 
3,000 tons in 1940 as compared with 1,000 tons in the previous year. 


THE 1939 TOBACCO CROP 


Adjustments in international trade since the outbreak of war have had 
important repercussions on the marketing of the 19389 Canadian tobacco crop. 
The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics points out that 
record exports of 26,684,733 pounds of Canadian tobacco went to the United 
Kingdom for the crop year ended September, 1939. But since that time the 
British authorities have as a war measure, restricted total imports of Canadian 
tobacco to the comparatively small quantity of 8 million pounds. This restric- 
tion, affecting the crop grown in 1939, came at a time when production in 
Canada had reached a peak of 109,846,000 pounds, an increase of 8 per cent 
over the production of the previous year. No immediate solution to the market- 
ing problem created by this restriction is in sight and prospects are that there 
will be a carry-over into the 1940-41 crop year of an unsold surplus of approx- 
imately 30 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco. 

The Canadian tobacco crop of 1939 was largely of the flue-cured type which 
accounted for 75:2 per cent of the total; the burley type made up an additional 
13-2 per cent. The bulk of the tobacco of these two types was produced in 
Ontario, although the production in Quebec of 4,120,000 pounds of flue-cured was 
a sharp increase over 1938. Most of the cigar-leaf and other types was produced 
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in the province of Quebec. Small amounts of flue-cured tobacco are grown in 
British Columbia. The average price for that portion of the 1939 crop which 
has been sold was 19-4 cents per pound for flue-cured compared with 22-5 cents 
for the 1938 crop. The average price for all varieties was 17-5 cents per pound 
in 19389 compared with 20-0 cents in the previous year. 

Referring to the probable acreage in 1940, the Bureau of Statistics points 
out that the Flue-Cured Marketing Association of Ontario has advised growers 
to reduce their acreage by at least one-third from that of 1939. The Burley 
Marketing Association has advised a reduction of 124 per cent in acreage. 
Reductions in acreage in Quebec are also predicted. 


AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES BOARD 


Reference has been made previously in the pages of the Economic Annalist 
to the work of the Agricultural Supplhes Board during the late months of 1939. 
Monthly reports are now available covering the activities of the Board during 
the first four months of 1940. These activities cover a wide variety of com- 
modities and situations arising out of wartime conditions. 

One of the important functions of the Board over this period, has been the 
publication in both French and English of a number of wartime pamphlets deal- 
ing with many phases of agricultural production. The object in these publica- 
tions has been to present each subject in as practical and concise a manner 
as possible, and for this reason, most of the pamphlets have been restricted 
to four pages in length. 

In view of the probability that Russian and other European supplies of 
fibre flax and fibre flax seed would not be available on the British market, con- 
siderable attention was given to the possibility of increasing the production of 
both the fibre flax and the seed in Canada. Arrangements were made to 
increase production during 1940 in those areas of Canada where the crop can be 
grown with success, and all surplus seed, after these arrangements had been 
completed, was made available to growers in Northern Ireland. 

The Board gave consideration to the question of feed prices and studies 
were made of the relationship between feed prices and prices of live stock and 
live stock products. In February a special committee on foodstuffs was estab- 
lished under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the statistical and other 
reports prepared by the Board were transferred to this committee. 

The Board met with representatives of the Nova Scotia apple producers 
and packers regarding governmental assistance in marketing the 1940 apple crop. 
As a consequence, an Order in Council was passed on April 26, 1940, authorizing 
the Minister of Agriculture to enter into negotiations leading to an agreement 
between the Dominion Government and the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board 
whereby the Dominion will guarantee a net return f.o.b. warehouse of 80 per 
cent of the 3-year-average (1936-37-38) net return for that portion of the 1940 
crop represented in a schedule prescribing varieties, grades and sizes, the aggre- 
gate quantity of which, less 100,000 barrels thereof to be marketed in Canada 
by the said Board, will be as nearly as can be calculated 85 per cent of the 
average exports for the said 3 years. 

The sub-committees under the Board appointed to deal with seeds, fertilizers, 
and pesticides respectively, have given consideration to numerous problems which 
have arisen as a result of the war, and when necessary, action has been taken to 
assure that the supplies of these products shall be maintained. 

The title of the Board, which prior to March, 1940 had been the Agricul- 
tural Supplies Committee, was changed to Agricultural Supplies Board by 
Order in Council P.C. 948 of March 6, 1940. This was done primarily for 
purposes of internal administration. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Agricultural prices in Canada during the first half of 1940 have shown 
comparatively little change. Improvement in business activity within the 
country has been a stimulating factor, but increased production of many 
products, combined with the uncertainty of the export market, has tended to 
keep prices from rising. 

Business activity in Canada, measured by the index of the physical volume 
of business, has risen steadily throughout the war period and has been 
accompanied by a similar rise in employment. The increased purchasing power 
made available to consumers has been a strengthening factor in the domestic 
market for farm products. On the supply side, there has been increased 
production of many products, including pork, eggs, butter and cheese along 
with an increased carry-over of grains, especially wheat. Marketings of beef 
cattle have been slightly below those of the first half of 1939 and prices of beef 
cattle have been materially above those of the preceding year. Exports of 
agricultural products are now largely confined to the United Kingdom and sales to 
that country are for the most part under the control of the Ministry of Food 
for Great Britain. Agreements have been made for the sale of several products, 
including ‘bacon, cheese, and eggs. Sales of wheat are made both directly 
through the Canadian Wheat Board and on the open market. The rapidly 
changing conditions in the war zone have made it impossible to predict with 
any certainty what the export demand for agricultural products may be even 
in the immediate future. For most agricultural products, exports in the first 
five months of 1940 were substantially above those of the same period of 1989, 
but certain commodities, such as apples and tobacco have not been in demand. 

The situation in regard to wheat is particularly difficult at the present 
time. The carry-over in Canada on July 31, 1940, will be close to 250 million 
bushels and early estimates of the new crop indicate that from 350 to 400 
million bushels will be harvested during 1940. After allowing for domestic 
requirements for milling, seed and feed, supplies on hand will be adequate to 
meet the normal demands of the United Kingdom for three years. At present 
no other market of any consequence exists. 

The hog situation is also one of surplus supplies at the present time. 
Marketings during the first 6 months of 1940 were more than 45 per cent 
above those of 1939 and more than adequate to meet both domestic and export 
demand. Reduced marketings during the summer months will aid in lowering 
storage stocks, but heavy marketings are anticipated during the fall of 1940. 
Efforts are being made to further increase our shipments to the United Kingdom, 
but no definite information will be available until a new agreement is reached, 
probably in August. ‘The cattle market has so far been affected only indirectly 
by the war. Marketings have been running slightly below those of — | 
and with increased domestic demand prices have been stronger. 
live cattle to the United States have been below those of la 
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ANNUAL AND Montuty INpDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 





Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
Retail |—————_ 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial) Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| _ pro- tural mar-| Storage 
1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 


esr | | | | | ee, | ee | nN | 


1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 er Saal Mtge 2) Hae aa ee, Ata te 4 hai year Sat IM Wns Fa 
1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 66:0 rian. oe SOR Ha, 2 ails Sete cgiedan eee 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 BU SOA A. ts5 Same Late ot sex ome) Sa tees ok ee ole cele oe 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 C2 DA swat caielale elves wat bebavedal) hatenctatey atelt terri emenaatate 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BOG Te aware ne diate ca lecol awe | eis arate ie entall'ssogetstt tian wee 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 O7 88. ey comin Faces os soe eh cromptaties cae arene 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152:5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108 -6 
1926.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931... 72+2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76°8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72:1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937... 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120 8 49-4 157 3 
1938... 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 84-1 112-9 114-6 64-9 144 6 
1939... 75-4 64-4 54-2 81-4 83-6 122-4 125-6 87-4 168-5 
1939 
May... 13°7 65 +2 55-9 80-7 &3-1 121-4 123-3 102-6 230-7 
June... 73°3 63-3 53-6 76-1 82-9 121-4 124-4 40-5 210-6 
July... 72°6 62-7 55-0 75:5 83-1 120-5 123-9 76°8 150-6 
AS 72-4 58-4 48-2 75-6 83-0 125-2 127-5 112-4 150-2 
Sept... 78-2 64-2 53°6 82-0 82-9 125-8 128-3 174-4 143-9 
Octins 79-3 64-5 51-4 86-3 84-7 133-1 139-7 96-5 152-6 
Nov... 80-3 65-1 52-0 87-0 85-0 133-0 139-0 151-5 Dist 
Dec... 81-7 69-1 58°7 86-5 85-5 133-3 138-2 101-3 148-8 
1940 
Jan... 82-6 70-0 60-8 85-5 85-1 1386 145-2 101-3 168-9 
Feb.. 82-8 70°3 61-5 85-0 85-2 131-2 136-2 134-8 175-4 
Mar.. 83-2 71-3 63-1 84-9 85-7 123-0 127-0 36-7 191.3 
April. 83-1 72-1 64-9 84-1 85-6 151-0 159-8 60-4 215-1 
ay.. 82-1 68-0 58 +2 84-3 86-0 140-6 146-9 114-7 260-6 
June. . 81-6 64-3 52-9 83-5 86-0 141-3 147-6 91-7 241-7 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1936, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1939-40. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 


5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 


Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1939-40. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 0 Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1939, subject to revision. 


because of decreased supplies and also because of the more favourable price in 
the domestic market. 

In so far as dairy products are concerned the situation has recently been 
improved by the increased demand for cheese from the United Kingdom. 
There has been no demand for Canadian butter in the United Kingdom market, 
but as we do not normally export a great deal of butter, the price has been 
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maintained by the increased demand in Canada. Negotiations are now under way 
for increased exports of concentrated dairy products to the United Kingdom. 
The situation at present for fruits and vegetables is dependent on’ what 
demands may be made for fresh and processed fruits and vegetables in the 
United Kingdom. Up to the present prospects in this regard are not hopeful. 


OPERATING EXPENSES ON ONTARIO FARMS 
Tan McArtHour 


In the course of farm management studies conducted in the Province of 
Ontario by the Economics Division co-operating with various other Ontario 
agencies,! detailed information on farm operating expenses has been secured. 
An analysis, and some comparisons, of. the various items of expense are of 
interest at this time in view of the current and probable advances in costs 
during the coming year. 

A study made in 1938 emphasized the hog enterprise on farms and covered 
three representative areas. The Eastern area included farms in the counties 
of Leeds, Lanark and Grenville; the Central area included the counties of 
Wellington, Waterloo and Perth; the Western area included the counties of 
Kent and Lambton. The farms included in the study were largely diversified 
in production, some emphasis being placed on the hog enterprise. In 1939, 
a study was undertaken in Western Ontario which included farms in Kent, 
Essex and Lambton counties where sugar beets were being grown to some 
extent. The costs shown in the accompanying tables for three dairy areas 
are from a Province-wide dairy study which has been carried on during the 
past three years. The Toronto area was chosen as representative of those 
farms producing for the fluid milk trade; the Ottawa Valley area was chosen 
as representative of the cheese-producing districts, and the Western Ontario 
condensery area was chosen as representing the producers of concentrated milk 
products. 

The relative importance of the various items of expense listed in the 
table varied somewhat as between areas and types of farming, but labour 
costs made up a relatively high percentage of total expenses in all areas. 
Of all current operating expenses the total labour charge, including an allowance 
for board of hired labour, and a charge for family labour, represented from 
27 per cent in the Eastern Ontario hog-producing area to 48-9 per cent 
in the Ottawa Valley cheese-producing area. The particularly high percentage 
represented by labour costs in the Ottawa Valley cheese area farms was due 
to a relatively high average charge for family labour and relatively lower 
expenses on many of the other farm costs. Family labour, although often not 
paid in cash, has been included as a legitimate charge at rates comparable 
with wages of hired help. Some increase in farm wage rates may be expected 
in 1940, although in the first world war the rise was not marked until the 
third year of hostilities. 

With the exception of the sugar-beet area of Western Ontario, purchased. 
feed made up a considerable proportion of farm expense in all areas. It was 
purchased most extensively in the Toronto fluid-milk area where the cost 
averaged $353 per farm. Feed costs represented the highest percentage of 
total expense in the Eastern Ontario hog-producing area, being 25-9 per cent 
of the total expense. Because farms on which sugar beets are grown specialized 
In crop production rather than in live stock production, feed costs were com- 
paratively low on such farms. ‘Though there has been a substantial rise in 
feed prices since the outbreak of war, feed prices during the balance of 1940 





1Hog Study in co-operation with the Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph. Dairy Study in co-operation with Ontario Whole Milk Pro- 
ducers’ League, Ontario Cheese Patrons’ Association, Ontario Concentrated Milk Producers’ 
Association, Ontario Cream Patrons’ Association, and ‘the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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will be largely influenced by forthcoming crop conditions. For this reason, it 
is impossible at present to predict what price trend may prevail throughout 
the balance of the year. 


Taxes amounted to from 8 per cent to 13-3 per cent of the total operating 
costs in the different areas. ‘This variation was due more to differences in 
total farm costs than to differences in the charge for taxes alone. No marked 
changes in farm taxation should be experienced during the coming year. Other 
individual items of expense, while important in themselves, formed rather small 
percentages of total expenses. Individual items included under miscellaneous 
expenses were not separated on all studies, but were made up largely of such 
items as cash rent, freight and trucking, tractor and truck costs, repairs to 
buildings and fences, and other smaller items. 


Variations in total farm expenses, as between the various areas and between 
different types of farming, are due in part to the differences in farm organiza- 
tion and also to different average sizes of farms in the various areas. 


CO-OPERATIVE POULTRY POOLS AND EGG CIRCLES IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1938 
J. E. O’MBaARA 


When the egg circles in Nova Scotia withdrew from active participation in 
the Maritime Egg Exchange in 1932, many of them retained their organization 
and executive management in order to continue marketing poultry products 
through their own efforts. For one or two years after 1932 some circles con- 
tinued to ship eggs to the Maritime Exchange but supplies: of dressed poultry 
apparently found another outlet. Poultry marketing was being handled in a 
rather haphazard manner in the Province at that time, and Provincial Govern- 
ment officials took a hand in improving the situation. A start was made in 
Antigonish County when turkey raisers pooled their product under government 
grading and bids on the entire lot were invited from buyers. Although the 
volume was small in the first year (1934), the experiment was quite successful 
and farmers in the County determined to increase both quality and volume. 
Provincial volume marketed through the pools increased steadily from 9,347 
pounds in 1934 to 105,119 pounds in 1938, and the quality of the turkeys offered 
improved greatly. In 1934, 13 per cent of all turkeys offered graded into either 
the Special or A grades. In 1938, 56-8 per cent were in these two top grades. 
The quality of chickens also improved from 25-5 per cent Special or A grade 
in 1934 to 58-6 per cent in 1938 (Table 1). 


TasLe 1.—VOLUME AND QUALITY OF POULTRY MARKETED BY Nova Scotta Poots FRoM 1934 To 1938 


Special and Grade A 


Year Poultry = |———-—_—__- 

Turkey Chicken 

pounds per cent per cent 
Pu Aerials Aten ete sp hawk oss ssh nteh bees Poets hkl, TD. 9, 347 13-0 25-5 
LD Sete te eee A eT Rc esc We RTE eo Tees 6 RENE, ee eA EEA 12, 628 43-4 45-5 
LS GA ee Ay Eee Site Rees SAMAR AO Seay ce NES Oe PU RI Be. etm da ba 42,407 55-0 60-3 
LO ier ee aes Pi On fe rng, « Miaka been hy pu enitaty oo. ,  , ECR at oS 107,325 38-6 51-2 
ERS 2) R08 SRG ae OR See ines We a ee ert han, ee 105,119 56-8 58-6 


Since 1980 considerable advance has been made in facilities available in 
the Province for co-operative marketing. Many former live stock shipping 
clubs, operating through the Canadian Livestock Co-operative (Maritimes) 
Ltd., have developed into consumers’ co-operative stores and farmer members 
use these facilities extensively for the marketing of poultry, especially at the 
Christmas season. 
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Antigonish Pool.—The Antigonish poultry pool operates through the 
People’s Co-operative Ltd. This store is a local unit of the Canadian Livestock 
Co-operative (Maritimes) Ltd., and markets hogs, lambs, cattle and poultry 
through the central organization. The store also supplies members with flour, 
feed and fertilizer, as well as staple goods, groceries, shelf hardware, work 
clothes and other commodities. 

Preliminary organization of the pool each year is in the hands of the 
marketing committee of the store and the store manager. The date of the pool 
is set at a conference between the committee and officials of the Markets Branch 
of the Provincial Department of Agriculture, and the manager immediately 
begins the task of organization. This date is announced in local papers, and 
farmers in the district are circularized to determine the number of birds to be 
marketed. The district includes the whole of the County of Antigonish and 
the adjacent part of Guysboro County. It is divided into three zones, and 
producers bring in their birds on the day set for receipts of the produce from 
their zone. Circularizing of producers prior to the pool date has been very 
useful in determining the size of the pool and the manager is thus able to cal- 
culate the amount of packing supplies necessary. On a basis of replies to the 
circulars the manager of the central marketing agency at Moncton (The Cana- 
dian Livestock Co-operative (Maritimes) Ltd.) invites bids on grade from the 
packers, informing them of the estimated number of pounds of poultry to be 
offered by the pool. These bids when received are transmitted to the marketing 
committee of the co-operative. When the pool is actually held the packing 
company making the most attractive offer is notified of the acceptance of his 
bid and the packed produce is shipped to market on its order. 

The 1938 pool at Antigonish was very successful. Over 4,000 birds were 
supplied by 169 shippers. Of this amount 3,633 were turkeys, 318 were chickens 
and the remainder were fowl and geese. More than 2,000 turkeys were graded 
into the two top grades, which represented 55 per cent of the total. Quality of 
the chickens was low, with only 57 birds, or 18 per cent, in the higher grades. 
Total weight of all poultry packed was close to 21 tons (Tables 2 and 38). 


All birds are killed at the farm and brought to the agricultural hall in the 
Town of Antigonish by the farmer himself and at his own expense. Here two 
or three Dominion Department of Agriculture officials grade the birds and 
supervise the weighing and packing. To handle the volume in 1938, 22 men 
were needed besides the graders and marketing committee of the co-operative. 
Of these 22 only 8 received any pay. All other labour was voluntary. 


Gross receipts from the sale of 41,747 pounds of poultry in 1938 were 
$9,825.91. This represents an average price per pound of 23-5 cents. Net 
receipts totalled $8,838.99, or a return to the shipper of 21-2 cents per pound. 
Total charges amounted to $986.92. Thus, for every pound of poultry offered 
by a farmer a charge of 2:36 cents was made to cover expenses and handling 
charges. The latter were made up of 14 per cent of the gross receipts to the 
People’s Co-operative Ltd., 14 per cent to the secretary-manager of the pool, 
14 per cent to the central marketing agency, 1 per cent to the repayable reserve 
fund of the central and $446.49 for general expenses. This last item includes 
materials for shooks, nails, binding material, ice, wrapping paper, advertising 
and wages. The 14 per cent deduction for the secretary-manager does not 
accrue to him personally but is placed in the general surplus account of the 
store. The manager’s salary covers the time spent in the organization of the 
pool. The 1 per cent deduction for the repayable reserve fund cannot be strictly 
regarded as a cost since it is to be rebated to the producer in the future. This 
deduction is made in order to provide working capital for the central agency 
and to provide special services for the pool. Not all pools make this deduction. 
Thus, assuming that the producer will receive this amount later, total charges 
against the produce were $888.66. This reduces the marketing cost to the 
producer to 2-13 cents per pound. 
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Mabou Pool.—The Mabou poultry pool covers a wide area. Headquarters 
for the pool is in the Town of Mabou, but shippers in many cases live at some 
distance. Thus it has been necessary to establish local assembly points. These 
are the co-operative stores at Whycogamagh, Margaree, Inverness, Judique and 
Port Hood. The mechanics and general set-up of the pool are exactly the same 
as at Antigonish with the above exception. All birds are farm-killed and 
brought either to Mabou or the nearest co-operative store. Here the manager 
of the store undertakes to attend to details of delivery to the graders and 
packers at Mabou. 

In 1938, the pool handled nearly 13 tons of poultry. This produce came 
from 113 farmers and the return to the producer after charges and expenses 
had been deducted was 20-3 cents per pound. The quality of the produce was 
good. Of all chicken 25-8 per cent was in the two high grades, while 58:2 per 
cent of the turkey was in Special or Grade A (Tables 2 and 3). Costs of 
packing at this pool were lower than at Antigonish because of the smaller 
number of paid workers. Nailing and packing were, for the most part, voluntary, 
taking the form of a “bee” when farm families all help in the packing room, 
and the store supplies sandwiches and tea for the workers during the day. 


TABLE 2.— RETURNS AND MARKETING Costs IN Srx Nova Scorra Pouttry Poots, 1938 


Number Gross Net Net Marketing 


























Pool of Poultry returns returns return costs 
shippers per pound | per pound 
pounds $ $ cts. cts. 

PRD PION GE hind bo M. Guin oh Be 169 41,747 9, 826 8, 839 PAR 2-36 

RIB DOnee eee Oe take ce ae 133 25,686 5,598 on 212 20-3 1-5 
JE Cl 5 ee Oe i oe a ar Ie 45 9,814 2,074 1,902 19-4 1-75 

A UQACEIC RY AS Arb. vb Puseee dons tea alt 4,629 1 ORS 951 20-5 1-8 

4S Sia (oe a nC 8 3,421 705 646 19-0 1-7 

CK 8: Ch 9 es Sn ak I Raed eae if 3,370 812 730 21-6 2-4 
FLO Ge als, wince aaa es pata 393 88, 667 20,048 18,280 20-6 1-99 

TABLE 3.—QuALITY OF CHICKEN AND TURKEY MARKETED By Srx Nova Scotia PouLtry 
Poous, 1938 
Number Top grades Number Top grades 
Pool fe) a of ee 
Chickens Number Per cent Turkeys Number Per cent 

BAMBI OMS 5 0.6 rer wo viele oface. 4 318 57 18-0 3, 633 2,001 55-0 
REA OUMME neta hi kine 779 201 25-8 Wa | 1,060 58-2 
Rng iets tes Wi oh td Peek a pbs d 1,543 676 LSND al OM RE AAT ae Ene, AOR rs "ee eS POR Fc 
EEG i) 9 (ate ee diy) ABs 58 18 31-0 380 Zit 55-5 
ESE VIN icicle trons 0 557 143 ae ONT SPE © ORES CM Sen ShMS Mc alby, lle & ere wee 
DE WROT GA oy cag es Hage ae 564 89 LED Sh dal is Wea es ree ere ges |b Pe . Leae uIRG Ack cocina 
MERCY ESAs hake eas ech wah 3,819 1,184 31-0 5, 834 S208 56-1 














These poultry pools are doing an economical job. Over 44 tons of poultry 
have been graded, packed and marketed at a cost of less than 2 cents per pound 
(Table 2). As mentioned above, a great deal of labour has been contributed 
at no expense by the farmers themselves. A great deal of the original organiza- 
tion work was done by officials of the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
and these officials are still quite active on the actual shipping day. Their assist- 
ance has been invaluable. 


Egg Circles.—In 1932 there were 42 active egg circles in Nova Scotia 
shipping to the Maritime Egg Exchange. In that year these circles withdrew 
their support from the Exchange but some continued to operate as circles and 
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market their produce in Halifax. By 1938 the number of circles had dwindled 
to 12. These were at Pomquet, Scotsburn, Yarmouth, Caledonia in Queens Co., 
Selma, Antigonish, Heatherton, D’Escousse, Mabou, Judique, Baddeck, and 
Pugwash. 

Many reasons are put forward for the secession of the Nova Scotia circles 
from the Exchange in the fall of 1932. Withdrawal of support was formally 
announced at the annual meeting of the Exchange held at Saint John on 
July 5, 1933. In a report submitted to the meeting of the Nova Scotia Poultry 
Association which was held at Truro on January 30, 1934, one of the main 
reasons advanced for the change was the seemingly excessive cost of overhead 
and handling. 

While the Nova Scotia circles were shipping eggs to the Exchange the most 
prominent and largest circle was at Pomquet in Antigonish County. Since 
1932 this circle has continued as an independent in a very successful manner 
and since 1936 has operated in conjunction with a co-operative store. 

Total sales for the twelve-month-period ending August, 1939, totalled 
35,070 dozen. All were sold on the Sydney market at an average price of 28-5 
cents per dozen. There are 33 members of the co-operative and the manager 
estimated that the circle handled approximately 60 per cent of all eggs produced 
within a radius of 7 miles. All eggs are graded and packed at the store and 
shipped regularly each week to customers in Sydney. 

In May 1939 the manager of the Pomquet circle made an analysis of the 
cost of packing and marketing members’ eggs. The circle uses two types of 
pack. One is the usual flat and filler method, while the other makes use of the 
cardboard carton for each dozen. The carton carries a “Co-op” brand and is 
sealed with a special seal on which is marked the grade of the eggs. The 
study made by the manager revealed that to market eggs in the cartons cost 
just twice as much as the flat and filler method. However, it was felt that the 
popularizing of “Co-op” brand justified the extra expense entailed in the carton 
pack and also that consumer members of the co-operative stores in the Sydney 
area were willing to buy eggs which were the produce of producer co-operatives. 
The manager intimated that efforts were being made to pool orders for cartons 
and seals so that the cost to the circles for these materials could be lowered. 

The manager had also prepared an analysis of costs of marketing 31 cases 
of eggs during a typical week in the month of May, 1939. Of this number 18 
cases were packed loose and the remainder were packed in cartons. The total 
cost, which included truckage, express, shipping tags, wages, light and heat, 
Insurance, excise stamps and bank charges as well as the cost of cartons, flats 
and fillers, and cases, amounted to $1.35 per case, or 44 cents per dozen. 

The D’Escousse circle follows much the same system as that used at 
Pomquet. All costs are charged to each shipment and a handling charge of 
15 cents a case is also assessed to cover the wages of the grader. All sales 
were made in Sydney and delivered there by bus. Total sales in 1938 were 
9,240 dozen at an average price of 20-3 cents per dozen. 

In March, 1939, the Scotsburn Co-operative Creamery undertook the 
marketing of eggs and poultry for producers in the area served by the Creamery. 
The produce is collected by the cream truck in the course of its regular rounds, 
and grading and packing is done at the creamery. Sales are made mostly 
through established produce dealers, but with an increase in volume new markets 
will be sought. Handling charges are about 3:4 cents per dozen, which is 
deducted from the average selling price for each month. 

The Short Line Egg and Poultry Station at Pugwash recently ceased opera- 
tions and its candling equipment and scales were sold to a local co-operative 
creamery where it is expected an outlet similar to that offered by the Scotsburn 
Creamery will be available. 

The Bayview Co-operative Egg Exchange was organized at Selma in 
November, 1937. The eggs are collected weekly by the creamery truck. They 
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are graded and packed the following day and hauled tc Halifax market by truck. 
There are about 25 active members who pay a membership fee of fifty cents. 
A deduction of three cents per dozen is made to pay for trucking, grading and 
to establish a general club fund. Returns are pro-rated by the secretary after 
packing charges and costs have been paid. 

The above information was gathered by members of the staff of the 
Economics Division during the summer of 1939. Costs and figures relative to 
the poultry pools were obtained from the head office of the Canadian Live Stock 
Co-operative (Maritimes) Ltd. at Moncton, N.B., and other data were furnished 
by the secretaries and managers of the pools or circles. 


MARKETING OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY WHOLESALERS IN 
THREE RIVERS AND SHERBROOKE IN 1939 


B. A. CAMPBELL 


A study of the marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables in the cities of 
Quebec, Sherbrooke and Three Rivers for the year 1939 was undertaken for 
the purpose of obtaining information that would assist in bringing about a more 
efficient and wider distribution of fresh fruit and vegetable produce in Quebec 
province. Part of this study included the complete record of the purchases and 
sales of the fruit and vegetable wholesalers in the three cities mentioned. 
Results of wholesalers’ business have been summarized for Sherbrooke and 
Three Rivers and are presented herein. 


TaBLE 1.—PURCHASES BY VOLUME OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY WHOLESALERS IN SHERBROOKE 
AND THREE RIVERS IN 1939 











= Sherbrooke | Three Rivers Sher- Three 
brooke Rivers 
pounds pounds Per cent Per cent 
Fruits 
ICT ie (cae Cee ee ee OO ae Sag 2,685, 002 1,532,598 13-8 15-3 
iLrUSHTULLES Ss ae Poa tee cee ae ice ee 2,544,871 878,472 13-1 8-7 
een, Sot ee heme eats haw ate. ok, Sk hs OLED 2,461,259 2,181,003 19-7 S155 
ei ae ee fee A” Cae sen, Benet OMe ahold, eee kam 453,639 234,113 ee BAS 
LEA SS Oo, Jo Ge an CR: er ee ee 351,703 148, 545 1-8 1-5 
PEE RIT T LOG ies kc ape sR eke rs ska 8 NS ASS 241, 666 1) Sa BATE ilos “1 
BEN oh « edca Acts Sante a Pe en ae ee 110,765 56,169 6 6 
LDLLCIUNS eee. Ana aa pear Se ae a ee aaa 69,562 54,068 4 5 
UTC A epee Le i ee Ri Me eee er Se eee 54,120 16,935 3 2 
ter Pusat A a Gua tee AL Moe Po adie ages 80,464 16,626 4 2 
A RSTAN Kian he oa Saas Fae een ene arene a eee 9,053,051 5,130,656 46-7 51-1 
Vegetables 
PENTA L OOH re Se hase ne se aia oul PE eR wk tie ales 872,364 584,278 4-5 5-8 
BES ERT ES ae Se ie SP PRN Rita a ee 711,360 225,524 oe 2.2 
CADIS TERE) Seen 8 eed atte eke te leet Near ont, Met AR, Cara ent eats 432,863 212 212 2-2 a1 
0 ELEN GS Lat AR Noe SO pg A fe aE cng 365, 067 149, 087 1-9 1-5 
EEC ee oe eR ss 6 chs As SUN te Roe TR 355, 547 161,334 1-8 1-6 
CRYST C/PCE ak AA a iti i Mere Oe Ea Ree ra oan 354,474 172, 963 1-8 1-7 
PRIN MIA IWON tn darcy nae edd Fee RE Ts 96, 943 20,175 5 -2 
SCPE gC GRR id Rr eget aR aR Pere AY ct 93,699 35,140 5 3 
Ae Hied Ce Ne Ri hina < aie ater SWRAE en Hee 77,200 20,321 4 -2 
(AST STE Senet te! Ga Ee ey oe Ne, SRA gS ae ait Ng hee oe ee Se Bee ee eee = 
PATA SE I Pee Te hO h inn Ndr os Sisiah oae toni REMAN Moe oe rie GE oe vid DPN ees x Ree -2 
DDG VeOPCtADIOSs. 122k e tS. oe ase Pale vem bade 511,015 141,150 2-6 1-4 
rt tee to mast eee. ee a ee 3,942,231 1,740,715 20-3 17-3 
Other 
OR ALC te Ie ee are ee esd Cae e e kk Siete 6,359,212 3,102,703 32-8 30-9 
Me Sem NGEIS seta todh sik, + AS GOR 4 su Site eee 33, 074 73,416 2 -7 


CePA. ORG rene, n ie etek heirs, « OS & phehe § 19,387,568 10,047,450 100-0 100-0 
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Sherbrooke is in the centre of the eastern townships of Quebec province 
and has a population of approximately 33,000 persons. Three Rivers is larger, 
having a population of 40,000 and is situated on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence river, northeast of Montreal. 

In each city in 1939, there were three wholesalers purchasing fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Sherbrooke wholesalers purchased 9,694 tons of such 
produce (Table 1). The value laid down in Sherbrooke was slightly more 
than $555,000 (Table 2). Similar purchases by wholesalers in Three Rivers 
totalled 5,023 tons which had ‘a laid down value of $280,695 (Tables 1 and 2). 

The most important fruits received by wholesalers in both Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers were bananas, citrus fruits (oranges, grapefruits and lemons) 
and apples. Receipts of apples in Sherbrooke, which totalled 2,461,259 pounds 
and were valued at $61,337, were less in both weight and value to the receipts 


TABLE 2.—PURCHASES BY VALUE OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY WHOLESALERS IN SHERBROOKE 
AND THREE RIVERS IN 1939 


—. Sherbrooke | Three Rivers Sher- Three 
brooke Rivers 
Value Value Per cent Per cent 
Fruits 
Hat NE 10 1 OLA ag ies a eer OPE Ce ERAS RIERA OR $ 102,128 35 |$ 57,774 94 18-4 20-6 
CSUGVUS TITEL cot ts Oe eee be ee ih eee ee 102,079 38 37,636 34 18-4 13-4 
PMGAT E) Cc Mahe les Se nace iba AONE AE RRO AIRY aBiie cote. nae) Um jg) 61,336 82 50,634 77 11-1 18-0 
RTA OR eee Ncube ays ghey open cf eae ee ee 19,028 44 8,974 50 3-4 3-2 
SUES LILo Cra 2: SEA SPT ANE gem Ge Seanad Manette Cipenaeni nt Ee Or 14,304 82 1, 145 27 2-6 4 
WO ACHOR tte OA. rants acy eee ao ee Bite. ys 10,290 32 4,823 66 1:8 1-7 
ere ee we el oe eek eee Oe ee 8 ei 6,039 60 2,917 07 1-1 1-0 
Pear acces Madre Lee a el ere i hae © yer eae 3,589 70 2,680 82 -6 -9 
ENGR LES oe Se ee ee oor et heel ee cae tds a eae Led 1.525 50 509 18 3 -2 
COG Ae eae rien Se pees. Sie nie Ce Reals hie tte een tee 5,806 98 1,518 74 1-0 -7 
EU OLA esoteric eee crane 326,129 91 168,615 29 58-7 60-1 
Vegetables 
TOMISUO6S oo Sre ace ae cit at ete ae ee 48,009 21 29,981 91 8-6 10-7 
cia nbici.® Te mrhe, Quer aie ena emer. Ble nt ih Mure dems betes | 16,382 33 6,890 84 3-0 2-5 
OOH ach ee) hte a hae ee), 14,490 68 5,363 80 2-6 “1-9 
Celery en ees nee oe ed eee ee ee eee 14,254 95 6,804 11 2-6 2-4 
(OST OUS. Fis Bolle, Te Le ee oe eee 8,761 47 3,760 79 1-6 1-3 
CSO arya od eet acu tk eect a aa, Seico ae 3,397 45 1-0 1-2 
CUtHIN bere more ii, oe dee ne a ae ere 5,563 38 1,814 74 1-0 6 
PERRO. Ger cok teres aa lots Us 2 ee ee 3,489 59 833 10 6 3 
A SOMO OE etre a Cae Seika te ea eee Sigol. io 742 56 6 3 
Canisloupe ncn bre tals Nate hme ee eee ZeOOO: OL a1 eee nee rH a Ree es pe) 
UATE 05: Poon sec oc eke ate eso Oe yan eee (eile erate eee a See ee 3 
Ciiher Versi amiepac i. t.a. visa oe ree ee 15,692 42 3,959 79 2:8 1-4 
OCR Gere five elec dnt ate ma eae ace: 138,258 09 64,322 94 24-9 22-9 
Other 
EG URDOCE 0G cer arene hielo Geet Oo ees Wl ee 89,257 04 45,196 76 16-1 16-1 
Misecllaneous: ta eee ie et ela: Pele, mee 1,667 49 2,560 05 3 9 
Grand Dod] Pee) Cane eee Lk hae ee 55 ole Oo 280,695 04 100-0 100-0 











of bananas and citrus fruits. Receipts of apples at Three Rivers totalling 
2,181,003 pounds were considerably in excess of the weight of bananas and 
citrus fruits received. The value of apples, however, was somewhat less than 
the value of bananas. 

The six most important vegetables received by wholesalers in both cities 
were tomatoes, onions, lettuce, celery, carrots and cabbage. By weight, these 
vegetables made up 78 per cent of all vegetables received by wholesalers in 
Sherbrooke and 86 per cent of the vegetables received by such agencies in 
Three Rivers. Receipts of tomatoes exceeded in weight, and particularly in 
value, those of any other vegetables. 
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Potato receipts by value totalled 16-1 per cent of total purchases of all 
fruits and vegetables by wholesalers in both Three Rivers and Sherbrooke. 

Monthly Values.—The percentage distribution of the value of monthly 
purchases by wholesalers in Sherbrooke and Three Rivers is very similar 
(Table 3). 


TaBLE 3.—MontTHLY PURCHASES OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY WHOLESALERS IN SHERBROOKE 
AND THREE RIVERS IN 1939 





Sherbrooke Three Rivers 

Value Per cent Value Per cent 
$ $ 

ERS EEG eR Rs PM ode. Salcun 5. wicca iy eatetyaucans 21,890 73 3°94 10, 773: 37 3°84 
CE HEY tech ie el a ld ie Seed carl Oe. 21 5d5on) 2 3-88 12,124 56 4-32 
VSN wn ee oer EU eae oe 34,423 67 6-20 19,601 89 6-98 
= NYT oa ge Ole lle UP ih aha ee 43,241 05 7-79 17,899 47 6-38 
WRAY eet. eet neat ale fog eth vy ae 84,319 68 15-18 37,898 77 13-50 
SPEEA ec Pte teal Gea dy aed A volte 79,098 14 14-24 39-862 80 14-20 
i yee eae eee ee Be ee 61,751 84 11-12 37,463 87 13-35 
AOS Leer del” Cem ess, bd hcs Kt 47,512 43 8-56 20,516 73 7-31 
Pevlemipere eee feast). ok eee. ado laals hee 48,580 25 8-75 22,459 97 8-00 
BESTS ove ee oe cy th ge a ee 44,497 78 8-01 24,650 26 8-78 
Tee e2 ce erage Sythe ia er tails Fea? yaa de eet tap aig Bee 32,646 94 5-88 19,376 21 6-90 
PPCCOR LEER mentee SEs. RINNE odd: ad oro dhe 35,816 90 6-45 18,067 14 6-44 
ANG oo) CO oe See ge | ee ee Nae) it 100-00 280,695 04 100-00 


In Sherbrooke, arrivals were lowest during the month of February, rising 
sharply until the peak was reached in May after which time a gradual falling off 
occurred until the end of November. In Three Rivers, the percentage dis- 
tribution by months was very similar except that January was the low month 
of the year while June was the highest; July showed a slight drop with August 
falling off very sharply and September and October showing slight increases 
over Aucust. 


Sales.—Sales by wholesalers in Sherbrooke totalled $692,874 of which 52-9 
per cent or produce valued at $366,421 was sold to country points (Table 4). 





Tasie 4.—Sares or FrResuH FRvuITS AND VEGETABLES BY WHOLESALERS IN THREE RIVERS AND SHERBROOKE 








In 1939 
Sherbrooke Three Rivers 
Sales to | 
Value Per cent Value Per cent 
$ $ 
SPORTIVE VaIHALNS SAT ore yt, aa iow eked So veie gah Aa 366,421 14 52-9 54,124 87 15-8 
Hadepencentretal SLOTERS. 2.05. ofipeecs sae ose eee 213,636 32 30-8 242,431 18 71-0 
PUSLICDANONE ear te ae eo, se Neen 10,362 46 1:5 13,016) 97 3°9 
PAR ee ee ei abe. ee Liao wats tena ooh ge aks 23,904 54 Bk he Aes tie Mies tn leteciced eae aba 
PI Gtel se ant TeStAUPANTG. <b bk co wake Sols ee sten 14,354 54 Del 10,838 34 Bor, 
PUNRI ET Se St asks Wa aes HS Te 64,195 00 9-2 20,799 68 6-1 
692,874 00 100-0 341,511 04 100-0 





These included sales to such centres as Magog, Thetford Mines, Richmond, 
Coaticook and the many mining and farming centres in the eastern townships 
of Quebec province. Sales to independent retail stores in the city totalled 
$213,636, while sales on Sherbrooke Public Market were $23,904, and to other 
buyers in Sherbrooke including hotels, restaurants, institutions and chain 
stores, $88,912. 

City independent store purchases from wholesalers in Three Rivers, 
including Cap de la Madeleine, were valued at $242,431, while sales to country 
points totalled only $54,125. Purchases by other agencies in Three Rivers 
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were valued at $44,956. It will be observed that compared with sales to 
country points by Sherbrooke wholesalers the sales to country points from 
Three Rivers were relatively light, making up only about 16 per cent of the 
total. The area of distribution from Three Rivers is small as it is midway 
between Montreal and Quebec. Shawinigan Falls, 20 miles to the north, is 
large enough to support its own wholesalers which also serves the area adjacent 
that city. 


FURTHER FACTS ABOUT LAMB CONSUMPTION 
CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


The housewives interviewed in the study of meat consumption in the cities 
of Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver (1) were questioned as to their use of 
lamb in different seasons. In Saint John the season was found to have a definite 
effect on the use of lamb. In that city, 78 per cent of the housewives interviewed 
bought lamb during the summer, 71 per cent in the fall and 68 per cent in the 
spring, while in winter only 44 per cent used it. In Montreal about one-third 
of the households used lamb in each season. There was a slight tendency for 
it to be purchased by more households in the fall than in other seasons in 
Montreal. In Vancouver, season did not affect the use of lamb to any extent. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the households purchased lamb in each season. 

Lamb was purchased frequently (at least once a week) in Saint John by 
44 per cent of the households in summer, by fewer households in fall and spring, 
and by only 14 per cent in winter. Approximately one-eighth of the households 
purchased lamb frequently at all seasons in Montreal, and about 30 per cent 
of the householders interviewed used lamb frequently in Vancouver at all seasons. 

In Saint John lamb was served at dinner on an average of 4:8 times per 
month in summer, 3-8 in fall, 3-4 in spring and 1-7 times in winter. In 
Montreal it was served 1-5 times per month and in Vancouver 3-2 times per 
month at all seasons. 


Cut Purchased in Largest Quantity.—The question, “ What cut of lamb 
do you buy in largest quantity throughout the year?’’ was asked. Percentages 
of the housewives replying who bought the various cuts in largest quantity 
are shown below:— 





Lamb cuts Saint John | Montreal | Vancouver 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
FLOAStR SE Aa Rae ons 38s PU Pi el ee cL ee 48-3 70-9 64-6 
(hops and eubleteers 0 Hrosig oo heres eee ere ee 32-7 25-0 46-1 
BO ei et ne eater eS hed res erg A LR eC es 0-5 1-5 0-3 
Stewiy tHeceste then) weal eect NS) «ane (or) eee nnn eee 4-9 4.1 11-4 
CHIATUST Ss Foi ROA bo ME Sie cic nc Mec Fae UE ooh ke ee ie hace 0-0 0-0 


In some cases two cuts were named and therefore the sum of the percent- 
ages do not equal 100. 


Methed of Buying.—Lamb was seen by the purchaser before buying in 
75 per cent, 79 per cent and 90 per cent of the households of Saint John, 
Montreal and Vancouver respectively. Such percentages ranged from 92 in 
the relief group to 56 in the highest per capita income group in Saint John. In 
Montreal, the percentages of the households in which the purchaser saw the 
lamb before buying it, ranged from 62 to 84 and did not appear to be related 
to income. In Vancouver, as per capita income increased, slightly larger 
percentages of the households bought lamb by ordering without seeing it, but 
even in the highest per capita income groups in Vancouver, 88 to 90 per cent 
of the purchasers saw the lamb before it was bought. 


1See Heonomic Annalist, April and June, 1940. 
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Reasons for Buying Lamb.—Lamb was bought at some season in 
approximately 81 per cent, 40 per cent and 69 per cent of the households of 
Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver, respectively. The main reasons for 
buying lamb were: to have variety; because it was liked, either for its flavour 
or other reasons; and because it was considered to be healthful. More than 
one reason was given in many cases. Percentages of households buying lamb 
for various reasons were as follows:— 





Reasons for buying lamb Saint John | Montreal | Vancouver 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Degree PERENE 2 eM OTe ite at OF, eo ais He a ne a NN oy asa Rigs 66-1 36-4 66-5 
PCOS AMY TIRES TRIO: Mat ke se ok ss ts ates sete beets 61-5 80-5 52°3 
emer Tale Gi ls 295s eke «ce ieee oes ates peekt am of. 27-8 49-7 8-2 
Number of households stating reasons for buying lamb............ 392 195 711 


Reasons for Not Buying Lamb.—The cost of lamb was given as a reason 
for not buying more by approximately half of the households of each city. 
The importance of that reason decreased, of course, as per capita income 
increased. The greatest range between percentages of households giving cost 
as a reason for not buying more lamb in the different per capita income groups 
of the three cities was from 63 per cent in Vancouver to 34 per cent in Montreal. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the housewives of Saint John, 50 per cent of those 
of Montreal and 26 per cent of those of Vancouver stated that they did not buy 
more lamb because they disliked it either because it was too fat or for other 
reasons. In Saint John and Montreal, one and one-half per cent and ten per 
cent of the housewives, respectively, stated that they did not buy more lamb 
because it was too fat. 

To the question, ‘ Would you buy more lamb if better quality could be 
obtained?” an affirmative reply was made by 10 per cent of the housewives in 
Saint John, 41 per cent of the housewives of Montreal and 16 per cent of those 
of Vancouver. 

In Saint John eight per cent of the households stated that they did not buy 
more lamb in winter because only cold storage lamb or mutton was available, 
which explains in part the seasonal difference in the use of lamb in that city. 
In Montreal and Vancouver, only one or two housewives gave such reason for 
not buying more lamb. 

Housewives in Saint John and Montreal were asked if they would buy more 
lamb if they knew more about the different cuts. Ten per cent of the house- 
Wives in Saint John and 29 per cent in Montreal replied in the affirmative. In 
those two cities, the question, ‘“ Would you buy more lamb if you knew more 
about how to prepare it?” was also asked, and affirmative replies were given 
by 13 per cent and 27 per cent respectively. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS BUTTER 
CHARLOTTE I, JOHNSTON 


During the early months of 1939 stocks of butter in storage in Canada 
were greatly in excess of domestic requirements and to assist in remedying the 
situation, funds were voted by the Dominion Parliament for the redemption of 
vouchers, representing butter, distributed to families on relief and to families 
with very low incomes. Vouchers for 3,081,697 pounds of butter were distributed 
during the summer of 1939, beginning about May 15th. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society was in charge of the distribution of butter 
vouchers. This society placed the vouchers in the hands of relief and welfare 
agencies which distributed them to the families. The families exchanged the 
vouchers for butter at grocery stores. The grocers marked the price of the butter 
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on the vouchers and received the value of the butter, shown on the vouchers, 
upon the presentation of them to the banks. The banks were reimbursed by the 
Dominion government for the amounts paid to grocers plus a commission for 
their work. 

Two types of voucher were issued: (a) relief recipient, in units of one 
pound to seven pounds!; (b) non-relief recipient, in units from one pound to 
three pounds. 

It had previously been estimated that relief recipients consumed about 
14 pounds of butter per family per week or only about one-half the average 
Canadian consumption. Under the plan for free distribution, a family on relief 
was required to procure the usual amount of butter through ordinary relief 
channels, and for each pound received in that manner, they exchanged their 
voucher for an additional pound. In this way it was expected that the butter 
consumption of relief families would be doubled. This plan was not followed 
strictly in every place. In the case of low-income families, not on relief, 
vouchers were exchanged for their face value in butter without the recipient 
being required to purchase an equal amount. The object of this arrangement 
was not only to make additional butter available to these low-income families 
but to release money that ordinarily was spent for butter for the purchase of 
other food necessities. 

To determine what effect the distribution of free butter had on consumption, 
agencies in eleven cities were asked to have a number of representative relief 
families and low-income families not on relief keep records of the quantities of 
butter purchased and received free of charge during the period of surplus 
butter distribution, and also to have recorded the quantity of butter used by 
each family before the distribution of surplus butter began. A small number 
of families also kept a record of the quantity of butter purchased after the 
distribution of surplus butter had been concluded. 

The records were difficult to obtain because many of the butter recipients 
were unaccustomed to doing even the simple clerical work necessary and records 
were easily mislaid where large families lived in crowded quarters. Social 
workers distributed the record cards to the homes where they believed the most 
reliable records would be obtained. As the distribution of record cards had to 
be done during the summer months when, because of holidays, the staffs of the 
agencies were somewhat depleted, the importance of keeping correct records 
was not fully emphasized to the families and the recording of the necessary 
information was not supervised as closely as would have been desirable. 

When the records were collected it was found that many were incomplete 
or inconsistent in some respects and, therefore, only such data as were con- 
sidered reliable were tabulated. The total number of households is, therefore, 
not the same in each set of figures. 


From the records obtained the average number in the households was 
found to be 5-2 persons of which 2:4 were children of 16 years and under. 


Low income households not on relief which received free butter were, of 
course, those having the lowest incomes in the community. The weekly per 
capita income received from wages in these households averaged $2.13. It was 
as low as $1.16 in Saint John and not higher than $2.54 in any city for which 
such information was obtained from at least 18 households. 

The weekly per capita consumption of butter before the distribution of 
surplus butter in 731 relief and low-income families was found to have been 
0-55 of a pound (Table 1). This quantity was only slightly lower than the 
average per capita consumption for all persons in Canada. It is probable that 
there was a tendency to over-state the amount of butter used before the dis- 
tribution of surplus butter. However, in the tabulation of these amounts, no 





_iThe vouchers for four pounds to seven pounds were given only to some large families on 
relief in Montreal. 
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TABLE 1.—WEEKLY PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF BuTTER BErore, DurING AND AFTER DISTRIBUTION OF 
Frere Butrer AND PERCENTAGE OF PREVIOUS CONSUMPTION BY WHICH CONSUMPTION INCREASED DURING 
Free DIstrIsuTIon In 11 Crrizs, 1939 








Weekly per capita consumption of butter 








Before During distribution After 
distribution |— distribution 
City Bought Free 
Per- 
Num- Num- Num- Total | centage| Num- 
ber of ber of ber of increase] ber of 
house- house- house- ouse- 
holds holds holds holds 
pounds pounds pounds | pounds % pounds 
Palak ae 5 sets os 1? 0-30 6 0-00 6 0-40 0-40 33 OCP haa Pea 
Pamenloniises 129. 44 0-40 35 0-00 35 0-50 0-50 25 i Ea en ee 
Montréal ......a-s« 158 0-50 148 0-35 150 0-45 0-85 70 16 0-60 
OUBWHE ne cs: an 0-60 51 0-20 51 0-40 0-60 0 7 0-60 
PPOFONtOs. chads os 175 0-50 179 0-30 179 0-50 0-80 60 25 0-55 
PPamaitones: ok. 95 0-60 104 0-45 104 0-50 0-95 58 83 0-60 
Winnipeg......... 15 0-55 22 0-30 23 0-30 0-60 9 9 0-40 
ROCIND Ales dies 27 0-65 11 0-40 14 0-65 1-05 62 Oakes 
Edmonton and 
Calvary......0. 47 0:60 35 0-30 39 0-50 0-80 33 3 0-60 
Vancouver....... 116 0-55 143 0-35 143 0-50 0-85 55 18 0-60 
POCA. oitcas @ a for eee toy ee OO. lee ees Pe BE rg ae Nm op. Bee 9 Cer CE Le ee 
Jes C2 ie eS eee Mery ee a O22 Miss oe 0-50 0-80 45 We rake 0-60 


records were used in which the amount bought during the distribution of 
surplus butter did not bring the total amount used per week during that period 
up to that which was said to have been used previously. 

The cities in the Maritime Provinces were lowest in per capita quantity used 
before the distribution of free butter. Social workers in these cities stated that 
butter had not been used for some time by many of the families or that it was 
considered a luxury by them. The relief groups recorded the use of little more 
butter per person before the free distribution than the group earning wages, 
but considering the small wages earned, that is not surprising. 


TasBLE 2.—WEEKLY PER Capita CONSUMPTION OF BuTTER BEFoRE, DurRING AND AFTER DISTRIBUTION OF 
Free BurreR AND PERCENTAGE OF PREVIOUS CONSUMPTION INCREASED DuRING FREE DISTRIBUTION 
IN GrRours CLASSIFIED TO SouRCE oF INcoME, 1939 


Weekly per capita consumption of butter 


Before During distribution After 
distribution distribution 
Source of income Bought Free 
Per- 

Num- Num- Num- Total | centage| Num- 

ber of ber of ber of increase} ber of 

house- house- house- house- 

holds holds holds holds 

pounds pounds pounds | pounds % pounds 

W abode fae 87 Ss 260 0-50 213 0-20 281 0-50 0-70 40 38 0-60 
Unemployment . 

Pelier ete). 2 385 0-55 S47 0-40 378 0-50 0-90 64 96 0-55 
Partial relief, 

other agency, 

OF SAVINGS........5. 79 0-55 76 0-35 76 0-45 0-80 33 26 0-60 
tincertaine....u... 7 0-60 9 0-35 9 0-50 0-85 42 1 0-80 
AW eee Aero MLAs Waa es (aur (ce aac RE Leeds dole sweated wind nkatetas 1615 te eae 
AVCTALC. 2.565. A Ae ee ee es Oh wikinnaitc 0-50 0-80 AGy |i se es 0-60 
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During the distribution of free butter the average consumption per person 
receiving such butter was 0-80 of a pound per week of which 38 per cent or 
0-30 of a pound was bought and 0:50 of a pound was obtained without charge. 
The average consumption of butter in all families from which such information 
was obtained was increased approximately 45 per cent above the amount 
stated to have been used previously. 

The distribution of butter varied from city to city not only in the amount 
of butter allowed to participating families but also in the frequency with which 
the vouchers were distributed. In some of the cities regular weekly distribution 
was followed, while in others, participating families received all the vouchers 
for the period at one time. The quantity of free butter received per person per 
week ranged from 0°30 of a pound in Winnipeg to 0:65 of a pound in the 
14 households in Regina. In other cities 0:40 of a pound to 0:50 of a pound 
per person per week was obtained without charge. The quantities bought by 
participating families also varied during the period of free distribution from 
none in the two Maritime cities to 0°45 of a pound in Hamilton. In per capita 
consumption of butter, during the time of free distribution, Halifax and 
Saint John were lowest. In these cities the consumption per person per week 
was not more than 0:50 of a pound. In other cities the per capita consumption 
ranged from 0-60 of a pound in Ottawa and Winnipeg, to 0:95 of a pound in 
Hamilton and 1:05 pounds in Regina. There was no increase over former 
consumption in Ottawa as result of the free distribution of butter, but in 
Montreal the increase in consumption was as high as 70 per cent. Nearly all 
of the Ottawa records were from families earning wages. 

Those receiving relief bought twice as much butter per person during the 
period of surplus distribution as those who were supporting themselves (Table 2). 
This was probably due to the regulation, which, although not strictly enforced, 
was to the effect that relief households were to buy quantities equal to those 
received free. Both the relief and non-relief groups received on the average 
0-50 of a pound per person per week without charge, and the increase over 
former consumption was 64 per cent for the relief group and 40 per cent for the 
group on wages. | 

Only 161 households kept records of butter purchased after the distribution 
of free butter was stopped (Tables 1 and 2). These households showed a small 
increase over the average amount used before the free distribution by 731 
households. It will be noted that the average of the 161 households is heavily 
weighted by the data from Hamilton. Only 3 other cities had at least 16 
households stating the amount of butter used after the free distribution. 


From the records obtained it will be seen that households receiving free 
butter substantially increased their consumption over the amount used 
previously although the purchases during the time of free distribution, par- 
ticularly amongst those on wages, did not equal those made before the 
distribution of surplus butter. That result was to be expected since incomes 
were so low that many other things were probably felt to be more urgently 
needed than extra butter. | 

The various relief and welfare agencies were asked to comment on the 
value of this plan of distributing surplus butter. A number of suggestions were 
received. One of these suggestions was that, from the point of view of the 
recipients, it would have been better if the distribution of free butter had 
been carried out over a longer period of time. It was also suggested that 
distribution of butter in winter would have been more desirable, because at 
that time butter is more necessary for health, is easier to keep in the home and 
is higher in price. Most welfare agencies were enthusiastic in their appreciation 
of the benefits derived from the butter by the recipients. 


Ortawa: Printed by J. O. Parenaune, I.8.0., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1940. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


One of the features of the first year of the war has been the high degree 
of stability which has continued in agricultural prices. The index of farm 
prices rose slightly through the last months of 1939 and early 1940, but the 
increase has now been offset by declines through the summer months of 1940. 
This general movement has been followed by both the index of field product 
and animal product prices. While the price of wool is the only one which has 
been definitely fixed, other commodities have been subject to very little fluctua- 
tion because the dominating factor has been the price agreed upon with the 
British Ministry of Food for export shipments to Great Britain. This has 
been particularly true in the case of the price of hogs and cheese. The price 
of wheat, which is a major factor in the farm products index, has shown only 
two major movements during the past year. There was a rise of from 15 to 
20 cents per bushel during November and December of 1939, but this increase 
was lost in a decline which occurred during May of 1940. Since May the 
price of wheat has shown practically no change from the minimum level fixed 
at that time. One of the most important price movements in agricultural 
products was the strengthening of beef cattle prices during May and June. 
These advances have been fairly well maintained and prices are substantially 
above those of a year ago. While the British market for apples and 
tobacco are discouraging, the reduction in the 1940 crop offsets to some extent 
the loss of markets. 

> The Canadian domestic market for farm products is substantially stronger 
‘% than a year ago. Industrial production has been stimulated by increased 
war activity and employment has shown a steady improvement. Car loadings, 
building construction and other indexes of business conditions all show increased 
activity. Wholesale prices generally have remained relatively stable and in 
July of 1940 were approximately 10 per cent above those of July a year ago. 

. Since the index of farm product prices in July, 1940, was approximately the 

» same as in July, 1939, while the index of all commodity prices has risen about 

* 10 per cent, the purchasing power of farm products has been reduced. How- 
4k ever, with a substantial increase in production the purchasing power in farmers 
& hands is probably at least equal to that of a year ago. 

a The value of exports of Canadian agricultural products for the first seven 
~~ months of 1940 totalled 233 million dollars, an increase of 58 million dollars, 
~ or 35:4 per cent over the corresponding period of 1939. The greatest expansion 

» in exports was to the United Kingdom, although there was some increase 

2 in the value of certain products going to the United States. Exports of wheat 
—Xfor the first seven months of 1940 amounted to 79-5 million bushels compared. 

with 65 million bushels for the corresponding period of 1939. Exports~te--bat 
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the United Kingdom and the United States were higher, by “ thase> 1) ather, Se 
countries were reduced by 13 million bushels. In the case gf bacon and hams 
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ANNUAL AND MontTHiy INDEx NUMBERS oF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU oF STATISTICS 





Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail |——— 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-  jtural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 


FE a | a | a 6 | en | a ae | re cere | me | a | me | an rr 


1913... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 i iy | Oe etal PMR er aoe Nee Gree Cat ke 
1914... 65:5 69-2 64-9 79-0 GOOG ets sic ecm] sane os wave | ol ee tele eae ee 
1915... 70-4 77-7 76-9 79:2 Yh 308 ee, Te Ae DR Bet, ne See sete Abc 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 TBD aie akan es eell cere ain't Seale |e Rete fe al el oe eee meee 
Be 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BBs Dm aici ne ik test 5 oie cide ei] < aanie rene eae ieee ee 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 OT AT ee trek deen oes 2 a al i wate s since | Reamer ema 
1919 134-0 145:5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921552. 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922.... 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923.... 98-0 79-8 73:3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 116-9 
4928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
2931.. 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932.. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 193-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74-8 69-4 §5-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 i14-4 82-7 141-3 
1937 84-5 84-5 85-7 84:9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157 3 
1938 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 84-1 112 9 114-6 64-9 144 5 
1939 75-4 64-4 54-2 81-4 83-6 122-4 125-6 87-4 168-5 
1939 
July... 72-6 62-7 55-0 75:5 83-1 120-5 123-9 76-8 150-2 
Aug... 72-4 58-4 48 -2 75-6 83-0 125-2 127-5 112-4 143-9 
Sept... 78-2 64-2 53-6 82-0 82-9 125-8 128-3 174-4 149-8 
Octic.: 79:3 64:5 51-4 86-3 84-7 133-1 139-7 96-5 171-1 
Nov... 80-3 65-1 52:0 87-0 85-0 133-0 139-0 151°5 148-8 
Dec... 81-7 69-1 58°7 86-5 85-5 133-3 138-2 101-3 168 -9 
1940 
JAN. sco. 82-6 70-0 60-8 85-5 85-1 138-6 145-2 101-3 175-4 
Feb... 82-8 70-3 61-5 85-0 85-2 131-2 136-2 134-8 191.3 
Mars. : 83-2 71-3 63-1 84-9 85-7 123-0 127-0 36-7 215-1 
April.. 83-1 72-1 64-9 84-1 85-6 151-0 159-8 60-4 260-6 
BY:.. 82-1 68-0 58 +2 84-3 86-0 140-6 146-9 114-7 241-7 
June... 81-6 64-3 52°9 83-5 86-0 141-3 147-6 O17 177-2 
July.... 82-4 64-6 53-0 83-9 86-7 144-5 151-1 131-6 171-1 
Aug.... 82-7 62-7 50-4 So copes ae ss 152-5 161-6 101-8 155-3 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1936, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1939-40. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1939-40. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 0 Busi- 
mess in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 19382. 

Yearly index numbers for 1939, subject to revision. 


the exports of the first seven months of 1940 totalled 188 million pounds, almost 
double the 95 million pounds shipped during the corresponding period of 1939. 
Exports of eggs, also largely to the United Kingdom, amounted to 7:2 million 
dozen during the seven-month period of 1940 compared with 468,112 dozen 
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for the similar months of 1939. While exports of live cattle to the United 
States were reduced from 187,368 head for the first seven months of 1939 to 
130,497 head during 1940, the shipments of potatoes to the United States 
increased from 429,259 bushels for the January-July period of 1939 to 1,238,493 
bushels in 1940. A marked increase also took place in the movement of live 
poultry to the United States compared with a year ago. 

Preliminary estimates of the 1940 grain crop indicate a substantial increase 
over 1939. The wheat crop, estimated at 561 million bushels, compares with a 
total of 490 million bushels in 1939. Production of oats is estimated at 405 
million bushels compared with 384 million bushels a year ago. Barley and flax- 
seed production are also estimated above 1939 although the rye crop will be 
slightly lower. Estimates of fruit production for 1940 show decreases for almost 
all classes of fruit. The reduction in the apple crop is substantial, the 1940 crop 
is estimated at 4:4 million barrels compared with 5-8 million barrels in 1939. 
Sharp reductions in acreage, combined with frost damage will result in a marked 
reduction in the 1940 tobacco crop. Livestock production will undoubtedly be 
higher for 1940 than 1939, since hog production shows an increase of over 
45 per cent over 1939 and cattle marketings are about the same as a year ago. 
Marketings of sheep to date have been slightly below those of 1939. Poultry 
and egg production is expected to be well above that of 1939. Production of 
butter, cheese and concentrated milk products for the first eight months of 1940 
has been above that of the same period of 1939. 


MARKETING THE 1940 PIG CROP 
H. K. Leck 

On January 20, 1940, the history of Canadian bacon export trade entered 
a new phase. On that date the first wartime board, set up by the Dominion 
Government to deal with the British Ministry in a specific commodity, officially 
assumed control of Canadian bacon exports. The subsequent operations of the 
Bacon Board have been followed with considerable interest, since its experience 
might be expected to serve as a useful guide in the handling of other agricultural 
export commodities, so important in Canada’s economic structure. 

Background.—In the year 1932, under the Ottawa Trade Agreements, the 
United Kingdom undertook to purchase yearly, a maximum of 280 million Ib. 
of Canadian bacon and hams. From 1932 onwards, Canada made steady 
improvement in the volume and quality of her hog output to take advantage of 
the quota permitted by the Agreement. However, during the 1932-38 period, 
while our exports showed progressive increases, ranging from a total of 36-3 
million lb. in 1982 to 190:°6 million lb. in 1937, we had not reached the limit 
of the quota. In 1938 due to adverse feed conditions, exports declined to 168-9 
million lb. When war broke out in September, 1939, the marketable surplus 
from a record increase in spring farrowings was becoming manifest. Even 
without the stimulating effect on exports of the United Kingdom’s wartime 
requirements, total commitments to the United Kingdom in 1939 would therefore 
most likely have shown a substantial increase over the previous year. As it was, 
however, a new record volume of 199-5 million lb. was moved out of Canadian 
ports, and apart from domestic requirements, the entire surplus from record 
marketings was sold to the United Kingdom. 

The factors largely responsible for this sharp expansion in pig production 
were the most favourable relation between hog prices and feed prices during 1938, 
the comparatively low level of wheat prices, and subsequent prospects of very 
liberal supplies of feed grains. Fortunately, therefore, when the British Ministry 
of Food approached the Canadian Government for the purchase of what were 
to us, on the basis of our export experience, extremely large weekly commitments, 
we were in a position, chiefly as a result of the action of economic forces, to meet 
their requirements in full. 

10424—13 
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The Bacon Agreement.—Preliminary details of a bacon agreement were 
announced on December 4, 1939, and final arrangements were completed a few 
days later. The British Ministry agreed to purchase a minimum of 5:6 million 
lb. of bacon and hams weekly (at least 65 per cent Wiltshires) during the period 
ending October 31, 1940, at a flat price of $18.01 per 100 lb. for Grade A bacon, 
Canadian seaboard, with a proviso for extra quantities if and when required. The 
British Government assumed the responsibility of providing ships, and of paying 
freight and insurance charges. The Canadian Government undertook to assure 
regularity of supply and maintenance of quality standards. Provision was made 
for modification of the agreement if necessary, and for the commencement of 
negotiations for a new agreement in August, 1940. 

The Bacon Board.—F ollowing the expressed desire of the British Ministry 
to deal with a single agency in matters pertinent to the Bacon Agreement, an 
Order in Council of December 18, 1939* provided for the establishment of a 
Bacon Board to administer certain regulations respecting the marketing and 
export of bacon and other pork products. The personnel of the Board was 
announced (P.C, 4249) on December 20. This Board under the chairmanship of 
Honourable J. G. Taggart, consisted of four men closely in touch with the field 
of Canadian agriculture and was supplemented (P.C. 4173) by an advisory 
committee of eight, representative of the entire hog-producing industry. The 
secretary-manager was Mr. L. W. Pearsall, a regular officer of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. The duties of the Bacon Board were enumerated 
as follows: 

(1) To ensure that regular and sufficient supplies will be available for 

export as required. 

(2) To arrange for price differentials as between grades so as to ensure the 
maintenance of pre-war quality as required in the agreement. 

(3) To regulate the marketing of bacon and other hog products to the 
extent necessary in order to ensure that export requirements will be 
available. 

(4) To store bacon or other pork products produced during the season of 
heavy hog marketings in order to supplement supplies during seasons 
of lighter marketings. 

(5) To see that hog prices bear a fair relationship to the price agreed upon 
for bacon. 

To enable the Board to enforce policies deemed neecessary for the fulfilment 
of these duites, appropriate penalties were provided for failure to comply with 
regulations laid down by the Board. 

General Policy of the Board.—Before taking over responsibility for bacon 
exports, 1t was essential for the Board to determine broad lines of policy with 
respect to the hog producers on one hand, and the meat packers on the other. 
The prime object of the agreement was to provide the British Ministry of Food 
with ample and regular supplies of high quality bacon and this could be most 
easily accomplished by securing the co-operation of the packing plants and at 
the same time maintaining the Canadian hog industry on a sound and stable 
basis. With respect to the packers, the Board’s general policy has been to 
interfere with normal business practice as little as possible although still 
reserving the right to enforce policies deemed necessary for the good of the 
industry as a whole. No direct encouragement was given to producers to increase 
production, which was already in full swing, but the Board set out to build up a 
fund during periods of heavier marketings to bolster summer hog prices and 
thus encourage marketings exhibiting less seasonal fluctuation. 

Bacon and Hog Prices.—Since the price paid to the producer for hogs is 
partially dependent on two factors—the domestic as well as the export market, 
it was not deemed advisable to fix hog prices rigidly as long as a satisfactory 


*P.C. 4076. See also later amendments: P.C. 4248, Dec. 20; and P.C. 4353, Dec. 27. 
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relationship was maintained between bacon prices and hog prices, in view of 
current domestic trade. 

Three considerations having an important bearing on the Board’s pricing 
policy for bacon were: 

1. Price differentials as between grades of bacon were necessary to maintain 

pre-war quality standards. 

2. A price differential was desirable for hogs from winter and spring litters 

to bonus the higher cost of the former. 

3. A fair relationship should be maintained between hog prices and bacon 

prices. 

A schedule of prices for the various grades and weights of Wiltshire sides 
was announced on Dec. 22, 1939, ranging downwards from $17.70 per cwt. for 
Grade A-1 sizeable (55-65 lb.) Wiltshires. This was equivalent to an average 
price of about $17.29, so that the Board had’ a margin of 72 cents per cwt. over 
the flat seaboard price of $18.01 paid by the British Ministry, with which to 
build up a fund for the purpose of reinforcing summer prices, and to pay storage 
charges. 

Prices paid to packers for bacon remained as first announced until May 6, 
when a reduction of 4 cent per lb. was made. This reduction, however, was 
restored on July 22. Prices of various pork cuts were first announced Dec. 28, 
and subsequently adjusted on March 4, May 6 and July 22. 

Hog prices naturally fluctuated to a somewhat greater extent during the 
period than the bacon price, due to the repercussions of domestic trade. After 
remaining virtually unchanged ($9.00, bacon off truck, Toronto) January 
through March, prices broke in April rather sharply due to the curtailment of 
export shipments to the mmimum average and the pressure of abnormally 
large domestic stocks. Marketings continued at a high level, being 86-1 per cent 
greater in April, 1940, than in April, 1939. The fact that supplies have been 
more than adequate to meet both the export and domestic demand has been a 
weakening factor in hog prices throughout the summer, and consequently the 
Board was faced with a situation whereby the principle of a price differential 
for hogs reaching market in the summer could not be set in operation as planned. 
During the period, however, the Board has sought to ensure that hog prices have 
not been depressed to any greater extent than justifiable considering the clogged 
condition of the domestic market. 

Hog producers have not always been satisfied with prices received for hogs. 
However, in this regard it is rather interesting to speculate what level prices 
would have reached had the agreement with the British Ministry not been in 
operation. Moreover, of approximately 22 million dollars paid by the Board 
for the first 125-9 million lb. of exported product, it is estimated that farmers 
received about 18-7 million dollars or 84-4 per cent, while the packing plants 
received the remaining 15-6 per cent out of which transportation, plant operating 
expense, and other necessary charges must be defrayed. 


Siorage Program.—As soon as the Board assumed charge of exports in 
January packers were instructed to put into storage for the Board’s account a 
total of 500,000 lb. of product weekly in addition to that cured for current 
shipment. Subsequently instructions were given to store all the product of current 
hog slaughtering over and above immediate requirements for export and domestic 
trade. This policy was adopted on the assumptions (1) that Britain would 
continue to take weekly shipments in excess of the minimum figure specified in 
the contract, and (2) that marketings during the summer months would not be 
sufficient to provide a steady flow of product. Several factors served to upset 
these calculations. First, in February the British Ministry cabled instructions 
that shipments were forthwith to be curtailed to the minimum average of 
5:6 million lb. for the remainder of the contract. Secondly, hog marketings 
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did not slacken as early or to such an extent as was generally anticipated, and 
thirdly spring marketings were so heavy that hog prices could not have been 
supported had the Board not undertaken to store a considerable part of the 
surplus product. On April 5, net storage stocks held for the Board totalled 
slightly over 27 million lb. After May 4, storage to the Board’s account ceased 
altogether. However, lighter hog runs in July and August, with increased 
shipments in recent weeks has made it possible to liquidate export storage stocks 
completely, although domestic storage stocks still remain considerably above 
normal levels. 


The Import Situation.—During 1940 Canadian hog prices have remained 
at a considerably higher level than American prices.* This fact, coupled with a 
favourable exchange rate and an apparently unrestricted export outlet for 
Canadian bacon, led to imports of over 20 million lb. of American pork during 
January and February. This was not unfavourably regarded until our exports 
were curtailed, and domestic stocks began to pile up under the dual impact of 
heavy marketings and large imports of fresh pork. Therefore, it became 
imperative to take regulatory action to control imports. Effective February 26, 
1940, an Order in Council (P.C. 768) provided for the restriction of imports of 
fresh pork to 1-6 million lb. monthly under a system of import licences, until 
the expiration of the Bacon agreement, October 31, 1940. This action was taken 
with the full knowledge and consent of the government of the United States. 


Summary of Board’s Accomplishments.—During the first seven months 
of 1940, the Bacon Board cleared slightly more than 188 million lb. of bacon and 
hams at seaboard, an increase of almost 100 per cent over the 94-7 million lb. 
exported in a similar period last year, when Canada had to compete with 
Denmark, Holland, Poland and other countries which have come under German 
domination. The delivery of this large volume of a vital food product in British 
ports reflects credit not only on the Board ‘and its technical organization but 
also on Canadian farmers, meat packers and the Navy under whose protecting 
guns the convoys have shuttled back and forth across the Atlantic. Even 
though regular transportation schedules have been subjected to war-time dis- 
locations, the time elapsing from shipment from Canadian plants to landing in 
British ports has now been restored practically to a peace-time basis of from 
2 to 3 weeks, as compared with as long as 6 weeks for some shipments at an 
earlier stage. This has been accomplished by better co-ordination of plant 
shipments with sailing dates of boats, and is only one example of the many 
operating difficulties which have been successfully surmounted by the Board’s 
technical organization. It is also significant to note that not a single bacon 
shipment has thus far been lost by enemy action. 


Ouilook.—Hog marketings this fall are expected to exceed the record set up 
in 1939, which means that weekly runs this fall may reach 150,000, and total 
marketings for the year will exceed 5 million for the first time on record. 
It is apparent, therefore, that our bacon export outlet will continue to play a 
most important role in disposing of the 1940-41 pig crop. Negotiations for 
the revision of the Bacon Agreement which expires Oct. 31, have already reached 
the preliminary stage, but no announcement as to quantity or price is as yet 
forthcoming. However, it is hoped that the substantial increase in quantity of 
bacon which Canada is in a position to supply, will be required by the British 
Ministry at a price which will enable Canadian farmers to maintain production 
on a stable basis. Needless to say the provisions of the new contract whatever 
they may be, will have an exceedingly important bearing on the Canadian live- 
stock industry, and are at present being awaited with unusual interest. 





*For example, during the week ending Feb. 1:— Toronto price, $9.00; Chicago price, $5.56. 
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CERTAIN CHANGES IN FARM ORGANIZATION AND ECONOMY IN 
SOUTHWEST SASKATCHEWAN 


R. A. Strutt 


Comparable farm management studies made in Saskatchewan in 1939 and 
1927 indicate that farmers have made drastic changes in their cost structure as 
well as in their farming methods to meet new conditions arising out of reduced 
yields and lower prices for wheat. The 1939 study is one of a series conducted by 
the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
co-operating with the Farm Management Department, University of Saskatche- 
wan, and was undertaken in connection with an economic classification of land 
in southwestern Saskatchewan. ‘?) 

The Rural Municipality of Pittville No. 169 is situated in southwesterm 
Saskatchewan, about 35 miles northwest of Swift Current, and adjoins an area 
to the south and east of it in which a comparable study was made for the 
1927-28 crop year.'2) The types of farming in the two areas are quite similar 
and conditions for producing a crop were much the same in 1927 and 1939. 
However, the Swift Current-Gull Lake study was made following a period of 
fair crops with wheat prices above average, while the Pittville study followed 
a period of poor crops with wheat prices much below average. In the 1927-28 
study there were 96 farm records, 82 on loam and clay loam soils and 14 on sandy 
soils. There were 116 records in the 1939 study which included 102 on loam 
and clay loam soils and 14 on sandy soils. 


Changes in Land Utilization.—The average size of the farms included in 
the Swift Current-Gull Lake study was larger than for those included in the 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF UtriIzATION oF LAND FOR THE SWirtT CURRENT-GULL LAKE SURVEY, 
1927-1928 AND THE PITTVILLE SURVEY, 1939 


Clay 
loam and Sandy loams All survey 
loams 





Acres Per cent Acres Per cent Acres Per cent 
per farm | of total | per farm | of total | per farm | of total 





(1) Swift Current-Gull Lake, 1927-28— 


Total area. oe AAG 2 772 100-0 713 100-0 763 100-0 
Unim proved.. Oe ee Tee Cie einem 168 21-8 165 23-2 167 21-9 
Mictal 1iMNroved io.) 2440s 32008 kane 604 78-2 548 76-8 596 78-1 
Toe! pasture including farmstead 8 1-0 8 1-1 8 1-0 
Dig eee mt Are he eh TS BIg «cy sh IR ee eR tee RE BME Ton sca Sendete a Mase apa. {in feo arvensis! [Reda ae 
RETO C ee tis abvacns. S abcd destin a Blake aa 596 tae 548 75-7 588 77-1 
Et BM a ease ge 320 41-5 248 39-8 old 41-3 
Ree re yh Mi sc Hace tne 62 8-0 56 7°8 62 8-1 
Tyee eee Se an aca owns 0-4 a 10-0 13 Fare 
Summerfallow. TE eet he ee aioe 194 25-1 126 uveovs 184 24-1 
OAT eee Kec d as nd ocoma net 17, 22 °) 0-4 14 1-9 
(2) Rural Municipality Pittville 19 
PO UATE eG Atos Gk os A Oe 576 100 616 100 580 100 
IIB OV CC rg. oe Rees «oe 93 16-1 117 19-0 96 16-6 
aA AAUTO VEU sacle asus bs se adies 483 83-9 499 81-0 484 83-4 
Improved pasture including farmstead 9 1-6 i 1-8 9 1-6 
GTO RN es acre os a ene de, Saeed rae 9 1:6 98 15-9 19 3°2 
REGAL AT eters aries Yu ale Cee 465 10-7 390 63-3 456 78-6 
UT eat brad sits OF bale. ih cages. ob eames 265 46-0 199 32-2 2pt 44.3 
(QE ESE ek Wo We en Orr A ae hes ae 21 3°6 DA 3-4 21 3°6 
EUV Gaeta Pe aloha ae nea 8 1-4 5 0-0 i 1-2 
Summeriallow.. SE ee 163 28-3 157 25-4 163 28-1 
LWA aks tie ms ade Ss Std Ss Oe ee 8 1-4 8 1-3 8 1-4 


(1) Number of farms, Clay loam and loams 82, Sandy loams 14. 
(2) Number of farms, Clay loam and loams 102, Sandy loams 14. 





(1) The economic classification of land has been completed for 56 municipal units in south central 
Saskatchewan—an area comprising 114 million acres of land. 

(2) The Farm Business in Saskatchewan, Survey of the Swift Current-Gull Lake district, University of 
Saskatchewan, Department of Farm Management, Bulletin No. 52, July, 1931. 
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Pittville study (table 1). This factor may account for some of the differences 
in the results of the two surveys. 

In the 1939 study, a little more than four-fifths of the area in farms was 
improved. In 1927 the improved acreage represented a little more than three- 
quarters of the occupied farm area. Assuming that the surveys are representative 
of the areas for the respective years this would suggest that only small acreages 
have been broken between 1927 and 1939. For some farms, however, particularly 
those on the sandy loam soils, the increase in the improved acreage from 1927 
to 1939 has been offset in part by the acreages which were removed from 
cultivation during this period. These areas, described as “idle” in the table, 
represented considerable acreages on a number of farms. 

In addition to the changes in the improved acreages of farms between 
1927 and 1939 there have been adjustments in the utilization of the cropland 
area. The proportion of the cropland occupied by wheat and summerfallow has 
increased, while that used for crops other than wheat has decreased. The 
decrease in the proportion of cropland used for oats has been quite marked. 

To a considerable extent, these changes are the result of the prolonged 
period of drought between the dates of survey. This has accounted particularly 
for the discontinuance of cropping on a considerable acreage of the sandy 
loam soils. In part, too, it has accounted for the reduced acreages of cropland 
planted to oats, although the increased mechanization of farms and the lesser 
number of horses kept for power have been primarily responsible. 

Cash Farm Expenses and Costs of Unpaid Labour.—The value of unpaid 
family labour and the cash farming expenses, including capital expenditures, 
amounted to $1,331 per farm in 1939, or only about one-third of the amount 
reported for 1927 (table 2). A number of significant changes in the scale of 
farm expenditures and in the relative importance of various items were indicated. 


TABLE 2.— DISTRIBUTION OF CASH FARM EXPENSES AND UNPAID LABOUR FOR FARMS OF SURVEYS 
AT Swirt CuRRENT-GULL LAKE AND PITTvILun 





Swift Current-— Pittville 
Gull Lake, 1927-1928 1939 
=== 96 farms 116 farms 
Average Per cent Average Per cent 
per farm of total per farm of total 
$ $ 
PAIGE OOH GNC. DOATON Cet woe. ci. yee Pee ee T2a2 29 110 8 
Unpaililabourand(boerd: 2.98 0 ie ee a 207 5 ie 6 
Hired threshing and board of crew...............-:-- 682 16 38 3 
APT WOT lores Terk pel ere ri eas Pe had eine Ses ee) eh ee eee 130 10 
PLEkes Ree ere ee eo ten: RL tare a re in adem aid 6 142 11 
“Tractor, separator and combine expenses............. Us 4 254 19 
Mther currant Gxpensoa aan. <beue  ewe eee 1,003 24 240 18 
Midchuinery DErch asad fee. ey eae de ae aes 437 10 310 23 
INGWHLHITIG teases. Con eS ee ee Oe ee ee cee ee ry 136 3 15 1 
Ta VestOCkK WOUn Ii ates et te oad tA oso ed ee ce ee 112 3 19 1 
$4, 240 100 $1, 331() 100 


(1) Not including $15 per farm for land purchased. 


The most important change occurred in connection with expenditures for 
labour. There was a marked decrease in the average value of hired labour 
per farm between 1927 and 1939. This was due partly to the lower rates of 
farm wages in 1939, but more particularly to the reduced use of hired labour. 
Unpaid labour did not decrease to the same extent as paid labour, and the 
amount of unpaid labour used in 1939 was only little less than in 1927. The 
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estimated value of unpaid labour, however, was considerably lower because of 
the reduced wage scale. In both studies the value of unpaid labour and of 
the board of unpaid labour was calculated at the rates shown for hired labour 
(table 3). 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF LABOUR AVAILABLE AND EXPENDITURES FOR LABOUR ON FARMS OF THE SWIFT 
CuRRENT-GULL LAKE SuRVEY, 1927-1928, AND THE PITTVILLE SuRVEY, 1939 


Loams 
and clay Sandy loams All survey 
loams 


Months | Wagesor| Months | Wages or} Months | Wages or 








of value of of value of of value of 
labour labour labour labour labour labour 
Swift Current-Gull Lake, 1927-28— 
Paiw Lasour— 
$ $ $ 
BY BaEPCLS: Fctete i ise dala tres 2-63 130 0-86 50 2-38 119 
PEGA Pintic lp. Seater totes Ate hele 4-59 248 4-68 PASS 4-60 249 
JER EL Ce Betee eae eee ee 5 ee See 3-36 501 5-08 741 3°61 536 
PIRGUEUL PILI Che basa oe Od tee 10-58 879 10-62 1,042 10-59 904 
Unraip LABoUR— 
Unpaid, excluding operator......... 4-18 203 3°86 162 4.44 197 
CGAL ee oie ont eee) ers eras, Oe Ta eGe Mae, dates ees 1 7 A me OY Bs se Sr Tar Pe We Relea 
(Paal anpale ats tree 15-94 203! 15-57 1621 15-90 1971 
Rural Municipality Pittville, 1939— 
Paiw Lasour— 
GST AL ae HS a SP Re aD CRS 0-78 1 IY Re, Ge gee Ae oP aver Basa 0-69 14 
‘AG Tey NS) a ates eee es Ee en 0-64 20 0-14 1 0-58 18 
ey RTE Lt oe ck oes Lice seuaky nce 0-84 70 0-31 19 0-77 63 
PROLaLitiel ce ee eigen nak oot oes 2-26 106 0-45 20 2-04 95 
Unraip LABOUR— 
Unpaid, excluding operator......... 2-02 64 1-21 32 D-a0 60 
COOL NU OLA est rik hese ee sco se sve TEASO Ol Saeercaes De eBid oe en: RS: ie a eee 
PoOpewunpavd sen a. <0 neces 14-32 641 13-64 321 14-25 60! 





1 Hxcluding value of operator’s labour. 


There was some change in the expenditures for hired farm work. In 1927, 
hired threshing was the principal item of hired farm work and constituted about 
16 per cent of the total farm expenditures. In 1939 hired threshing made up 
only 3 per cent of the gross operating expenses, while an additional 10 per 
cent was paid out for other types of farm work. Hired combining accounted 
for about 70 per cent of these additional expenditures and hired trucking with 
a small amount of hired field work made up the remaining 30 per cent. 

Expenditures for operating tractors and other large equipment were higher 
in 1939 than in 1927. This was an indication of the increased mechanization 
of farms which had occurred between the dates of study. Outlays for tractor, 
separator and combine operation were $254 per farm or 19 per cent of the 
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eross operating expenses in 1939, and $155 per farm or 4 per cent of the gross 
operating expenses in 1927. 

In order to make ‘a comparison of the revenues of farms for 1927 and 
1939 it was necessary to make certain adjustments for the Pittville survey. 
The farm business year for the Pittville study included the period from 
October 1, 1938, to September 30, 1939, whereas the Swift Current-Gull Lake 
survey was based on the period from April 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928. At the 
time at which the Pittville records were taken about 45 per cent of the wheat 
from the 1939 crop was still on the farms. The remaining amount had been 
sold under the contract of the Canadian Wheat Board at an average price 
of about 52 cents per bushel. The unsold portion of the wheat crop, less a 
seed allowance of one-and-a-half-bushels per acre was inventoried at 57 cents 
per bushel and included with the wheat sales in the table. This 57 cents per 
bushel price represented the average local elevator price, for the comparable 
grade, for the months of October, November and December, 1939. On the basis 
of these calculations the receipts from wheat sales shown for the Pittville farms 
are somewhat conservative. The participation certificates held by farmers 
for wheat sold under Board contract will probably bring some additional revenue 
above the 52 cents per bushel already received for wheat sold (table 4). 

In the Pittville study, estimates of the value of the operator’s labour and 
management were not obtained from the farmers. For purposes of comparison, 
the average cash living expenses for the farm family were used in this study 
to take the place of operators’ wages as shown in the Swift Current-Gull 
Lake study. 


Tare 4.— Receipts, EXPENSES AND Net RETURNS OF FARMS OF THE SWIFT CURRENT-GULL LAKE SuRV=yY, 
1927-1928, AND THE PITTVILLE SURVEY, 1939 


Swift Current- Pizeville: 
rull Lake, 1939 
1927-1928 2 


116 farms 


96 farms 
Averase farm capital per fart s.2) Ge ete ods sane Se ce eee $ ol, 022 10,057 
Acres ol wheatper farnic. 72% nese ys cio roc «oes a ee ee 315 257 
Bushels ol wheat harvested per farm... ee. ee eee ee bu. Core Uy! 4,938 
VICI Of wheal: Der Aeros ss cass ca ite chee eter ohare bu. 24-5 19-2 
PBuUshSIS OL Wien bsOld per Lari y tee te eee, bu. 7,239 4,544 
Averigé. acres.of cropland s)..-n),c sei Oe ea ate ac. 588 456 
WW eent salem Der tan ininte: ceca ite tA rere ov Meera we Sahn eee ope eb one $ 7,850 2,461 
Oihericisi receipts per tari tics came a sonics nce ae ee ae $ 1, 286 399 
Neb ANCTEASe Ea IN WOnLOLVONOr LATIN «otek een a Cee eae rm cree S Lulunths «tee ee 89 
‘oLalreceipte per iar rica aide: Atco oes Aa ee Veer $ 9,136 2,949 
Receipts per acre cropland «. 745... 96.d0-tosee sume ee $ 15-54 6-47 
Operatane-expenses pertariin <r ok eee eae eee $ 4,240 1,346 
Gash living expensesiperiarm:! tim hci 2, fh. . ce ee eee ee $ 1,018 522 
Wet décredse in ny antler ya per (AYN oo. ik eavulyce soto oe ee a eee $ 2: la ere eee Cre 
Interest on. capital at 6 per cent. per farm.............+..c.0.cceseeesee $ 1,861 603 
Ota emensee DeTeriy 8). Shc oo alee. bee ami eee Lee $ 7,213 2,471 
JU PECLSES Per PETEiCLOD min ee ee eee ego ee $ 12-27 5-42 
Net: returns pertarm oa Si ete ee ote). eg. ee eee $ 1,923 478 


Net returns per acre cropland’ se cee io cee ar tre ee ae $ wee 1-05 
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The interest charge on the farm investment was calculated at the rate of 
6 per cent for both studies. The value of the capital investment comprised the 
average inventories of the real estate, live stock, equipment and feeds and 
supplies. 

The gross receipts for the 96 farms of the 1927 study averaged $15.54 per acre 
of cropland. Eighty-six per cent of these receipts represented returns from sales 
of wheat. The average wheat yield was 24-5 bushels per acre and the wheat 
sold for an average price of $1.08 per bushel. For the 116 farms studied in 1939 
the gross receipts per acre of cropland averaged $6.47. Eighty-three per cent of 
the receipts were from wheat sales. Wheat yielded 19-2 bushels per acre. 
About half of the yield was sold at 52 cents per bushel while the remainder, 
less the seed allowance, was given the sale value of 57 cents per bushel. 

The net return per acre of cropland for farms in the 1927 study was $3.27 
as compared with $1.05 for farms in the 1939 study. While the yields of wheat 
in 1989 were a little lower than in 1927, the reduced price was the more 
significant factor contributing to the lower net return in 1939. The relatively 
small difference between the net return of farms in 1927 and 1939 as contrasted 
with the large difference in gross revenues suggests that reductions in operating 
expenses have been a most important factor in meeting the low returns of recent 
years. 

Reasons for Reduction in Gross Operating Expenses.—Returning to 
expenses, for which the data for 1989 are more complete, the reduction in gross 





TABLE 5.—COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL IMPLEMENTS AND WorxK HorsskSs ON FARMS OF THE Swirt CURRENT- 
Guu Lake Survey, 1927-1928, AND THE PITTVILLE SuRVEY, 1939 


Clay-loams and 





ioe Can loams Total 
No. of No. of No. of 
farms Total farms Total farms Total 
report- | numbers | report- | number report- | numbers 
ing reported ing reported ing reported 
item item item 
Swift Current-Gull Lake, 1927-1928\— 
PPA Core iar Ohh) Sees Lor aoe 32 35 35 if i 42 42 
NOB ace ORS re OR athe ths a ole? sa shoes 82 Ae NE 14 203 96 1,460 
ee EV US CENT Ore che Sills ok ne ae ake oare ey Sete Mag Nie a acne aL Pe we coin Tate ah lee Seale Seen ae 
Petia Seeerey. Meta. LUN a Bisa Wo yc. 82 215 14 30 96 245 
PAD OL See et ben os eee ch ne Gs eS er 82 174 14 25 96 199 
COM DINGS ee er a ee 1 1s (Etre Cee eae hee eee 1 
MenAraAtore. 8 ete fh oie cat cos os Sos 30 30 6 6 36 36 
ARTE a is nee Per ae 2 BH eo er a ern eat ae 3 3 
IAT LOVOO LLEH I oe ks teh Gee ee 79 79 14 14 93 93 
Rural Municipality Pittville, 19392— 
ET AOUOTA SE ss oh coc re ie ee ee qe, 70 8 7 80 ea 
AWior ic NOTses 4): 55: asthe cee ee 64 309 13 63 a7 BYP 
CONG WAVRCISOR, cx nor kore Lae eee 23 23 2 rs on 25 
Lee Bae ee Ne Ricks dale eacsa 2 94 166 US ae 22 107 188 
IOUS oie eee Pee ne eae pane rare 83 11 15 88 98 
Gam INC Set ie too cte oh awe ea ee 55 52 3 il 58 53 
TET evSN pt PEE: hip AO ARR 2 oa ge Me See 14 13 4 2 18 15 
Perec es Ree Pe Lec. Seles Bice. ope ee Pa 50 53 5 5 55 58 
FATHLOIN© DlleSe Awan lancet ceismee has 70 70 D ‘ 75 


1 Number of farms, Clay loam and loams, 82, Sandy loams 14. 
2 Number of farms, Clay loam and loams, 102, Sandy loams 14. 
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operating expenses in 1939 as compared with 1927 is accounted for by economy 
in production due to an increase in mechanized farming, and the reduction to a 
minimum of farm operation and cash living expenses, following a period of low 
wheat yields and low prices. The change in mechanization which has taken place 
is indicated in table 5. The number of tractors has increased to an extent that 
in 1939, two out of every three farmers had a tractor, whereas in 1927, less than 
half of the farmers had them. The increase was confined mainly to the clay loam 
and loam soils. It was noticeable that work horses per farm had decreased 
considerably. Every farmer reported work horses in 1927 while only 77 of the 
116 farms reported work horses in 1939. Only 53 farms reported 4 or more 
work horses in 1939. The change in tillage implements was reflected in the 
number of one-way discs and ploughs per farm in 1939 as compared with 1927. 
There was only one one-way disc reported in 1927 as compared with 25 on 116 
farms in 1939. The number of ploughs per farm decreased approximately one 
per farm between 1927 and 1939. 

Probably the greatest economy has been attained in the method of 
harvesting. The farm records for 1939 revealed that every second farmer, 
particularly of those on the better types of soil, had a combine. In 1927 nearly 
every third farmer had a separator while in 1939 only one farmer out of seven 
on the average had a threshing machine. 

The number of trucks had increased greatly. Only three farmers out of 
the 96 in the Swift Current-Gull Lake survey in 1927 reported trucks while 58 
trucks were reported on the 116 farms of the Pittville study in 1939. The 
numbers of automobiles had decreased somewhat, indicating a reduction in the 
standard of living. The more limited use of automobiles was partially offset by 
the use of trucks as a mode of travel in 1939. 


Cash Living Expenses.—The living costs of the farmer are associated very 
closely with the operating expenses of the farm. In general, the amounts expended 
for living increase or decrease with the varying returns of the farm business. 
The extent to which farmers of the southwestern part of the Province have been 
forced to reduce their living expenses is shown by an examination of table 6. 
Price changes have lowered expenditures to some degree. However, the amounts 
of purchases have also been reduced considerably. The average cash living expense 
in 1927 was $1,018 per farm but as this did not include certain items found 
in the list for 1939 the figure was adjusted. It was found in the Kindersley and 
Turtleford surveys of 1930 that other living expenses were 57 per cent of the 
food, fuel and clothing expenses. Food, fuel and clothing expenses in 1927 were 
$950 per farm. By adding 57 per cent to these expenditures total cash living 
costs of $1,492 per farm were calculated for the Swift Current-Gull Lake farms. 


Accepting $1,492 as the average cost of living in the Swift Current-Gull Lake 
survey in 1927, the living costs in 1939 for farms in the comparable area of 
Pittville were only a little more than one-third of this amount. 


The living expenses enumerated in the 1939 survey are quite complete and 
are considered to be typical of the area. It will be observed that the percentage 
of total living expenses spent on groceries, fruit, meat, on fuel and light, and 
on clothing have not been reduced considerably. The reduction has been on the 
less essential items. The cash board and total living expenses per adult month 
for the Pittville farms in 1939 were approximately half of those of the Swift 
Current-Gull Lake farms in 1927. 


The extent to which the reduction in farm expenses and the costs of living 
have been influenced by changes in the price level between 1927 and 1939 cannot 
be determined accurately. Satisfactory series of index numbers of farm living 
costs and of goods that farmers buy are not available. However, the index of 
wholesale commodity prices is believed to follow fairly closely the index of prices ° 
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TaBLE 6.—Livinc EXPENSES PER FARM FoR FARMS IN THE Swirt CurrRENT-GuLL LAKE SURVEY, 
1927-1928, AND THE PiTTVILLE SURVEY, 1939 





Swift Current 


—Gull Lake, evils 
1927-1928 116 ie 
96 farms arms 


Average | Per cent Farms | Average | Per cent 











per of with per oO 
farm total item farm total 
$ $ No. $ $ 
(eraerrmior trUibe TueAt GLO eas hohe oe avec eae 550 36-9 116 185 35-4 
retort LPN a eee nt Oe, eta SHAS ae es 114 7-6 116 69 13-2 
US OU atc MRS ot eek oS oy Oy CO OU ae a ON PRR ol cee Pa Nee TE 23 7 1-4 
PAT rOOMuCte OUR IE RS Le i ete bar camo. Salm tka d as th age sad TORUS We breed: Trea See aes 
eteledaly Dees G8 84h ..)s van eddee 664 44.5 116 261 50-0 
ACARI SU EON COM racaren SV eet ee ted eee Ae Se ead cet yanr nak Natlalae is Goes 33 22 4-2 
ae eee he ree ee ace a eR Mg eae riers, Wa balay © Wel acs 110 54 10-3 
RCO eee ee ee ra Ne ae Su Meee WM ae, tito, Ve galt co te 92 15 2-9 
ACRE mer CTI LY cos ate te Ae done Kaa a aha eckl oo 5421 36-3 64 a 1-4 
JEWS UM EA soc beds SiarS AN, Pee Ae Wee OSES MRE ae AA ae Peet nae Ina reer atea Renee Re! AS ms 78 yx 5-2 
OL GU RL RW TET oO Bo kl. acs te Ay rig dd te On A 286 19-2 115 84 16-1 
VS ra ile ic: le BUS By ibe ge). VR Ss BEC ee OA 0 ae Ae Rae eee ed ee we 68 30 5:7 
otal cash board and living expensesi.).. 60.0 6 ois bo. 116 500 95-8 
FAURE S OIG. Giehs ) Or 4 ec ire en Rega BE LM aed oe SL, Sinclar On Petree, ee Ura 68 22 4.2 
OG le ences Se en Cone ae aN ae 1, 4922 100 116 522 100 
MANE ON GREECE ot ees cot Feed i ee eR ea ols SEPOEMAN, Peas noseidcsvt Pies pce Reet ea: ene. 
Cash board peradult, momth. 6 ah7).c nieuws omen ee 1 eC, Ae ae Pee Petree Sine ee GBs ieee ae 
Total living expenses per adult month............. AN DO OWA a8 herate PON te Rein 13°06) liek cede 





1 Other expenses excluding food, fuel and clothing. 

2 Adjusted from $10-8 (cash living expenses reported) to include items not included in 1927-1928 survey. 
All other expenses excluding food, fuel and clothing were taken as 57 per cent of these three items. (Basis 
Kindersley and Turtleford survey). 

3 Including hired help. 


of farm purchases. This index, as computed by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the base year 1926 was 97-7 for 1927 as compared with 75-4 for 
1939. Thus, about half of the reduction in living costs reported by farmers in 
1939 was probably due to changes in the prices of purchases. 


The above analysis indicates how the western wheat farmer has reduced 
his costs so that he can operate successfully with lower wheat yields and lower 
prices. If the 116 farmers of the Pittville study had sold their wheat at the 
same price as was obtained by farmers in 1927 ($1.08 per bushel) their net 
profit would have been practically equal to that of the 1927 farms, keeping in 
mind that the average wheat yield for 1989 (19-2 bushels per acre) was lower 
than the average wheat yield for 1927 (24:5 bushels per acre). The better 
choice and the more efficient use of machinery, together with some skill in 
adjusting farming expenditures to present conditions have achieved this result. 
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DOMINION - NOVA SCOTIA APPLE PROCESSING AGREEMENTS, 1939 
W. F. CuHown 


As a result of the shortage of ocean-going cargo space, loss of export markets 
and other restrictions resulting from the war, the apple growers of Nova Scotia 
were confronted in September, 1939, with the impossibility of exporting a large 
proportion of apples ordinarily marketed in the United Kingdom and Europe. 
By virtue of the powers conferred under the War Measures Act, the Minister 
of Agriculture was authorized to take action to meet these emergency conditions. 
A part of the action taken by the Minister was to utilize the apple canning 
and drying plants in the Annapolis Valley to their full capacity. 

The Minister entered into agreements with the manufacturers whereby 
the Government undertook to reimburse them for their payments to producers 
for apples, for their direct processing costs, for the cost of trucking apples to 
the plants, for insurance and storage on the processed product and to grant 
them allowances for selling and for overhead. The agreements terminated on 
May 15, 1940, on which date the Government took over the product that 
remained unsold. : 

The direct processing costs recoverable were labour, materials, repairs, 
fuel and power. The manufacturers’ accounts of these items were audited by a 
Treasury officer and the final figures converted to cents per pound of dried 
product and cents per 105 ounce tin of canned product are shown in the accom- 
panying exhibit (table 1). 

Taste 1.—Drrecr PRocessine Costs or DRYING AND CANNING APPLES UNDER THE TERMS OF THE 


Dominton-Nova Scotta APPLE Processina AGREEMENTS, 1939, ExPRESSED IN CENTS PER 
PouND or Drisp PrRopuct AND CrEntTs PER 105 OuncEe TIN oF CANNED PRoDUCT 


Firm number Labour Materials Repairs owes Total 
cents cents cents cents cents 
Drying— 

RAL Baie FOR e ie ht Ma: SU gieie | ont eel 2-485 479 -085 707 Selo’ 

DRED socettals a tagN ROR Beet ts Teper | baal a 2-086 -AQQ -184 858 3:627 

a fete amen aae ree ere a, oh cA oe te La Be 1-969 -471 -143 872 3:455 
PT try ASAD eee ee sc a ed ee Ps ver 2-498 +385 -090 480 3:453 
Ae ere pet Apt hn oe et gh. Sag te ae i ce 2-21 -450 -103 664 3°436 

GTR ae eG le Rip eS a ae 1-758 -469 141 812 3-180 
IANGTACCATS ke Che via Aik: Retna Vets. reuants 1-921 -444 096 691 Bo ilay 
(Sree) ame Om MM a 2 Sy ee ee VR Me 1-638 “531 -043 829 3-041 

oe ans es Re Rein ree es 1-83 +428 -039 730 3:035 

OUR nL aka cee 5 a oi a Dee ee ane eet 1-810 -449 -065 649 2-966 
DO Pa ete cote ee ik Aba 22) ae ie at aler | 1-679 -432 -023 744 2-878 
BY btn Canes EAs TS ee Oe aa SP SO, 1-584 - 388 -146 472 2-590 

Canning— 

1 Ra 2 AOA id 8 Ua gn ake aa eet ER 4-519 9-554 089 750 14-912 

2D SIN ON pMDI, aren, oe ce ten 4-520 9-335 132 567 14-554 

BAN, eared sh imate Ue ot 1 CLUS Canad 4-533 9-164 197 462 14-356 

ETE y SCAR NAN CON pert) a Ce Oey cs 4-065 9-536 140 584 14-325 

Dee ay cree Che een oh ee er. ae 3-822 9-210 154 851 14-037 
PIS OTOD G's oak” oe eet py he te eee. 3-625 9-370 -125 541 13-661 
Qe ahs cee Ds ales ee aee wee Se reer 2-790 9-574 -113 451 12-928 

Y ee he Me VANE NE NS Be cry ca) tale Mea 2-786 9-176 -096 245 12-303 


Study of the table indicates that in both types of processing the individual 
items of cost varied considerably between manufacturers. Differences in labour 
cost had the most bearing on the range of total costs. Dried apples were packed 
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in 50 and 25-pound wooden boxes for which the shooks cost approximately 
3 cents per pound. Sulphur, nails and other materials averaged approximately 
1 cent per pound. Canned apples were packed mostly in Number 10 tins of 
105 ounces. Most of these were made of export plate on which the manu- 
facturers collected or were allowed a duty drawback. Tins averaged about 
7°25 cents and the labels used 4 cents. The tins were packed six to a box 
or carton. Box shooks and cartons averaged 1-6 cents per tin. Salt, nails, 
strapping wire, paste and all other materials averaged about 17 cents per tin. 
There was not much variation between canneries in the cost of materials. 
Repairs in both processes were a minor item that fluctuated considerably. 
Fuel and power—about 95 per cent fuel—varied considerably, reflecting the 
variation in heating equipment and the type of fuel used. There were four 
dehydration plants and seven evaporators drying apples. The costs of two 
dehydration plants were above average and the costs of two others below 
average. 

In some cases low labour and fuel costs were the result of the use of 
better-than-average equipment, the cost of which—depreciation and interest 
—is not indicated in the table. 

The allowance for overhead amounted to 7 per cent on apples and direct 
processing costs. This allowance for overhead was increased by a processing 
bonus in the case of companies with costs below the provincial average and 
by an efficiency bonus for a higher than standard recovery of product. The 
allowance was decreased by a processing penalty in the case of companies 
with costs above the weighted provincial average, and by a penalty for poor 
quality. This allowance averaged 1-026 cents per pound of dried product 
and 2-226 cents per tin of canned product. The total cost to the government 
then for drying apples was 4:178 cents per pound and for canning apples 
15-887 cents per tin. 


NOTES 


A study of consumers’ preferences for apple juice and “solid pack” apples 
was conducted by the Economics Division of the Marketing Service. A small 
exhibit was set up at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Sherbrooke 
Fair, Sherbrooke, Que., and at the Provincial Exhibition held at Quebec City. 
In Quebec the Provincial Horticultural Service provided the assistance of a home 
economist who obtained several hundred questionnaires from visitors to the 
Exhibit. Several hundred replies to questionnaires were also secured at the 
Toronto Exhibition. 

The Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, has completed field work in connection with a study of orchard manage- 
ment in the Okanagan Valley, British Columbia. Substantial progress has also 
been made in collecting data for a study of irrigation farming in the Canada 
Land and Irrigation Districts, the Taber Irrigation District and the United 
Irrigation District in Alberta. The field work in connection with land utilization 
studies in Saskatchewan has been completed for the year. The projects being 
conducted in Alberta and Saskatchewan are largely carried on with funds 
provided under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 








The course of wholesale prices in Australia since the outbreak of war appears 
to be not greatly different from that of Canada. The Sydney Wholesale Price 
Indexes, published by the Government Statistician of New South Wales, shows 
the index for 100 commodities at 96 in May, 1940, compared with an average 
of 88 for all 1939, based on 1929 representing 100. This is a rise of about 
10 per cent. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY, Part 1—Basic Characteristics. A 
report prepared by the industrial section of the National Resources Committee under the 
direction of Gardiner C. Means, June, 1939 

This report represents an attempt to delineate the essential structural 
characteristics of the American economy. It seeks to provide a background 
for attempts at a solution of the problem of achieving effective use of avail- 
able resources. The structure of the American economy is examined under 
three main heads. First, the economic basis for production—the wants calling 
for satisfaction and the resources available for use in satisfying those wants. 

Second, the geographical, functional, and financial aspects of the structure of 

production through which resources are used to fill wants. Third, the market 

mechanism and the influences which give organization to the activity of the 
individuals making up the American economy. 


In discussing the structure of the wants of the consumer, the author points 
out the importance of purchasing power not only in making the wants effective 
but also in determining the pattern of consumer wants. As the income increases 
it is shown that the proportion of the consumer expenditure spent for food 
decreases, while that spent for clothing, automobiles, recreation and education 
increases. The author concludes that if the income of American consumers 
was sufficiently increased, the tremendous residue of unfilled wants would 
constitute a market sufficient to absorb all the production which American 
industry has the resources to turn out. In appraising the physical resources 
and man power of the nation as well as the techniques of production, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that these in turn are adequate to meet the needs of 
consumption. 


The geographical structure of the American economy is considered from 
the standpoint of three factors: the location of resources, the location of con- 
sumers, and the process of historical development. While the extractive indus- 
tries must follow the location of the resources, the development of retail trade 
is shown to follow closely the distribution of consumer purchasing power. Some 
types of manufacturing, because of their nature, are closely associated with 
the natural resources while others follow the consumer. The resulting inter- 
change of goods between regions results in a high degree of complexity of 
organization which is reviewed under the heading of the functional structure 
of production processes. In this section employment in the different industries 
is discussed from the point of view of its sensitivity to economic forces. 


In reviewing the financial aspects of production, the author discusses the 
total money supply, the money balances held by different economic groups, 
the proportioning of money flows between current consumption and capital 
formation, and changes in price relationships. 


The manner in which individual workers are organized into a functioning 
group is the subject of two chapters, one on the organization structure and 
the other on the structure of controls. The increase in administrative co-ordination 
is shown through large scale enterprise and a high degree of inter-relationship 
through interlocking directorates. ‘The author concludes that “there is such 
a high degree of concentration in relation to the market for the bulk of goods 
in the American economy that to a major extent the prices of goods are formed 
on an administered basis rather than on the basis of a free market.” 


Throughout the report the author presents a wealth of tabular material 
to support his discussion, the whole being illustrated in a lucid manner by 
the use of charts. Other aspects of the structure of the American economy, 
not included in the main body of the report, are contained in appendices. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Business activity in Canada continued to increase during the autumn months 
of 1940 as the expanding production of war materials became a more important 
factor in total industrial production. The index of industrial production reached 
a record high level of 167 in September. This was a gain of 5 points over August 
and 39 points over the index for September 1939. The extent of war contracts 
was indicated by the announcement of the Department of Munitions and Supply 
on October 11, that the contracts awarded during the week ended October 4, 
numbered 2,289 with a total value of $9-5 million. Up to a recent date war 
orders totalling $550 million have been placed by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and its predecessor the War Supply Board. Orders placed on 
Canadian account amounted to $390-4 million and on British account $134:-3 
million. 

The effect upon agriculture of this greatly increased industrial production 
comes mainly through the increase in employment and purchasing power of 
consumers. The seasonally adjusted index of employment, based on 1926 repre- 
senting 100, reached 129-6 on October 1, 1940. This was a rise of 13-8 points 
over the corresponding date in 1939. Most important gains were made in the 
heavier industries, particularly machinery, vehicles and other iron and steel 
activities. There were also substantial increases in employment in the forest 
industries, textiles, and construction and maintenance, exclusive of highway 
construction. While these gains in employment have undoubtedly improved 
consumer demand for farm products, there has not been any substantial advance 
in farm prices; for increased production and adequate stocks of most agri- 
cultural products has held prices down. However, the total gross income going 
to agriculture has been augmented by the greater volume of sales and some 
measure of price increase. 

The results achieved by the agricultural mission, headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture, which recently returned from the United Kingdom clarifies the 
situation with regard to probable exports of many agricultural products to the 
United Kingdom during 1941. The largest single item dealt with in the nego- 
tiations was bacon and pork products. It was estimated that Canada would be 
in a position to ship 425-6 million pounds of pork in 1941. Britain has agreed 
to accept this amount at a value of 67-3 million dollars. This will mean an 
increase of approximately 75 million pounds over shipments made during 1940. 
The value of the pork will be about 10 million dollars above that of the previous 
year although the price per pound will be somewhat lower. To provide the 
extra bacon necessary to meet the terms of the Agreement it will be necessary 
to have an increase of approximately 12 per cent in marketings of hogs, assum- 
ing that domestic consumption remains the same. The terms of the Agreement 
also provide for the shipment of pork offals and sausage casings up to a an 
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ANNUAL AND Montsty INDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DomINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 











Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Living ee 
Costs 

Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | 1935-1939 | Physical | Industrial} Agricul- Cold 

modities | products | products | products =100 volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 

1913 64-6 62-6 56-4 77-0 vi EL © Pai eee gai CRONE RCO, BIE Neem dren ge PLS 

1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 ROP ere cate tes oi ace ones austell sc Sohne lc eee eee 

1915 70-4 Tad 76-9 79-2 4 Bs RAR PA aly Pere By Pee eID yy chee om 

1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 GBs Pade eas eeagin M ce ae, nas pele ne ee meee eet 

1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BFS BARS Bs Me gs Se a Dee gees PAL are ee NM he 

1918.. 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 nb HR iN otic ee ne oP hat (eugene eeaseriedl etal Mies Soc Ae, orne Lb hl cle 0 
1919. 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 130-0 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920.. 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 150-5 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921. 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 132-5 65-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922. 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 121-3 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923.. 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 1Ziey, 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924. 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 119-5 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925. 102-6 100-4 8-1 105-7 120-6 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926. 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-0 121-8 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927.. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928.. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 AT bef 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931. 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 93-5 90-4 99-0 12527, 
1932. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933.. 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 94-4 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937.. 84 5 84-5 85:7 84-9 101-2 122-8 120-8 49-4 157 3 
1938. . 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 112-9 114-6 64:9 144 5 
1939.... 75-4 64-4 54-2 81-4 101-5 122-4 125-6 87-4 168-5 

1939 
Aug 72-4 58-4 48-2 75-6 100-8 125-2 127-5 112-4 143-9 
Sept 78-2 64-2 53-6 82-0 100-8 125-8 128-3 174-4 149-8 
Oct 79-3 64-5 51-4 86:3 103-5 133-1 139-7 96-5 T7ien 
Nov 80-3 65-1 52-0 87-0 103-8 133-0 139-0 151*5 148-8 
Dec 81-7 69-1 58-7 86-5 103-8 133-3 138-2 101-3 168-9 
1940 

Jan. 82-6 70-0 60:8 85-5 103-8 138-6 145-2 101-3 175-4 
Feb. 82-8 70-3 61-5 85-0 103-8 131-2 136-2 134-8 191.3 
Mar. 83-2 71-3 63-1 84-9 104-6 123-0 127-0 36-7 215-1 
April 83-1 72-1 64-9 84-1 104-6 151-0 159-8 60-4 260-6 
May 82-1 68-0 58-2 84-3 101-9 140-6 146-9 114-7 241-7 
June 81-6 64-3 52-9 83-5 104-9 141-3 147-6 91-7 177-2 
July 82-4 64-6 53-0 83-9 105-6 144-5 151-1 131-6 Tiiet 
Aug 82-7 62-7 50-4 83-3 105-9 152-5 161-6 101-8 155-3 
Sept 83-1 63 8 50-7 85:8 106-4 155-4 167-0 60:3 152-0 
OGt..26. 83-3 64-6 51+ 1 87-3 107-0 156-7 168-2 52-8 153-0 





1, See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270- 289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 


2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Beton and Price Indexes 
1913-1936, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1939-40. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. See Prices and Price Indexes, October 1940. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1939-40. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 0 Busi- 
ness in (‘anada, supp'ement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1939, subject to revision. 


In connection with cheese it was agreed that Canada would deliver a 
minimum of 112 million pounds of cheese at a price of 14:4 cents per pound 
at Montreal. This will result in a value of 16-1 million dollars at Montreal. 
This agreement provides for an expansion in the volume of cheese shipments 
and an increase in price. The export figure quoted in the agreement is a mini- 
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mum amount and may be increased should the production be such that addi- 
tional quantities might be shipped. Provision was also made for a substantial 
increase in the export of evaporated milk to the United Kingdom. The new 
agreement calls for 1,000,000 cases at a value of $3,750,000. This amount 
represents approximately three times the value of shipments made during the 
first nine months of 1940 and of the entire shipments of 1939. 

A substantial order for canned tomatoes was also received. Shipments to the 
value of $2,658,000 were agreed upon. This compares with total shipments 
valued at $1,872,899 in 1939, the highest value since 1935. Orders were also 
given for $554,000 worth of honey, $177,000 worth of dried apples and 
$664,000 worth of canned apples. In addition, agreements were made for the 
shipment of $226,000 worth of fruit pulp and $222,000 worth of fruit pectin. 
The total value of all agricultural products included in the negotiations amounted 
to $93,691,000. The mission did not include wheat in its deliberations. This 
product is handled through the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The central theme of the United States Agricultural Outlook conference 
for 1941 was the impact of war and the national defence program on American 
Agriculture. The annual conference, held in Washington October 21 to 25, was 
attended by many of the leaders in Agricultural work at Washington as well 
as delegates from almost every state. 

It was generally accepted that probably the chief limiting factor on the 
amount of spending in 1941 would be the amount that actually could be spent. 
That is, the capacity of industry to accept orders and carry out production 
and delivery of required materials. Up to the present time a total of $17 
billion has been authorized for expenditure, with prospects for substantial 
additional outlays over the next five years. It is expected that actual expendi- 
tures will reach a peak in 1942 and then tend to level off over succeeding years. 
It was felt that expenditures in 1941 might approach $10 billions. 

The effect of these expenditures on business activity was discussed and it 
was estimated that an increase of 10 per cent in 1941 over 1940 was likely, 
with further increases forecast for 1942. While it was admitted that there 
might be some lag in the rate of increase in employment and wages, it was 
nevertheless the general opinion that the effect of increased business activity 
would soon be felt in the demand for farm products. 

In so far as the demand for agricultural products is concerned the general 
feeling was that a much greater expansion in demand will develop for some 
commodities than for others. The more favoured commodities include dairy 
products, meats, poultry and eggs, and certain fruits and vegetables, while the 
demand for such commodities as wheat and cotton is not likely to show great 
expansion. 

Agricultural production in the United States in 1941 is not expected to 
show any material increase over that of the past few years, especially as no 
changes are contemplated in agricultural programs affecting acreage. Crop 
yields have been relatively high during the past two or three years and possibly 
production in 1941 may be somewhat lower. Hog production is expected to be 
reduced somewhat because of the unfavourable relationship between hog prices 
and feed prices which has persisted for a considerable time. Beef and dairy 
cattle production has been increasing and a further increase is expected in 1941. 
Sheep and wool production will probably be expanded to some extent. Since 
the prospects are more favourable for live stock and live stock products and 
for fruits and vegetables, it is considered that there may be some important 
shifts in agricultural production away from wheat, cotton and tobacco. 

A new index is included in the table on page 82. This index of the cost 
of living has recently been constructed by the Internal Trade Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the former index of retail prices and cost 
of services has been discontinued. 

149221} 
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CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 
Part I 


A. H. Turner 


In Ancient Greece, Xenophon planned a banking society to which all 
Athenians might subscribe capital and share in the profits. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century Raiffeisen, a German, formed the first credit union 
of modern times. Credit unions have spread throughout the world since 1850 
and to-day they control total assets representing billions of dollars. 

In 1900 the first credit union (Caisse Populaire) in North America was 
founded at Notre-Dame de Lévis, near Quebec, by Alphonse Desjardins. The 
first subscription of capital amounted to $26.40, to-day the same credit union 
has total assets of more than $1,500,000. Development in Quebec has been 
steady since that time but progress in the other provinces, except Ontario, has 
been confined almost entirely to the last ten years. Since 1912, coinciding with 
the development of the study club program by the Extension Department 
of St. Francis Xavier University, the expansion in the Maritimes has been rapid. 
The long years of successful experience in Quebec and the development of a 
satisfactory method of approach has caused the formation of credit unions on 
an increasing scale throughout Canada in recent years. Approximately 1,000 
credit unions were chartered in Canada at August 31, 1940. 


Legislation.—_Credit union legislation has, as a general rule, followed any 
widespread interest in the securing of credit in each province. At present every 
province has credit union legislation on its statutes but to date there has been 
no Dominion legislation enacted. Alphonse Desjardins aided in framing the 
Quebec Syndicates Act in 1906 under which credit unions were incorporated in 
that province. In 1908 after an investigation by a special committee, the 
House of Commons passed a Dominion Act, but it was defeated in the Senate. 
In 1914 a bill came before Parliament but was again set aside. 

In the narrative which follows certain features common in all or most of 
the provincial Acts are mentioned while other features are portrayed by means 
of a tabular summary. 

Credit union means a co-operative credit society incorporated for the two- 
fold purpose of promoting thrift by systematic saving among its members and 
of creating a source of credit for its members, at legitimate rates of interest, 
exclusively for provident and productive purposes. 

Membership in a credit union is limited to groups with a common bond of 
occupation or association, or, to groups within a well-defined neighbourhood, 
community, rural, or urban district. All members apply for and are elected 
to membership. They may also be expelled, usually a two-thirds vote of a 
meeting duly called for that purpose is required before expulsion becomes 
effective. A member may withdraw from an association at any time but credit 
unions reserve the right to demand 90 days’ notice with respect to the with- 
drawal of shares and 30 days’ notice with respect to the withdrawal of deposits. 
The co-operative principle of one member, one vote and no proxy voting is 
characteristic of the various Acts. In British Columbia the chairman may vote 
as a member and then cast a second vote if there is a tie. 

At the organization meeting which shall take place within a fixed time 
after the issue of the certificate of incorporation, a provisional Board of Direc- 
tors, a Credit Committee, and a Supervisory Committee are appointed to act 
until the first annual meeting elects their successors. 

The Board of Directors of not less than five members looks after the general 
administration and management of the affairs of the association. They shall 
appoint a President, Vice-president. and a Treasurer. If the Treasurer needs 
secretarial assistance or any other type of help, this is also the responsibility 
of the Board. 
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The Credit Committee of not less than three members supervises all loans. 
Security may include an assignment of shares or deposits or the endorsement 
of a note. A majority of the Credit Committee shall pass on all loans and 
approval shall be unanimous. Any officer or a member of a committee is 
restricted to loans equal to the total of his equity in the association, unless it 
is approved at a joint session of the Directors and the Credit Committee. 

The Supervisory Committee of three members shall examine the affairs and 
audit the books of the credit union from time to time. They may suspend any 
officer, director or member of a committee pending investigation, and shall have 
the authority to call a special meeting of the membership at any time. 

In some provinces a member of the Credit Committee may also be a 
Director, but in no case can a member of the Supervisory Committee hold 
another official position in the credit union. No remuneration shall be paid to 
the Board of Directors or to a member of a committee for acting in that 
capacity. 

The usual rate of interest on members’ loans prescribed either in the Act 
or in the by-laws is one per cent on the outstanding monthly balance. 

Besides the investments mentioned in the tabular summary, credit unions 
may make deposits in any chartered bank, may invest in securities approved 
under the provincial Trustees Acts and may purchase Dominion and Provincial 
bonds or other security guaranteed by the Dominion or the Province in which 
they operate. 

Credit unions may enter into contracts within the provisions of the Act in 
a similar manner to other corporate bodies. Suitable penalties, fees, and internal 
fines have been set up either in the Act or by by-law to cover all offences. 

Credit union legislation in the provinces of Canada has shown some varia- 
tion according to the requirements of the various sections concerned but on the 
whole is quite uniform. One feature which is worthy of mention is that in all 
of the provinces the legislation has been revised in order to conform with credit 
needs of members and to safeguard the interests of credit unions. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF SUGAR BEET FARMS IN SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Tan McArtTHuUR 


Farm management studies conducted by the Economics Division in various 
parts of Canada are frequently designed to study some one particular enter- 
prise on the farm. It has usually been found necessary, however, to study 
the complete farm business in order to see the particular enterprise in its proper 
light. In a study of the sugar beet enterprise on southwestern Ontario farms, 
details of expenses and receipts covering the entire farm business were secured, 
in addition to detailed information dealing with the beet crop itself. 

The area studied, including farms in Essex, Kent and Lambton counties, 
is often classed as a cash crop type of farming area. However, there are 
few farms without at least some commercial live stock and in many cases 
the hog enterprise is particularly stressed, being associated with the large 
acreage of grain corn produced in the area. The sugar beet crop was the 
most important cash crop on almost all of the farms included in the study. 
Other cash crops included wheat, beans, corn, tobacco and tomatoes. The 
area is well situated from the standpoint of soil and climate and is one of 
the more prosperous farming areas of the province. In the analysis of the 
data the area was subdivided into five regions, designated by the main trading 
centre in each area. 


Financial Summary.—A complete summary of the farm business for the 
12 months ending April 30, 1939, is given in table I. In the first part of the 
table a summary of cash receipts is shown. In all areas the most important 
source of cash income was the sale of crops. For the entire area this source 
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Tass I.—FINANCIAL SUMMARY PER Farm, 140 Farms 1n LAMBTON, Kent AND Essex Counrtizs 
By AREAS IN 1938-39 





Areas 
All 
— farms 
Sarnia | Tilbury | Chatham| Sombra Mae 
urg 

DN MCT OE TOTNES oo cseh iad. 8 tas emcato st 29 33 23 24 31 140 
CVO Galea wet edi ace ae tae 1,298 1,083 1,800 935 1,497 deoul 
Livestock sales.. REV Se ee 605 621 1,056 849 1,014 815 
Livestock product sales. . ana A bee 666 281 233 309 228 346 
Miscellaneous farm receipts... ee Be 143 82 109 55 159 112 
Equipment sales........................ 83 30 15 37 55 45 
Total cash receipts......... 2,795 2,097 Saale 2,185 2,953 2,629 

Inventory increase— 
Ne pets 9 # Connon eat es ge a ee 12 189 42 255 45 108 
aCe Sica! ote cee eee ee fees 160 YP} 217 148 134 140 
Machinery and equipment............ 131 re: 125 112 160 121 
Peed and isupplies... ad then seed w 42 63 138 134 133 99 
Total inventory increase.... 345 401 aoe 649 472 468 
Total farm receipts......... 3,140 2,498 Bee 2,834 3,425 3,097 
Total current expenses...... 1,678 1,269 1,665 1,048 1,612 1,457 
Livestock purchased... Pe ae ie 206 78 306 122 195 175 
New machines and equipment.. : 311 200 222 239 342 265 
New buildings, land and improvements 24 218 74 306 54 133 
Total capital expenses...... 541 496 602 667 591 573 

Inventory decrease— 
Brea MeRbAGS Usk See patna « « fcRaeee 80 55 53 5} ri; 64 
“ith Sor Pe aca Peg a As a SN Po 8 tT 34 40 63 45 
Machinery and aaa OM Bat ees 73 68 91 48 76 a 
Feed and supplies.. a 13 7 5 0 0 5 
Total inventory decrease... 174 201 183 139 216 185 
Total farm expenses........ 2,393 1,966 2,450 1,854 2,419 PA OMS 
GEIR TIS CMAN oie a 2 Be och Sabi oc Seis ice 747 532 1,285 980 1,006 882 
WWW STG ASO » SAE AAR Bll ep le taal ee ool Pl 407 376 530 395 445 426 
PA OUR IMEOIMNG c45 ui -. aaci eee oes 340 156 755 585 561 456 

Perquisites— 

Wa Verte ete Sesh ee th eee dnc ees 129 125 133 185 135 140 
Fruits and vegetables............6.... 34 18 28 33 33 29 
Mince laneGous 23 sci Ss acer es Cee CO Rea cr) COMME ag Oe ee re eee 5 
Tipe OLA W OLIN as 15412 acclee dates ea 155 150 173 168 168 161 
Total perquisites........... 322 293 334 403 336 334 
PROUT PCATHINGS 6 05 so cues <.v.staete en 662 449 1,089 988 897 790 


accounted for approximately 50 per cent of the cash receipts. Live stock and 
livestock product sales account for most of the balance of the cash income. 
Under miscellaneous receipts are included such items as labour off the farm, 
tractor work done for neighbours, threshing and other sources of non-farm 
income. The average total cash receipts for all farms was $2,629. The highest 
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average was in the Chatham area with $3,213 per farm and the lowest was the 
Sarnia area with an average of $2,097. 


When the inventory is increased during the year the gain may be considered 
as a receipt, although it is not in cash. Increases in real estate come about 
through the erection of new buildings or other permanent improvements and from 
the purchase of additional land during the year. Livestock inventories are 
increased for the most part by holding more stock at the end of the year than at 
the beginning. Machinery may be increased if new purchases are more than 
sufficient to offset depreciation. Feeds and supplies are increased by the retention 
of heavier stocks at the close of the year than were on hand at the beginning 
of the period. The average total inventory increase for all farms was $468, 
made up about equally from the various sources mentioned above. When 
inventory increases are added to total cash receipts the total average farm 
receipts amounted to $3,097. 


Turning to the expenses, the total average current expenses on the farms 
included in the study was $1,457. This amount includes hired labour, contract 
labour and the value of unpaid family labour. The unpaid family labour is 
included to make farms where one or more sons are available to assist the 

-operator comparable with those farms where hired labour must be employed. 
Unpaid labour was included at the rate which it would have been necessary to 
pay to replace this labour. Board of paid labour has also been included. The 
other major items of current expenses are taxes, trucking, threshing and other 
hired machine work, fertilizer, seed and feed. 


Capital expenditures include outlays for new land, buildings, machinery and 
live stock. These items averaged a total of $573 per farm for the entire area. 
Inventory decreases have been included as farm expenses in the same way that 
inventory increases were considered as farm receipts. These items represent 
largely depreciation on buildings and equipment. 

Total farm expenses, including current expenses, capital expenditures and 
inventory decreases amounted to $2,215 on the average for all farms. Total 
expenses were highest in the Chatham area, at $2,450 per farm, and lowest in 
the Wallaceburg area at $1,854 per farm. 


Subtracting total farm expenses from total farm receipts gave an average 
farm income of $882 per farm for the entire area. When interest on investment 
at 4 per cent is deducted from farm income, the remainder called labour income, 
averaged $456 per farm. This figure represents the return to the farmer for his 
labour after allowing depreciation, interest and all other costs. In addition to his 
labour income a farmer also receives a considerable amount of his living from 
the farm. The value of such items as milk, eggs, meat and garden produce was 
estimated by the farmers and has been added to labour income. An allowance 
for the use of the dwelling has also been made. This allowance represents 
10 per cent of the value of the house and tends to effect charges of depreciation, 
interest and repairs which had previously been included in farm costs. The net 
result after adding these items of living from the farm and use of dwelling has 
been called labour earnings and averaged $790 per farm. The highest labour 
earnings were secured in the Chatham area, averaging $1,098 per farm while the 
lowest was $449 per farm in the Sarnia area. It may be pointed out that in the 
calculations made to arrive at the figure of labour earnings there are several items 
included as expenses which, though legitimate charges against revenues, may 
not have been paid out in cash; the amounts so charged may be available for 
living or other expenses. These items include interest on the operator’s capital, 
wages for family labour and depreciation on land, buildings, equipment and 
live stock. It will be recognized, however, that where the operator is forced to 
draw upon these resources to maintain his current position he has actually been 
depreciating his capital and human resources. 
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THE CONSUMPTION OF APPLE JUICE 
CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


In August and September of this year, visitors to the exhibitions at Toronto, 
Sherbrooke and Quebec City were asked questions with respect to their use of 
apple juice. 

Of 356 persons interviewed at the Toronto Exhibition who stated their 
places of residence, 61 per cent lived in Toronto; 61 per cent of 173 persons 
answering the questionnaire in Sherbrooke lived there, and 65 per cent of the 
333 persons interviewed at the Quebec Exhibition lived in that city. For the 
sake of brevity, the terms “ Toronto households,” “ Sherbrooke households ” 
and “Quebec households” are used for those who replied to the questionnaire 
in Toronto, Sherbrooke and Quebec respectively. 

In Toronto 67 per cent of the 1,005 persons who answered the question, 
“Have you tried apple juice in your home?” replied “ Yes.” In Sherbrooke 
50 per cent of 173 persons, in Quebec 35 per cent of 333 persons, or 40 per 
cent of those interviewed at the Quebec Province Exhibitions replied in the 
affirmative. 

In Toronto no further questions were asked those who had not tried apple 
juice, but in the Quebec cities estimates (as “small,” “medium” or “ large ”) 
of the household incomes of all persons questioned were obtained. By calcu- 
lating the number of persons in the household, income per person was found. 
In the three groups of Sherbrooke and Quebec households having small, medium 
and large incomes per person, apple juice had been tried in the homes by 38, 
42 and 44 per cent respectively. 

In 352 households for which the amount of apple juice used during the 
past year was stated in Toronto, the annual consumption per person was 384 
ounces (about 19 of the 20 ounce can). In 202 households from which such 
data were obtained in Sherbrooke and Quebec, the annual consumption per 
person was 684 ounces. 

In the Toronto households a relation was evident between consumption per 
person and income per person, although consumption did not increase regularly 
with income (Table 1). In the Sherbrooke and Quebec households the increase 
in consumption per person as income per person increased was quite marked. 


TABLE 1.—ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF APPLE JUICE PER PERSON BY INCOME GROUPS BASED UPON INTERVIEWS 
witH HovusBHOLDERS AT TORONTO, SHERBROOKE AND QUEBEC EXHIBITIONS, AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 
540 


TORONTO SHERBROOKE AND 
QUEBEC 
Income per person a Income per person Se 
Number of | Consump- Number of | Consump- 
house- tion per house- tion per 
holds person holds person 
ounces ounces 
Less than $250) 465. ne 31 353 ‘ioe 40 RP eee ae pede ee, Oe ae 107 430 
S250 ADO ek canted 86 297 
$ 500- CEO Sa bs 94 432 rR Te 01 oe 61 1,019 
$ 750- OOO oe phe: 38 507 
St SR 2 a 26 399 » Way oa ah Oks ge 34 1, 293 
$1,250 or more....... ee 44 493 
b Oars 2 rays Oa Me Smear Oe 33 308 
Total or average...... 352 384 Toial or average...... 202 684 


The question was asked, “ At what meal do you use the largest quantity 
of apple juice?”. Most apple juice was used at breakfast by 55 per cent of 
the Toronto households for which such information was given and in the Quebec 
cities 88 per cent used most at that meal (Table 2). Of the Toronto house- 
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holds, 42 per cent used largest quantities between meals but in Sherbrooke and 
Quebec, only 24 per cent did so. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE(!) or THosE INTERVIEWED Usine LARGEST QUANTITY or APPLE JUICE AT DIFFERENT 
MEALS AND BETWEEN MEALS 





Meal Toronto | Sherbrooke 
and Quebec 
% % 

Broa litaatcr rae eae anit ee eit oo uns clk v eleva cv Aue och ieee be ata ETc Banana te meee 55 88 
TD INTO Eee aera eats: pees teal dG RE ead Rite eck Sits eee 2 Tera ann SEN 17 5 
Lunchrorstipper ie. sented eae dacs hale ah ab ak Sueceels REE ote Gaue Coe eee rare 8 6 
IBGE WEG TGe Sia cere ee ae toe oe kk gb Saws ice el ae A er a ee eae 42 24 
Number of holisoltolds.:;2. gacs aiedcdk oe ton ei ee dak ee es 344 180 


(4) Sum does not equal 100 as some households used equally large amounts at different meals. 


The cost of apple juice was the reason most often given in Sherbrooke and 
Quebec for not buying more, but in Toronto the most common reason for not 
buying it was that it was not liked, or that other juices or fresh fruit were 
preferred (Table 3). The latter reason was second in importance in the Quebec 
cities and the desire to have variety was the third most important reason in both 
provinces. 


TABLE 3.—REASONS GIVEN BY THOSE INTERVIEWED AT TORONTO, SHERBROOKE AND QUEBEC EXHIBITIONS 
FOR NOT PURCHASING MORE APPLE JUICE EXPRESSED IN PER CENT (') 


Reason | Toronto | Sherbrooke 
and Quebec 
% % 

CoG Ui sad ee Maa Le Ee Ber): ea OS AP et eB RE tA eT ie oY Sea 5 41 
Notliked.as well as other juice or fresh irwit.:0.c3.05oohes -euk ce ews be 35 29 
VALIOUY TOC WITCU Me rire ee deci ot Pe ie ee rent ee Sint ici iaee eens tara Cee 28 20 
Knotehs bough ts: jerks Seo ud ie eR ee Bee Os Te ere SEEN e TN 4. 10 15 
TN: WELL TO WA oi ic are pete de bs eee ase Sk eigen agra hs 7 ee 12 0 
Elcal thin dis elisa a ae Se aeld ot OA heh ACR Ce PN SRN Nae alee a le 4 2 
Others svete hiss eh key OL: BASE PT ene Breer tome eae ened 8 0 
iNium ber ol mersons intervieweGse .. <5 occ aur ce eee ee ee 158 154 


(1) Sum may not equal 100 as some persons stated more than one reason. 


According to the statements made by persons answering the questionnaire, 
apple Juice is by far the most popular juice among those who have used it 


TABLE 4.—PREFERENCE FOR APPLE JUICE AND OTHER JUICES EXPRESSED IN PER CENT 


Juice preferred Toronto | Sherbrooke 
and Quebec 
% % 

ApGless goss Fee 2 oes ee ete eae ee eed CRS Fk i ER OE AT Ro eee LS eae 35 67 
Apple as muchas others eee bas i adis 2s Swrertiacat sete See ek Se eee 75 76 
Grapefruit as raueh'as otherd ccc eee a iis Fe Ba te eee oe 24 12 
Orange As much as piheraive 1 nee eee vn ee ee ee eee 22 ef 
‘Tomato aa mich as otheraaies 6 ot): tlacs sal be ee ee eee ee ee 22, 10 
Pineapple.as much as othersicicn hes one he hee ae ee eee 16 ‘6 
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(Table 4). In Toronto, 35 per cent stated it to be preferred to others and 
an additional 40 per cent stated that it was liked as well as others. In Sher- 
brooke and Quebec corresponding percentages were 67 and 9. 


The five standard sizes of can for apple juice containing 10, 20, 26, 40 
and 105 ounces were displayed at the Exhibitions and the question, ‘ Which 
size of can do you prefer to buy?” was asked. Approximately one-half of the 
replies given in Toronto, which were from households containing 3-6 persons 
on the average, were in favour of the 20- or 10-ounce can, but in Sherbrooke 
and Quebec, where replies were obtained from households containing an average 
of 5-4 persons, only one-third preferred the 20- or 10-ounce cans (Table 5). 


TasLE 5.—RELATIVE PREFERENCE FOR FIve Sizes oF CANS USED FoR APPLE JuIcE, EXPRESSED IN 





PrrR CrEentT 
Size of can preferred Toronto | Sherbrooke 
and Quebec 
ounces % % 

THO) ss cs a dh teed hee Ga tes ees Aastel ake ORS Gece ot REECE RAC EPR RCE: At eat Es Ae es 4 2 
PAD) A acne Gin Geer eye oo oO SUAS i intel yet eB oR SICA St, St Creel 0d We AAS en 47 30 
er eee ere et ret ae ee oor he ERM gate eT 22 33 
1a oo Gaucalo! edt ait Sis BAIA iste 3 LIST BOA no ead keg er Nn oR ARR SOS ROB A Aad ee a re et 9 26 
LO ee Rash es. MG Reet 8 Mite oh) hus Bobi cs als awepecke tab VG. hun tld dal ee ae 17 9 
REET yu EMEC ots ch PR A a as Sud a 9h oe aoe awrite as lak Mosaxd scngnecatee nites il 0 
Nm ber OF PErsONs INLELVIEWE . oc csic sce oss belte wah deka SoU ane bees 353 185 


There was no relation between size of can preferred and income per person. 

The reasons given for preferring certain sizes were difficult to segregate. 
Next to “Size of family,” that most frequently given was “economy ” 
(Table 6). 


Taste 6.—F actors INFLUENCING PREFERENCE FOR SizE oF CAN PurRcHASED, EXPRESSED IN 
PER CENT (?) 


Reasons Toronto | Sherbrooke 
and Quebec 
% % 

PSE TORE TUE TL Sa eects te ed hte ea hae eT I Oh Ales Dai aes D TE BE hae eka ey 65 37 
TE LORIN Ve aa ck eth rhe nna 2 Sette Eerie tm alee Deh ok Rte cel le) Ra 17 35 
ESRB ULCR Cra cheer te Picheects ciate scctstte venkat Soles: PRY Sespst ast FOL BARING idk wo <M paeis aie 0 29 
oseniiened IAtoly alter OPC TINE. fa she wettie shveran wits Oh Grew anislanwe en ao seer wlea ele 4 24 7 
NumperG: porsons MNterviewe..25.. a. csas snes cle dn sake Cow ee aes 346 178 


(4) Sum does not equal 100 as some persons stated more than one reason. Minor reasons not listed 
were also stated. 


In answer to the question, “If apple juice could be bought at the same 
price in all sizes of can, which size would you prefer?” 92 per cent of those 
answering in Toronto and 66 per cent in the Quebec cities named the same size 
as when price was taken into consideration. 
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FARM RECEIPTS IN THREE AREAS OF ONTARIO 
H. K. Lecxrm 


A study of hog production in three areas of Ontario conducted by the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service and the Economics Department, Ontario 
Agricultural College provides useful information regarding farm organization 
and management. A part of the analysis refers to farm receipts and this article 
will be confined to this phase of the study. 

The farms in the “western area’ are located in Kent and Lambton 
Counties, those in the central area are in Perth, Waterloo and Wellington and 
the eastern area comprises farms in Grenville, Leeds and Lanark Counties. 

As a result of the rather outstanding differences in typical farm organiza- 
tion in the respective areas, average farm receipts varied considerably from 
area to area both with respect to size and source. Cash farm receipts (Table 1) 
ranged from an average of $3,857 in the western group to $2,790 in the central 
group and $2,151 in the eastern group of farms. Not only were the cash 
receipts of the Kent-Lambton farms larger, but they were built up in a somewhat 
different manner than in the other two areas. Live stock sales contributed a 
substantial portion of cash receipts in all areas. Sales of live stock products 
were also important sources of receipts on the central and eastern farms, but 
of much less importance in Kent and Lambton. On the other hand, crop sales 
were large on the latter farms, but a minor source of receipts in the other areas. 


Crop Sales.—Kent-Lambton farms derived approximately 75 per cent of 
average crop sales of $1,015 from four crops—wheat, beans, sugar beets and 
tobacco. Sales of wheat and beans accounted for 50 per cent of the total 
sales. Wheat was grown on all farms, and sold to some extent by the majority. 
Beans were grown on about half the farms and ‘sold by practically all farms 
erowing the crop. Sugar beets and tobacco were grown and sold on 21 and 10 
farms respectively, but sales from these two high-income crops accounted for 
nearly 25 per cent of the total revenue from crop sales on the 74 farms. Sales 
of fruit, canning tomatoes and other vegetables were important sources of cash 
receipts on some farms. 


Taste 1.—Casu Receipts on 266 Farms In THREE AREAS OF OnTARIO, 1937-38 


Western area Central area Hastern area 
74 farms 107 farms 85 farms 
Amount Amount Amount 


per farm | Per cent | per farm | Per cent | per farm | Per cent 


$ $ $ 
CPOV BALES te nee ores ose a halo ee 1,015 26-3 176 6-3 99 4-6 
Livestoslkysales icon. 2c bh cise 3b aes 1, $38 50-2 1,299 46-6 865 40-2 
EEIvestock. product salesee...<cc.c< eon: 627 16-3 ih, WAS 41-0 996 46-3 
Miscellaneous receipts................0-- Oe 7-2 172 6-1 191 8-9 
Total cash receipts. ..../2 sc. nese Beas 100-0 2,780 100-0 2ALo1 100-0 


On central Ontario farms, nearly 41 per cent of the average receipts from 
crop sales was derived from sales of wheat. The remainder of the total con- 
sisted of sales of feed grains, potatoes, fruits, vegetables and turnips. 

In the eastern area, about 75 per cent of the average crop sales of $99 
per farm was made up of sales of barley, potatoes, clover seed, fruits, and 
vegetables. This did not constitute a significant part of farm receipts. 
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Live Stock Sales.—<As shown in Table 1, live stock sales were an important 
source of farm receipts in all three areas surveyed, averaging $1,938 for the 
western area, $1,299 in the central area, and $865 in the eastern area. In each 
area hog sales made up a greater percentage of the total than any other kind 
of live stock. Cattle and hog sales together constituted 91-8 per cent, 88-0 
per cent and 76:8 per cent of all live stock sales on the western, central and 
eastern farms respectively. In the latter area, cattle sales made up a smaller 
percentage of live stock sales than in the other areas due to the small emphasis 
on beef production, but sales of sheep and poultry occupied a more important 
place. Despite the larger poultry enterprises of the Kent-Lambton farms, their 
poultry sales were smaller than in the other two areas, due largely to an average 
home consumption of 25 fowl per year, which was 15 more than in the other 
two areas. Sales of horses were not an important source of receipts in any area. 


Live Stock Product Sales.—Cash receipts from the sale of milk, cream, 
butter, eggs and other live stock products in the Wellington-Waterloo-Perth area 
averaged $1,143 per farm. Of this total, sales of milk constituted 50-3 per 
cent, cream 28-7 per cent, butter 4-0 per cent and eggs 15-9 per cent. 

In the eastern counties of Leeds, Lanark and Grenviile live stock product 
sales averaged $996, exceeding sales of live stock in value. Of this income, 
64-2 per cent came from milk sales (mainly to cheese factories), 13-6 per cent 
from cream sales, 1-8 per cent from butter and 17-0 per cent from egg sales. 

Live stock product sales on Kent-Lambton farms averaged $627, consist- 
ing of 33-5 per cent from sale of milk, 24-7 per cent from cream sales, 4-0 
per cent from butter sales and 32-2 per cent from egg sales. 

The much greater emphasis on dairying in the central and eastern area is 
shown by the fact that combined sales of milk, cream, and butter averaged 
$949 and $793 for these two areas respectively, compared with only $390 for 
the western area. It is also significant to note that central Ontario farms 
realized $156 more per farm from sale of dairy produce than did the eastern 
farms despite the fact that 3 less cows per farm were maintained. This was 
due to a larger number of farmers selling to the more remunerative whole milk 
market and the keeping of more highly productive live stock, with a larger 
percentage of pure-bred cows. 


Miscellaneous Receipts.—Of the $227 miscellaneous receipts per farm in 
the western area, $104 represented the trade-in value of old machinery on new 
equipment. Sixty-seven per cent of the remaining $173 was received for custom 
work and part-time employment. Prizes, rent, stock wintering or pasturing 
charges, wood sales and other minor items comprised the balance. 

In the Wellington-Waterloo-Perth area, $49 out of average miscellaneous 
receipts of $172 per farm, resulted from trading in machinery. Work outside 
the farm, custom work, trucking and part-time employment were other principal 
sources of miscellaneous income. 

Eastern Ontario farms reported miscellaneous income averaging $191 per 
farm, only $22 of which came from sale of machinery. Sales of forest products, 
principally wood and maple syrup were important sources of miscellaneous 
income in this area. Part-time employment also contributed a considerable per- 
centage of miscellaneous receipts. 


CORRECTION 


In the article entitled Dominion-Nova Scotia Processing Agreements 1939 
in the Hconomic Annalist for October, 1940, certain of the costs quoted on page 79 
were incorrect owing to the omission of a decimal point. For the dried apples, 
the correct cost of shooks for boxes should have read 0-3 cents per pound, and 
for sulphur, nails and other materials, approximately 0-1 cent per pound. The 
corrections in the costs for canned apples are: labels used 0-4 cents; salt, nails, 
strapping wire, paste and other materials, 0-17 cents per tin. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces, the Social Side of the Settlement Process. C. A. 
Dawson and Eva R. Younge, Volume VIII Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, 
The MacMillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Canada is, as yet, not removed far enough from the period of pioneer 
expansion for the true nature of some phases of its social and economic 
phenomena to be recognized generally. Decreases in rates of change, as shown 
by indexes based on population, immigration, agricultural or industrial data, 
are too often taken as proof of stagnation or lack of progress. In this respect 
the Maritime Provinces and parts of old Ontario and Quebec have been thought 
of by some as “ problem areas” due to the drift of elements of their popula- 
tions to other parts of Canada and to the United States. 

While it is not the purpose of Dr. Dawson’s and Miss Younge’s book to 
void this interpretation of the changes that have taken place in Canada’s sub- 
regions, the material, and point of view for such an attitude are contained in 
their description of the settlement cycle, the process leading up to settlement 
maturity, and the system of equilibrium within which competing urban centres 
and hinterlands function. The dynamics of modern society may result in one 
area or city dominating smaller, or less favoured regions and centres, but this 
results from the operation of natural forces, and to describe segments of the 
social process as “good” or “bad,” “progress” or “decline” is to miss the 
larger features of the changes that characterize society. 

Having in mind this interpretation of the trends that have taken place 
in the organization of the Prairie Provinces, from first settlement up to the 
present, the authors set out to describe the influence on human culture of such 
natural phenomena as soil, climate, topography and communication routes, 
and to follow the development of a social structure from its pioneering base up 
to maturity. 

Tying the present study in with earlier ones in the same series, the authors 
describe the physiographic or natural areas making up the Prairie Provinces. 
With the growth of Prairie population and production, centres of dominance 
have arisen. Such cities as Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton have, by reason of 
their location with respect to producing and consuming areas, come to assume 
leadership based on size, commercial importance and the range of cultural and 
recreational services which they provide. The authors discuss the factors and 
history of the growth of such centres, and point out the roles which they 
perform in the social and economic life of the Prairie Region before going on 
to show the number and type of smaller centres which fill a functional position 
between the large cities and the open country. 

Having described the spatial framework supporting the population in the 
Prairie Provinces the study moves on to a more detailed description of the 
society which functions within the rural part of this system. Data for an 
enquiry into the family expenditures of farms in the Prairies are provided by 
surveys conducted by the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee. Cash dis- 
bursements for living and goods produced on the farm for home consumption 
make up the total consumption. This information reveals certain differences 
in consuming habits between the types of settlement which the authors use to 
demonstrate phases of the settlement cycle. 

The remainder of the study is devoted to a description of the appearance 
and evolution of basic institutions within the spatial framework including 
historical as well as contemporary data. The main emphasis is on the process 
by which relatively simple institutions become subdivided and complex at the 
same time as specialization and the division of labour appear. In some cases 
pioneer institutions filled several functions—religion for instance, but with the 
organization of the area other agencies took over the appended functions and 
the growth of new institutions began. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic activity in Canada continues to increase as the resources of the 
country become more fully utilized in the production of materials vital to the 
prosecution of the war. The emphasis on such production has so far been 
placed largely on non-agricultural products such as the direct implements and 
munitions of war. Consequently the stimulation of the war has been reflected 
most noticeably in non-agricultural industries. At the same time, however, the 
general increase in business activity and employment has resulted in an improve- 
ment in the domestic demand for farm products and those products which are 
produced for the home market have reflected this increased demand by greater 
sales and somewhat higher prices. In the industrial field all important 
branches of industry have shown increases but the sharpest advances have 
occurred in the steel and iron industries. Construction also recorded very 
important gains during 1940, largely due to the construction of military camps 
and other war building as well as to the construction of new industrial 
plants associated with war. Forestry operations have also been maintained 
at a high rate particularly in the production of newsprint. 

The increase in employment has brought the number of employed workers 
to the highest levels in history and shortages, particularly of skilled labour, 
were evident in some lines at the close of 1940. With employment continuing 
to increase as wel! as further expansion of the armed forces it seems probable 
that a definite labour shortage will be experienced during 1941. There have 
been some advances in wage rates and this combined with the greater numbers 
employed has resulted in greater purchasing power in the hands of urban 
workers. This greater purchasing power available has resulted in an expansion 
in consumption of certain agricultural products, notably meats, dairy products 
and fruits and vegetables. 


During 1940 there was comparatively little advance in prices generally in 
Canada. The wholesale index of all commodities stood at about 83 per cent 
of 1926 at the beginning of the year and closed about 2 points higher. The 
index of living costs also showed only a minor advance over the year. Farm 
product prices were lower at the end of 1940 than in January of that year. 
The decline, however, was largely in field crop prices while the index of animal 
product prices showed some tendency to advance. 


In a recent report on cash income from the sale of farm products the 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated that cash 
income to farmers in 1940 totalled approximately 714-7 million dollars, a gain 
of 12 million dollars over that of 1939. The reduced marketings of wheat during 
the fall months of 1940, due to limited elevator capacity, resulted in a lower 
cash income from wheat which offset in large part the increase of 55 million 
dollars in the income from livestock and animal products. The total cash 
income for the country as a whole was the highest recorded since 1929: when the 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 


Production and Wages 


Wholesale Prices 1926100 Retail Prices 1926=100 
Urban 
Year Living | j2!™ | Physical | Industrial] Indus- 
Allcom-| Farm Field | Animal | Costs rants volume of} _ pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 1926 = 100 business | duction | wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 re (7) (7) rates 
(5) (8) 

1913.. 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 79-7 GEO up hese Teneo een 53-7 
1914.. 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 §0-0 OTe aR PRE este aL cB ig Mall a 54-4 
1915... 70-4 77:7 76:9 79-2 81-6 PAA WE Prepare bd fick all Be 54-8 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 88°3 ESS ON eek Bia aie oe se et nee 58-8 
LOL a 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 104-5 As SAIL: dod lecoke teres arene eee reeoee 67-4 
LOTS 127-4 132-9 1382-0 134-7 118-3 (WA BS Ae bP) eae be SNL US Bh hy 78-0 
1919.. 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 130-0 120-3 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 150-5 144-5 75:0 69-9 111-5 
1921... 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 132-5 116-2 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922 ee 97°3 86-7 81-3 99-1 2s 104-6 79-1 76-9 06-7 
Oey 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 UDR Sf 105-2 80:5 83-8 98-9 
192 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 119-5 103-0 84-6 82-4 100-1 
OD Saree 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 120-6 102-2 90-9 89-7 99-4 
LG260ye 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121°8 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927... 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 99-2 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120°5 98-1 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929.... 95-6 100-8 93°8 112-5 PALS TE 97-5 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 94-3 109-5 108-0 105-8 
LOS ae eae, 56°3 43-6 77°6 109-1 86-4 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932.. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 §1-0 78:7 74-0 95-4 
IME RW. 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 94-4 79-4 79-7 76-8 90-3 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 60-9 94-2 93°6 91-5 
LOS ane (Peal 63-5 Sia 74:0 96-2 81-2 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65:8 (OS! 98-1 81-4 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937... 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 101-2 84:5 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938.. 78°6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 84-0 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939... 75-4 64:3 54-2 8L=2 101-5 81-5 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85:8 105-6 88-2 145-4 156-1 109-6 

1940 
Jan... §2-6 70-0 60-8 85:5 OSS Masta estes 138-6 1452 ale ase 
Feb.. 82-8 70°3 61-5 85-0 TOS Sitters 131-2 IS 629 Be eects 
Mar.. 83°2 71:3 3°1 84-9 LOA Oa ee ies met erere 123-0 Lhe OSM eee ne oie 
April.. 83-1 72-1 64-9 84-1 104-6 87-2 151-0 PSO Behl 657 eae 
May... 82-1 68-0 58-2 84:3 TOS rh eens. ules 140-6 4G Oe Ml ee apen eee 
June... 81-6 64:3 52-9 §3°5 Os OT riers ated 141-3 HE FAO Well edits Ae 
July.. §2-4 64-6 53-0 83-9 LOSZOm Abeer 144-5 Lt gel eee ante ee 
Aug... 82-7 62-7 50-4 83°3 105-9 89-2 2 LGUs. G AB eee aes 
Sept.. 83-1 63°8 50-7 85-8 iLO) Gear eves tepetcubons 155-4 TGs ON eater ecnt ieee 

Cteens- 83°3 64-6 51-1 87°3 LOGO leeeieme cee 156-7 LOS 22 oon eee 
Nov 84-0 66°9 52-5 91-0 LOGE Si asi colegs 157-4 L638 Vel cateree 
Dec. 84-2 67-1 52-5 91-6 TOS? OUR ae ca cer 152-5 1LBO* SW ta scoch ne 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1987, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1938-41. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1940 (fall) mimeograph. Se hab | 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 


total was estimated at 922-3 million dollars. By provinces the total cash income 
in 1940 was above that of 1939 in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. Declines were reported for the other provinces. 
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Cash income from grain, seeds and hay totalled 223-6 million dollars in 1940 
as compared with 257-6 million dollars in 1939, the decline being largely in 
wheat. Income from vegetables, potatoes, sugar beets and tobacco was also 
lower at 45-6 million dollars, due to a sharp reduction in the income from 
tobacco. Total income from the sale of live stock amounted to 239 million dollars 
in 1940 as compared with 195 million dollars in 1939. The greatest increase was 
from the sale of hogs although receipts from sales of cattle were also substantially 
higher. Dairy products valued at 119 million dollars were sold off farms in 
1940 compared with 109 million dollars worth in 1939. The value of the fruit 
crop was lower at 18 million in 1940 compared with 22 million in the preceding 
year. The value of egg sales was slightly higher at 25-5 million dollars. 
The wool crop, maple products, forest products and fur products all showed 
some increase in 1940 over 1939. 

Storage stocks of foodstuffs in Canada at January 1, 1941 were for the 
most part at high levels although stocks of butter and cheese were somewhat 
lower than a year previously. Stocks of wheat are particularly high and 
stocks of pork have been increasing at a rapid rate in recent months. Stocks of 
fresh eggs were almost entirely cleaned up at the turn of the year. 

The value of exports of Canadian farm products during the first eleven 
months of 1940 was substantially higher than during the corresponding period 
of 1989. The increase was largely to the United Kingdom, amounting to about 
75 million dollars above 1939. This increase occurred chiefly in such products 
as wheat and flour, bacon and hams and cheese. Exports to the United States 
and other countries were somewhat lower, particularly in the case of wheat. 

With this issue two indexes not previously used in the Annalist appear 
on page 2. The index of farm family living costs was first published in a 
monograph entitled “Index Numbers of Farm Living Costs 1913-1938 and Farm 
Living Expenditures 1934’. It was constructed by the Internal Trade Branch 
of the Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Labour Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. This index is computed twice during the year, 
in the spring and again in the fall. During 1939 the spring index was 82-2 
and the fall index 81-9. In 1940 the index was 87:2 in the spring and rose to 
89-2 in the fall. Indexes for both Eastern Canada and Western Canada are 
published in a mimeographed release entitled “Farm Living Costs 1940”. 
In the fall of 1940, the eastern index was 89:8 while that for Western Canada 
was 88-4. 

The index of wage rates has been computed by the Labour Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. It is an annual index. It should be emphasized 
that it is an index of wage rates, not earnings of indutsrial workers nor jis it an 
index of payrolls. The index usually published by the Labour Department is 
on a 1913 base. This index has been converted to a 1926 base to permit com- 
parison with other price series in so far as this is possible. 


The American Farm Economic Association held its annual meeting at 
New Orleans during the week of December 22nd. Dr. M. R. Bennedict of the 
University of California was elected President for 1941. Sherman E. Johnson, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., and L. J. Norton, 
University of Illinois were elected Vice-Presidents. Asher Hobson, University 
of Wisconsin was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Preliminary releases of the 1940 United States Census indicate a population 
increase in rural areas. ‘‘Higher farm birth rates, failure to migrate to the 
cities as usual and in some areas an actual back to the farm movement” account. 
for the rise in rural population during the depression. 

18720—1} 
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CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA! 
PARU al 
A. H. Turner 


“The people’s welfare can best be secured by institutions organized by the 
people themselves, because these institutions are most likely to possess the 
characteristics that appeal to the people and therefore the stability necessary 
to perpetuate their services.” In these words, Alphonse Desjardins stated the 
SEN which interested him in the promotion of a system of co-operative 
credit. 

As a result, a somewhat similar type of organization has been developed 
in every province of Canada. A group of people, having some common bond 
or association, study their economic needs and then as one means of attaining 
their objective, apply for a credit union charter under the law governing this 
form of association in the province where they reside. From their own 
number they select a board of directors to look after the general administration 
and management of the affairs of the association, a credit committee to consider 
all loans, and a supervisory committee to examine and audit the affairs of the 
credit union. The members of this association shall be subject to supervision 
as provided for in the Act under which they are incorporated. <A credit union 
means a co-operative credit society incorporated for the two-fold purpose of 
promoting thrift by systematic saving among its members and of creating a 
source of credit for its members, at legitimate rates of interest, exclusively for 
provident and productive purposes. Its functions may be classified as the 
promotion of thrift by systematic saving, the creation of a source of credit for 
members for ‘‘ provident and productive” purposes, and the education of their 
group on vital matters. affecting their common economic welfare. 


Development in Canada.—The development of credit unions in Canada 
may be divided into two periods. The first period covers the years of pioneer 
work by Alphonse Desjardins and up to 1932. The development of the study 
club programme in the Maritimes and the formation of La Fédération des Caisses 
Populaires Desjardins mark the beginning of the second period. The greatest _ 
number of credit unions operating in any one year during the first period 
did not exceed two hundred and activity was chiefly confined to Quebec 
with a few scattered credit unions in Ontario. In contrast, at the end of 1940 
more than eleven hundred credit unions were chartered and each of the nine 
provinces had provided legislation governing the establishment and operation 
of credit unions. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss local differences 
in credit union development. The movement has not been confined by race or 
creed, for example, on May 16, 1940 the Skidegate Mission Credit Union was 
chartered among the Indians of the Skidegate Reserve in British Columbia. 
Canadian development has been general and credit unions have been organized 
at a fairly rapid rate since 1936. 

In Quebec there are over 550 credit unions as compared with 168 in 1932. 
In Nova Scotia approximately 200 credit unions have been incorporated since 
the Credit Union Societies Act was passed in 1932. In Ontario, after some 
administrative difficulties in recent years, the Credit Unions Act, 1940 has been 
passed and the latest reports show considerable progress. At September 1, 1940 
a large number of those credit unions, shown as unchartered at the time of the 
last annual statement, had received their charters. Development in the other 
provinces began in 1936. In New Brunswick the first charter was issued in 1936 
and at October 31, 1940 there were one hundred and twenty-nine credit unions 
in that province. In Prince Edward Island the Credit Union Societies Act 
was passed in 1936 and there were forty-six credit unions at September 30, 1940. 

1 Part I appeared in the Economic Annalist Vol. X, No. 6. Statistics and other data used in 


these articles have been made available by provincial and other credit union officials and the 
author wishes to acknowledge and thank them for their assistance and co-operation. 
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Manitoba and Saskatchewan passed legislation for the administration of credit 
unions in 1937. At April 30, 1940 twenty-nine certificates of incorporation 
had been issued in Manitoba and at September 30, 1940 Saskatchewan had 
forty-eight credit unions in operation. The first credit union in Alberta was 
chartered in September, 1938 and at November 30, 1940 there were thirty-five 
credit unions in the province. British Columbia was the last of the nine 
provinces to incorporate a credit union, the first one being chartered in June, 
1939. A recent report from British Columbia shows that in October, 1940, 
thirty credit unions were registered. 

Study club activity results in many applications for charters and with the 
direction provided by government or federation officials, credit unions appear 
to have made a very substantial appeal to a large number in all provinces. 


Statistical Summary by Provinces.—In table 1 the most recent statistics 
available for 1940 are presented and in table 2 comparative statistics are shown 
at December 31, 1939, except where otherwise stated. 

There are now more than eleven hundred credit unions operating in Canada 
with a membership of close to two hundred thousand and a total asset valuation 
in excess of twenty-two million dollars. 

More than one hundred million dollars has been loaned for “ provident and 
productive’ purposes to the members of the various credit unions in Canada 
during their period of operation. Although figures are not shown in the table, 
loans for other purposes are also an important part of credit union activities. 
This investment feature is most important in Quebec where substantial reserves 
have been built up with the result that the individual credit unions have such 
investments to a value of six and one-half million dollars as compared with 
nine million dollars outstanding in member loans.2 In a later section of this 
article, federations and district chapters and their position with respect to aiding 
the expansion of the credit union loan field will be discussed. Loans have been 
made and are being made for a great variety of purposes. A few of the more 
important uses made by the members of the credit granted by their credit 
union are as follows: the consolidation of debts, the financing of medical and 
dental care, home improvements, general household needs, harvest expenditures, ~ 
educational programs, the purchase of automobiles, live stock, general farm 
supplies. The majority of these loans are not over one hundred dollars but 
there are a considerable number of larger loans. The usual practice is to 
encourage repayment of the loan within a year but this may vary with the 
nature of the loan. Systematic repayment is the important feature and it is 
usually considered that the repayment of the loan should not interfere with 
the program of thrift encouraged by instalment payments on shares or to 
deposit accounts. Total yearly loans of approximately $9,000,000 show that 
credit union members are making extensive use of the service available. 

Loans outstanding of nearly $10,000,000 as compared with yearly loans of 
$9,000,000 would at first seem to indicate that there was some weakness in loan 
policy. Observation shows that Quebec is responsible for this situation. The 
reason for this is that Quebec credit unions with a large surplus built up over a 
period of years have been able to allow longer term loans and give an extra 
service to their members. An official from that province estimates that less 
than one-twentieth of one per cent of total loans has been written off as 
uncollectible during the forty years of experience in Quebec. This is indeed 
an enviable record of achievement. Other provinces with fewer years of oper- 
ating experience show excellent records in the matter of bad debts. Several 
provinces have yet to report a loss through an unrecoverable loan, although credit 
union legislation in all provinces requires the establishment of a reserve. 

Table 2 shows that credit unions had cash on hand of nearly three million 
dollars. The cash situation and the knowledge of the amount needed to look 


2The Quebec figures do not include the activities of the six “caisses régionales”. 
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after current withdrawals and expenses gives the credit union management a 
quick check on the money available for loans. Credit unions in Canada have 
for the most part allowed the withdrawal of shares or deposits on demand 
although none of the provincial Acts require that this should be done. 

The share capital built up by credit unions is the result of the instalment 
payments of ten cents, twenty-five cents, one dollar or other amount deposited 
with the credit union at regular intervals. This systematic plan of saving on 
shares is looked upon by credit union leaders as ideal for the promotion of 
thrift amongst credit union members. In some groups systematic saving in 
deposit accounts is encouraged but in all cases the development of a system 
of thrift which is adaptable to the requirements of the association is the main 
objective. Canadian credit unions have reached the four million dollar mark in 
share capital and many thousands of members are increasing this amount every 
week, month or other period. 

In the provinces of Quebec and Ontario the older unions have acquired large 
amounts of deposits. In many of these credit unions, deposits have been the 
method of systematic saving but it is interesting to observe that the share 
investment per member is just as high here as elsewhere. This would seem to 
indicate that after members have reached a certain level of saving through 
payment for shares, they are inclined to turn to the systematic saving in 
deposit accounts. 

In the two tables presented, there are two subdivisions for Quebec statistics. 
This is the result of the development of a group of credit unions in the vicinity 
of Montreal whose reports do not appear in the tabulation prepared by 
Le Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins. Ontario is subdivided into 
two sections to show those unions which are known to be operating but have 
not as yet obtained charters since the enactment of the new Credit Unions Act. 

Types of Membership.—In table 3 credit unions are divided by provinces 
into purely urban and other credit unions. Al] credit unions in which the mem- 
bership is entirely rural, or mixed rural and urban, are classified as other. Many 
provinces have attempted to define the bonds of membership in considerable 
detail but in some provinces very little detail on this feature is available. As a 
result a very general classification has been made here rather than the detailed 
breakdown into the various occupational, associational, and residential groups 
used by a number of the provinces.® 


TABLE 3.—CoMPARISON OF CANADIAN CREDIT UNIONS BY TyPE OF MEMBERSHIP 


IN 
Province Urban Other Total 
Ar aTiees eal VETO LRU IICL ae oot: Peete eke ic ee nics, Bh at es eee a, ee 5 4] 46 
INIA a er CLO ke Reha Aerie i ed ane Wee OTA ets Ng) BRE I Te PL ie So 86 62 148* 
ROUTES ES WCE e oe A ho ee Ra ee ee td ie PRLRLe CLARO! \Fel RC 0) 2. 33 84 127 
DOE ER Henini ats, Neh tt. Nts cele na ha a ce Re AE St tea 111 445 556 
TTT yess ers ee ME lac, aed U8 JE ee ba SRT ra eal AO 30 5 35 
VIGO Daten ey Serre eae tenet PAT ter tices MULT e es PND LCOS USER op 11 14 25 
Seller hitel avon geno at nd Md AM Ae ene BA ert) a al oy en ba ie eek ake, 28 20 48 
TNA G Ley Gn Lge ae ea Net SEA ANS SUE CPCB RAMEE LAD ot DORE APM Tata) « rom ane 22 ie So 
PS TUES LOO LITO Daas were ceeorea es Ml ceenceee re LORE oe ES er eee i ee ee ee 14 15 29 
oh Way Te inte a Ce UND i Ser mest Atel ty SOO Nt Fi a elk 340 697 1,037 


*As at December 31, 1938. 
Credit unions have been very important in the development of many 
parts of rural Quebec. They have also been quite important in the development 
of rural areas in the Maritimes. Western Canada’s experience with the rural 


8 This detailed bond of membership classification is also used by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration of the United States Government. 
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credit union is of shorter duration but a considerable number of the credit unions 
now being incorporated are of the rural type. One of the most successful credit 
unions in Saskatchewan is one organized in a rural district in the drought area 
of Southern Saskatchewan. Systematic saving seems more easily achieved where 
the income is received regularly in the form of wages and salaries but is not 
necessarily confined to such groups. Development among wage earners has been 
more rapid in most provinces, but the table seems to indicate that farmers 
and fishermen have organized the larger number of credit unions. Many farm 
and credit union leaders are of the opinion that if the credit union could be 
developed to the maximum in rural communities, many of the present credit 
problems of farmers would be simplified and in some cases disappear. 

Employees in an industry, members of a co-operative association, a racial 
group, a rural community, a religious group, a professional group, or any other 
group linked by a common bond of association may study their credit problems 
and become organized into a credit union. 


Federations.—With a large number of small groups located in widely 
separated parts of each province, it is a natural result that federations on either 
a regional or provincial basis should be formed. 

Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia have provincial federations or leagues. In the other 
three provinces, regional chapters have been formed or are being formed in 
the districts where credit union development has been concentrated. 

La Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins was formed in 1932 with a 
board of directors made up of two members from each of the six regional 
federations in Quebec. The Nova Scotia Credit Union League was incorporated 
in April, 1938. The other credit union leagues or federations have been formed 
since that date. 

The dissemination of information regarding the benefits of credit unions 
and the methods of organization is a general purpose of all provincial or 
regional federations. In Quebec, the regional federations act as central banks 
for the member unions and at June 30, 1940, these regional credit unions had 
over two and one-half million dollars of assets. In Nova Scotia the provincial 
league acts as the central bank. In all provinces, the federations are developing 
or studying a system whereby the idle funds of one credit union may be used for 
“provident or productive”? purposes by another credit union or co-operative 
association. Some provincial federations are handling stationery and supplies 
co-operatively for their member unions. 

In 1939, the Credit Union National Association of United States opened the 
way for Canadian federations to join their association and Canadian federations 
have taken advantage of membership in this international association. In Quebec 
credit unions are almost entirely supervised by the provincial federation and a 
grant of $50,000 per year has been given to this federation to aid in this and 
other matters affecting credit unions. In the other provinces varying degrees 
of government supervision ‘and aid are given. 


Summary.—Credit union development has become an important part of 
the co-operative movement in Canada. It has aided many people to finance 
their ordinary needs and in so doing to raise their standard of living. Each 
province has special legislation governing the formation of credit unions. Every 
credit union emphasizes the desirability of thrift by systematic saving. Satis- 
factory credit facilities are required by most individuals and if a system of credit 
at cost can be built up by means of credit unions, it would seem to be desirable 
to do so. The final objective of improving the economic welfare of the group 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents but encourages the people to acquire a 
knowledge of their needs and it is claimed by credit union leaders that this 
gives the credit union development a basis of permanency which could net 
otherwise be obtained. If there is not a need there will be no credit union. 
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PASTURE A LOW COST DAIRY CATTLE FEED 
H. R. Hare 


The relative economy of pasture as a feed for dairy cattle has long been 
recognized. Its nutritional value and its favourable physical reaction on the 
general health of dairy animals commends it above other classes of feeds. 
As no labour is required in harvesting or feeding pasture, it stands alone as a 
low cost feed. 

Further evidence of the economy of this crop is revealed by a study of 
Ontario Dairy Management records. The average summer and winter feed costs 
and gross dairy returns per farm (herd basis) of the dairy farm business in three 
cheese producing zones of Ontario is shown in table 1. The same detail is 
presented relative to the business of the two most successful farms of each zone. 
The summer season extends from May to October inclusive while winter 
season is represented by the period from November to April. 

The data presented in table 1 were calculated from account records kept 
by dairy farmers. Each month they set down the amount of feed used by their 
dairy herd in a specially prepared book. Home grown feeds were valued at 
farm prices and purchased feed at the delivered cost. Pasture values were 
calculated at the prevailing local pasture rental rates. These ranged from 
$1.00 to $1.75 per cow or per dairy animal unit per month depending upon the 
locality and the kind of pasture. 

In table 1, it is shown that the winter cost of feed for a dairy herd is much 
greater than the cost of feed during the summer period. In the six cases 
illustrated, the summer feed cost ranged from 43 to 69 per cent of the winter 
feed cost. The reason for this is that pasture which provides the great bulk of 
the nutritional elements for summer feeding is less costly than other feeds. For 
the areas under discussion, full pasture is not available until some time in May 
and only in a few cases does it extend to the end of October. For this reason, 
hay, silage and some concentrates supplement the pasture for a part of May and 
October. Light concentrate feeding is the general practice in the cheese producing 
areas in Ontario when good pasture is not available. The feed cost other than 
pasture in the summer months is thus largely for supplemental feeds at the 
beginning and end of the six summer months. 

The gross dairy revenue per farm as shown in table 1 includes the revenue 
from milk sales for each of the seasons together with one-half the net increase 
of inventory values and sales over purchases during the year. Because of 
relatively low feed cost during the summer season, the gross dairy returns in 
the summer greatly exceed those of the winter in all cases. The gross dairy 
returns in the summer, range in the six cases cited from 110 to 228 per cent 
of the winter gross returns. 

In all cases, the percentage of the milk sold in summer exceed that sold 
in winter, ranging from 57 to 77 per cent of the milk sold during the year. 
The average price received per hundredweight of milk is greater in winter 
than in summer but as indicated above, the additional price did not counter- 
balance the smaller quantity of milk sold during the winter season. In the 
summer season, the feed cost approximates one-third of the gross dairy return 
while in winter with one exception, the feed cost exceeded th gross dairy returns 
for winter. 

May we now turn more specifically to study the management of the two 
most successful farms of each of these cheese producing zones. In the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa cheese zones, they used pasture to a greater value 
than did the average of “all” farmers in these two zones. The pasture value 
in Western Ontario is only slightly less than the average of “all” farms. 
In each case, the most successful farms supplemented their pasture with other 
feeds to a greater extent. The winter feed cost per farm was greater than that 
of the average farm in the respective market zones. 
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In each of the market zones, it may be noted that the pecentage summer 
feed cost of winter feed cost is greater than that of the average. Again the 
percentage of summer gross dairy revenue of winter dairy revenue is less. In 
other words, they levelled out their milk production during the year and sold — 
in each case, a higher percentage of their milk in the winter season. 

The per cent which summer feed cost represents of summer gross revenue 
is a little higher on the two most successful farms in each market zone and 
the percentage which winter feed cost represents of winter gross revenue is 
considerably less. 

In summary, it may be said that the more successful cheese patrons took 
advantage of a full pasture season. They kept their pasture in better condition 
during the difficult pasture months and provided more supplements to pasture. 
In this way, their cows did not suffer so greatly by the dry pasture conditions 
during August and September and thus retained higher milk production to 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE SUMMER AND WINTER Datry Herp Frrp Costs AnD Gross Datry REVENUE PER 
FarM IN THREE CHEESE PRODUCING AREAS OF ONTARIO, 1937-38 


Western Ontario St. Lawrence Valley Ottawa Valley 


oe All The two All The two All The two 
most most most 
farms successful farms successful farms successful 
INGOT TALI cian Sele ae eile, cate 16 2 45 2 yt Zz 
Pasture cost, summer......... $ 221 208 150 175 169 177 
Other feed cost, summer...... $ 219 322 112 187 107 296 
Total feed cost, summer...... $ 440 530 262 362 276 473 
Total feed cost, winter........ $ 863 1,029 606 778 498 683 
Per cent summer feed cost of 
WAT CETCOSU ett 5 Capen aa ale % 51 52 43 46 55 69 
Gross dairy revenue— 
Summer.. BLED) aR a EAL: 1,119 1,482 915 1,451 867 1,959 
Wanterin ae ai sel ee Mite $ 813 1,351 419 862 380 957 
Per cent summer gross dairy 
revenue of winter gross 
dairy revenues... ee i: 0 138 110 218 168 228 205 
Milk sold— a 
SUMEMEGTI se your eta LDS Laue auen L 89,075 71,278 90,527 69,595 93,185 
Witter ea aie tube eeaetyt, 4 lbs.| 46,192 68,310 20, 739 30, 225 20,590 35,979 
Per cent milk sold— 
Summer.. deters Cuttin. ae Oe 65 57 ‘We 75 ae 72 
VY Taber tis sisi ahem eet Lee 35 43 23 25 23 28 
Milk ine dates per 100 heed! 
Summer.. a, } 1-07 1-23 1-07 0-99 1-06 1-00 
WiInteE tt ic. MER ye eee 1-28 1-27 1-27 1-18 1-21 1-19 
Per cent feed cost of dairy 
returns— 
Summer.. Pedant eit 39 42 29 33 ty 38 
NVA GOP deem eae eta ky ps 106 94 145 111 131 108 
No. cows. ap wea 17 16 17 14 18 18 
Production - per ‘cow. Pare logs 7,680 8, 164 5, 982 Selo Daan ool 


begin stable conditions. In each case, they produced a greater percentage 
of their milk in winter and made it possible to very nearly cover winter feed 
cost with winter gross returns. By extending the producing season through 
more careful pasture management, they increased the production per cow, a 
fundamental factor in economical dairy production. 

At one time bad roads and snow provided difficult transport conditions 
during the winter months. This was a handicap to winter cheese production. 
These conditions are rapidly being overcome by improved roads and snow 
ploughing. This improvement has increased taxation and it is essential that 
farmers take full advantage of improved transportation facilities to get their 
products to market the year round. By developing late pasture and thus 
extending the milk production period of cows, it will be possible for cheese 
patrons to increase the winter returns from the herd and make for a greater 
net return. 
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PART-TIME FARMING IN CAPE BRETON COUNTY 
J. N. Lewis 


A century ago the farmer in Cape Breton County apparently turned his 
hand to as many different ways of increasing income as he does at present. 
According to one or two inhabitants of the County whose memories go back 
to the middle of the Nineteenth Century the farmers of that time were as 
adept at sailing, fishing or squaring timber as they were at tilling the soil, 
perhaps more so. Within the Coxheath area, one of the most fertile of the 
County, a custom of exchanging surplus production at St. Pierre and Miquelon 
had become well established by the 1860’s. 

Many of the farmers of this area owned and sailed their own schooners, 
and it was customary for one of these to gather up the surplus grain, livestock 
or dairy products of his neighbours and to carry the cargo to the French Islands 
where it was bartered for tea, spices, lace and rum. Thus, many farmers were 
acquainted with navigation and trading as well as agricultural pursuits. 

This was not the only way, however, in which the wants or needs of the 
rural people were satisfied. The itinerant drover, pedlar, tailor, shoemaker 
and teacher helped to dispose of the farmers production over and above his own 
needs. Each of these wandering specialists was paid in the products of the 
farm, forest or sea for services performed. For example, the drover might 
frequently be seen driving his stock to market. Many others who provided 
services for the family left the yard driving a heifer or a number of geese. 

Fishing was also an activity of the agriculturalists of this period. Most 
of them gathered their catch from the inland waterways or close to the coast, 
but all were adept at curing the fish which served to vary the winter diet of 
the farm family as well as to pay for services or goods which the farm did not 
produce. 

The forest furnished the people of this time with a considerable portion 
of their livelihood. Due to the widespread location of coal seams, wood for 
fuel was not of the importance that it has been, and is, in other areas, but in 
the form of pit props, squared timber or boards it made an important contribu- 
tion to the income of the people until late in the Nineteenth Century. 

With the development of the urban areas based on iron, coal and trade 
much of this early economy disappeared. Money came to replace barter, the 
towns took over the services of the wandering specialists and trade became the 
province of the few rather than the many. With these changes the farmers 
might have been expected to have turned more and more to farming as a 
full-time occupation. That this was not the case is brought out in the study 
of income, part-time farming and land utilization carried on during the summer 
of 1939 in Cape Breton County by this Division in co-operation with the 
Extension Division, Nova Scotia College of Agriculture. 


Earnings.—The yearly earnings of 247 families who had access to varying 
amounts of land suitable for cultivation were collected and analyzed. These 
households ranged from large commercial farms employing 5 or 6 men to those 
having only a lot suitable for vegetable gardening. Gross returns from farming 
varied from over 9 thousand dollars to 2 or 3 dollars from the sale of a dropped 
heifer. Perhaps the most common characteristic of all these rural units was the 
multiple nature of the family earnings. Very few households had only one 
source of income. 

When all of the sources of income were grouped under six major headings— 
farm products, forest products, fish, outside employment, miscellaneous work 
and money contributed—it was found that the 247 families had a total of 
535 sources in these general groups. Of these, 189 were from the sale of farm 
products, the remainder being made up of wages from mining, steel working, 
saw-milling, teaching and other skilled trades. 
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Occupational Groups.—In view of the several general types of family 
income common to the County the households were grouped by occupations for 
purposes of analysis. About one-third of the families relied almost wholly 
on agriculture for their income, another third were part-time farmers in the 
ordinarily accepted sense of the word, twenty families had some land available 
but did very little farming, thirty-nine families mixed fishing with several other 
enterprises, and the remainder were dependent on relief, boarders, pensions or 
bonuses for the greater part of their livelihood. 


TaBLe 1.—AVERAGE Famity EARNINGS IN Eacu OccupationaL Group, 247 HousEHoLDsS IN RURAL 
CarE Breton County, 1938-39 








Occupational Group No. of Net Cash | Inventory | Value of Total 


Records Income Change | Perquisites| Earnings 
$ $ $ $ 

PMrimine yeni ts. tee tana oka ow 78 748 — 3 356 1,101 
(Part-pimioftarming vce ioe aie oe te 80 1,067 39 275 1,381 
Tincluserigl oye. ss RUN ee Cel iaiod LLat a 20 854 at 59 950 
SATA oe UN oe A Clk 0m 39 389 15 162 566 
DenendonG meld. {Od he 30 536 —29 239 746 
EVI POCCUDATIONS: .. gece ae ate 247 778 14 261 1,053 





One of the first problems in the consideration of these occupational groups 
was the reduction of earnings to a common basis throughout. Farming, fishing 
and lumbering all necessitate expenditures which must be deducted from gross 
income to show the money available for family living costs, or net cash income. 
To this must be added the inventory changes and the value of perquisites to 
arrive at the total earnings for the year. The relative position of each of these 
occupational groups is shown in the following table, along with the items making 
up the family earnings. 

The part-time farming group had both the highest net cash income and 
family earnings and the fishing group the lowest. As might be expected 
perquisites made the greatest contribution to the earnings of the farming 
group and tended to level out to a small extent the difference between 
the earnings of this group and the part-time farming families. 

Part-time Farming.—The 100 families in the classifications of part-time 
farming and industrial represent in some respects a similar occupational situation. 
While the majority were engaged in mining and steel working along with farming 
the rest followed skilled trades and worked for wages. Of the 100 households, 
9 did no farming of any kind. In the further analysis of part-time farming 
in the County these 9 households were excluded and the 91 producing some 
agricultural commodities were analysed on the basis of the variation in the 
amount of time spent on farming operations during the year. 





TABLE 2.—RELATION BETWEEN THE NuMBER OF Days SPENT ON FARMING AND THE VALUE OF FARM 
CapitaAL AND Net RETURNS FROM FaRMING, 91 Part-TrImMeE Farms, Care BRETON 
County, 1938-39 


Number Value Net returns 
Number of days on farming of of farm from 
records capital farming 
$ $ 
122+ | Pein RP PRthc eater FR ae rea! Se oh SL | Se A I Pe RE ETD AAG Vong oon 45 1,485 58 
AQF 1 LOO PLAS, eG AUSTEREO SS il Ai gh oh A RT 32 Mapa 119 
Crveri1 00 jo sia) bra aes inet ue a EME oe a eee ik ta aie 14 4,394 451 
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In table 2 the farm capital includes the value of land, buildings, stock and 
machinery. Net returns from farming include along with cash items, change 
in inventory and value of perquisites. Within this group of similar occupational 
structure the variation is apparent. On those farms where more than 100 days 
were spent on agriculture the contribution of the farm to family living was of 
importance. The fact that the value of capital increased as earnings increased 
is significant, indicating, as it does, that more than labour is necessary if the 
contribution of the farm to family living is to be of real value. 

The analysis also brought out that the number of workers per family was 
a factor in the part-time economy. In those households spending less than 
40 days on farming the average number of workers was 1:3. Where more 
than 100 days were spent in the same way there was an average of 2-4 workers 
per family. In other words some of the surplus labour in the rural parts of 
Cape Breton County has been absorbed by the farm enterprise in households 
regularly supported by industry or skilled trades. 


THE CANADA-UNITED KINGDOM BACON AGREEMENT, 1940-41 
H. K. Lecxie 


With the expiration of the first bacon agreement on October 31, 1940, 
an important twelve-month in Canadian bacon export history was concluded, 
in which two facts stand out. In the first place, on and after January 20, 1940, 
the export of Canadian bacon was carried on through a single administrative 
body, the Bacon Board, set up by the Dominion Government to superintend 
seaboard delivery of the product to the British Ministry of Food. In the second 
place, under this arrangement the volume of product cleared from Canadian 
ports in the twelve months commencing November 1, 1939, exceeded the highest 
total for any previous calendar year by some 140 million pounds, and this under 
war-time conditions. 


Background of Contract Negotiations.—As stipulated in the first agree- 
ment, preliminary negotiations relative to a revision of the contract were 
commenced by cable exchanges in August, 1940. Final negotiations leading to 
the signing of the new agreement on October 30 were not concluded, however, 
until after the arrival in Great Britain of a party of Canadian officials headed by 
the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, and including the Chairman of the Bacon Board, 
Hon. J. G. Taggart. The terms of the new contract were not revealed until 
after the party returned to Ottawa about the middle of November. 

Before negotiation of the second agreement, it was becoming increasingly 
evident from the sustained upswing in Canadian hog production that this 
country would be in a position to fill a larger bacon contract in 1940-41, should 
Britain require additional supplies. In fact, without a considerable increase of 
bacon exports it seemed inevitable that the domestic pork market would soon 
reach a point of over-saturation. With former European sources of bacon 
supply no longer available, and a policy of reducing hog population in effect 
due to the feed situation, the British Ministry was disposed to receive additional 
amounts of Canadian bacon if two difficulties could be surmounted. These were 
(1) transportation, and (2) financing. Losses of ships with refrigerated space, 
both sustained and anticipated, complicated the problem of larger bacon 
deliveries. The maximum conservation of dollar exchange for the purchase of 
essential war material was the second important factor. In a list of foods 
ranked in order of importance by the British Ministry, bacon and cured meats 
ranked fourth, being preceded by cereal grains, dairy products and fresh meats. 
Having these facts in mind, therefore, the British Government placed an upper 
limit on the total outlay which it was prepared to make for bacon in the 
ensuing year. For this amount, which was approximately 69 million dollars, 
or 10 million dollars more than was spent in 1939-40, the Canadian Government 
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agreed to supply 425-6 mililon pounds of bacon and hams which was thought 
sufficient to enable a four ounce bacon ration to be maintained in Britain and 
at the same time absorb the bulk of surplus from the Canadian market. 


Quantity.—Under the new agreement the British Ministry agreed to 
purchase an average quantity of not less than 73,080 long hundredweight of 
bacon and hams per week in the period commencing November 1, 1940, and 
ending October 31, 1941. Converted to pounds this means average shipments 
of 8,184,960 pounds per week or 425,617,920 pounds in the twelve month period. 
The first agreement specified a minimum of 5,600,000 pounds weekly or 
291,200,000 pounds for the year, so that the new contract represents an increase 
of 46 per cent in minimum contract requirements. In terms of hogs, it will 
require the equivalent product of 3-5 million hogs to fill the minimum amount 
of this year’s contract, which is greater than total marketings in Canada for 
11 out of the last 15 years. 

Price.—In order to dispose of the large quantity of Canadian bacon 
estimated to be required to clear the Canadian market and still keep within 
Britain’s food budget, a considerable price concession was made in the new 
agreement. The Canadian Government agreed to sell Wiltshire sides to the 
British Ministry F.A.S. Canadian seaboard, at $15.82 per 100 pounds for 
A grade, and $15.06 for B grade, as compared with $18.01 and $17.22 for the 
two grades respectively under the terms of the first contract. Prices for hams 
and other pork cuts were correspondingly reduced. Thus under this arrangement 
Great Britain will secure at least 95 million pounds of additional bacon this year, 
for an increased outlay of approximately 10 million dollars. 


Percentage of Wiltshires.—Next to revisions of quantity and price, the 
most important provision of the new agreement is the increased percentage of 
Wiltshire sides stipulated. In the first contract, it was provided that 65 per cent 
of exports by weight should be in the form of Wiltshire sides. This figure has 
been increased to 75 per cent in the new contract. Due to the larger total 
quantity taken, however, this represents an increase of 1380 million pounds or 
69 per cent in Wiltshire sides which Canada must supply, and makes the problem 
of maintaining top quality that much more difficult. 

Other Provisions of the Conitract.—Most of the other provisions of the 
1940-41 agreement closely correspond with those in the preceding one relative 
to such matters as the shipment of product, methods of payment, quality 
standards, claims for faulty product and storage. A slight change was made 
in the policy with respect to allowances for shrinkage. Negotiations for a 
renewal or revision of this contract are to begin in August, 1941. 


Summary and Ouilook.—At the time negotiations for a revision of the 
1939-40 agreement were commenced, it appeared, according to early estimates 
then available, that hog marketings during the succeeding twelve months would 
run close to 6 million head. On this basis, therefore, allowing for an improved 
consumer demand, it was calculated that a contract of not less than 70,000 long 
hundredweight per week would be required to approach an adequate export 
outlet. The extremely heavy marketings during the last quarter of 1940, 
when over 2 million hogs were brought to market, makes it appear that 
marketings in the 1940-41 contract year may total 6:5 million head, thus 
exceeding the previous estimate. During the initial weeks of the new contract 
period, shipments have been running considerably over the minimum average 
stipulated, and in addition storage stocks are increasing at a more rapid rate 
than was calculated. Should marketings long continue at the present high 
levels, and should the British Ministry curtail shipments to the minimum 
average, the domestic market would soon be overloaded, even with an improved 
consumer demand. One factor which is more favourable than a year ago, 
however, is the situation in the United States. With shorter supplies and 
higher prices for hogs in prospect in 1941 in that country imports into Canada 
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will not present a problem, and a situation could conceivably arise whereby hogs 
would move in the other direction. 

With a lower contract price for bacon in effect, hog prices in Canada will 
undoubtedly average lower this year than last. However, just how much lower 
the average price will be is not yet apparent. The price paid to packers for 
Wiltshires, top grade, is now set at $16.10 per 100 pounds, as compared with 
a price of $17.70 which obtained during most of 1939-40. In November, 1940, 
the average price for bacon hogs, Toronto, live basis, was $8.31 as compared 
with $8.72 for November, 1939. In December, the comparative figures for 
1939 and 1940 respectively were $8.95 and $8.17. It appears, therefore, that 
hog prices will range from 50 cents to $1.00 lower this year than last, but with 
a higher volume of production the gross income from hogs will be larger than 
a year ago. 

Under the first contract, exports exceeded the minimum amount specified 
by a considerable quantity. Total shipments during the period from the 
time the Bacon Board assumed control on January 20, up to the last day of 
the contract, October 31, amounted to 255 million pounds of bacon and hams 
for which the British Ministry paid about 46-9 million dollars. In addition, 
during November and December of 1939, Canadian packers shipped to Britain 
around 76 million pounds of bacon valued at nearly 14 million dollars. Thus 
a total of about 331 million pounds of bacon and hams were exported during 
the period covered by the first agreement, which was some 40 million puinds 
over and above the minimum amount called for. There is no guarantee, 
however, that shipments this year will be allowed to exceed in total amount 
the specified quantity of 425-6 million pounds. 

While hog supplies in 1941 should be adequate to complete the fulfilment 
of the contract and to spare, the question of maintaining quality standards 
is receiving serious attention. The increased percentage of Wiltshires called 
for has made the problem of obtaining a high proportion of top grades of 
Wiltshire sides, namely Al and A2 sizeables, more difficult. Should the 
quality of our bacon exports be allowed to deteriorate, the results in the long 
run could only be detrimental to the Canadian swine industry. A valuable 
opportunity exists for the establishment of a permanent place for Canadian 
bacon on the British market and at the same time to make a substantial 
contribution to the war effort. 


NOTES 

The commercial acreage of tobacco in Canada in 1940 was 67,930 acres 
compared with 92,300 acres in 1939. Production has been estimated at 
60,926,100 pounds as against 107,703,400 pounds in 1939, a reduction of 
44-0 per cent. The flue cured crop amounted to about 39 million pounds in 
1940 compared with 79-7 million in 19389. These figures are based upon 
the second estimate made by the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. ——— 

A series of farm management short courses has been arranged by the 
Economic Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
and the Agricultural Representative Service, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Two day or three day courses will be held in Peel, Halton, Victoria, Peter- 
borough, Leeds, Carleton, Durham and Frontenac Counties and North Simcoe. 


In the December 1940 issue of “The Agricultural Situation” published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., a brief report on 
activities of the Rural Electrification Administration is given. Since the 
Administration was estbalished in 1935, the over-all cost of lines financed by 
R.E.A. has been reduced to less than $800 a mile. This is about half the cost 
of rural lines established prior to the establishment of the Administration. 
The bare construction cost 1s much less. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
Murray, Wituiam G., “Farm Appraisal”, Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 

254 pages, 1940. 

The full title of this book is “ Farm Appraisal, Classification and Valua- 
tion of Farm Land and Buildings.” The author is a Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at Iowa State Agricultural College. 

The first eight chapters are presented under the sub-title of “ Classification ”’ 
and deal “Specifically with inventory and description, the physical data 
pertaining to land and buildings. The purpose is to show how an appraiser can 
describe a farm with such accuracy that one who has not seen it can visualize 
the farm in detail from the appraiser’s report.” 

Probably the most important chapters on this part of the book are those 
dealing with soil, productivity, productivity ratings and farm classification. 

The second section appears under the sub-title ‘“ Valuation.” Chapter 
headings include the following: income estimates, farm product prices, land- 
lord expense items, valuation by capitalization, building valuation and costs, 
sale price of land, income versus sale value methods, value comparisons, and 
different kinds of. appraisals. 

At the conclusion of the chapter on Income Versus Sale Value Methods, 
the author writes: 

The review of the disadvantages attending the use of both the income 
and sales methods of valuation leads one to wonder if there is any other 
method that might solve the difficulty. No one method of appraisal is 
likely to be the best in all sections of the country for all types of farms. 
An appraisal policy providing for variations in method might be an 
acceptable solution. Such an appraisal policy would call for a combina- 
tion of income and sale value methods to be used in each appraisal. 
In areas such as the Corn Belt where tenancy is common, values are high 
and non-income factors are a smaller percentage of value, the income 
approach may be emphasized and sale values used to provide information 
on the value of the non-income items and to check the reliability of the 
income estimates. On the other hand, in areas where the opposite situa- 
tion holds, sale values may be emphasized and incomes figures used as a 
check. In both instances, of course, careful detailed description of the 
soil and buildings should be included in the appraisal. 

This combination appraisal will require either an unduly long appraisal 
report to cover all conditions, or a number of special appraisal forms, each 
applying to a given territory or type of farm. The better method may be 
the use of special forms, one for corn and hog farms, another for dairy 
farms, another for orchards, another for poultry farms and so on. In this 
way the appraisal report may give the complete description of the farm 
in a satisfactory manner. A compromise would be a general sheet which 
applies to all farms with special supplements which apply to particular 
types of farms. 

The above discussion should have made clear that although there are 
differences between the income and sale value methods, they have a common 
base and may be used successfully in supplementing each other in the 
appraisal of a farm. Since one approach may be better suited than the 
other in certain areas, the recommended practice is to use both methods 
but to give more weight to the one which is better adapted to the area 
in question. 

There are suitable references at the end of each chapter thus enabling 
readers to pursue the subject matter in greater detail if it is so desired. 

The appendix proper consists of 238 pages containing data on appraisal 
forms, qualifications for appraisers, data on farm product prices, feed units, 
taxes, real estate values, present value at varying interest rates and length 
of time. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Industrial activity in Canada continues to expand as more new industrial 
plants associated with the production of war materials come into operation. Large 
Governmental expenditures are being made and plans for the future indicate 
that this expansion will continue particularly in view of the large sums being 
provided by the Government in aid of plant capacity expansion. It is pretty 
generally accepted that labour requirements will be the limiting factor in the 
expansion of industrial activity, and with a continued increase in the numbers 
of men actually in the war services this factor will undoubtedly become more 
acute. However, steps have been taken to train additional young men to meet 
the demand for skilled labour. The construction industry continues to operate 
at a high rate. The index of construction rose to 244°3 in January from 187-4 
in December 1940 on the 1935-39 base. The annual indexes of the physical 
volume of business and industrial production are not available as this is being 
written and the former series has ‘been discontinued. 

Prices.—Despite the higher level of business activity and consumer purchas- 
ing power the wholesale price index of all commodities has shown only a very 
gradual increase. The index stood at 84:6 for February, 1941, compared with 
82-8 in the corresponding month of a year ago. The changes between groups 
have varied somewhat with the greatest strength evidenced in the textile and 
chemical groups. While farm prices generally have not increased quite as rapidly 
as wholesale prices in general the rise in prices of animal products has been well 
above average of all commodities. 

The index of living costs on the new 1935-39 base rose from 108-0 in 
December to 108-3 in January, 1941. Foods, fuel, clothing, miscellaneous items 
and home furnishings contributed to the increase in varying degrees. The rental 
index remained unchanged. The general index of 108-3 for January compares 
with an index of 103-8 for January, 1940. | 

While the general movement of wholesale prices was upward in all countries 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the movements by individual 
countries shows wide variation. In the Western Hemisphere price changes from 
December, 1939, to the end of 1940 were relatively small, the greatest increase, 
that in Canada was only 3-1 per cent. Only fractional gains occurred in Mexico 
and Argentina, while for the United States the rise was 1-0 per cent. In the 
European countries listed the increases in wholesale prices were much more 
rapid. The greatest rise from December, 1939, to the end of 1940 occurred in 
Yugoslavia where wholesale prices increased by 50-3 per cent. Other important 
advances occurred in Denmark, 32-9 per cent; Switzerland 28-8 per cent; the 
United Kingdom 21-2 per cent; Sweden 19-7 per cent and Norway 18-5 per cent. 
The ree in New Zealand amounted to 13-7 per cent and in China the increase 
was 53°3 per cent. ane 

Changes in the cost of living index numbers were generally simaitir testhose fos 
in wholesale prices. In Canada the rise in this index was 4-0 pot cent. In the © i 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 


Wholesale Prices 1926100 


Retail Prices 


Production and Wages 





1926=100 
Urban 
Year Living | j£8%™ | Physical |Industrial] Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Caste volume of| pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 1926 = 100 business | duction | wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 (6) (7) (7) rates 
(5) (8) 
1Oqau 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 79-7 O62 lt See Bere te a ate ees 53:7 
1914.. 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 80-0 GSP Qe. SE ee yah aes mae 54-4 
TOMS 3 70-4 THiOTe 76-9 79-2 81-6 he Th i ceva atene | Marvets te lelotere 54-8 
1916.. 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 88°38 PASH URN Bae aE Ie ES 9) FR A 58-8 
1917.. 114-3 130-0 134:3 119-6 104-5 ee ML ot toe Set vais ibe 67-4 
1918.. 127-4 32-9 182-0 134-7 118-3 DUT 9] SSNS Se ee eee 78-0 
1919.. 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 130-0 120-3 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920.. 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 150-5 144-5 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921.. 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 132-5 116-2 66-5 60-4 101-9 
LOZ ae 97-3 86-7 81:3 99-1 121-3 104-6 79-1 76:9 96-7 
1923.. 98-0 79°8 TENOR 95-1 121-7 105-2 85:5 83°8 98-9 
1924 99-4 87-0 82:6 97-2 116-5 103-0 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1925.. 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 120-6 102-2 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 99-2 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928. 96-4 100-7 02-6 114-3 120:5 98-1 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 97-5 125-5 127-4 105-2 
19380. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 94-3 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1931 72-2 56°3 43-6 77°6 109-1 86-4 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60:7 99-0 81-0 78°7 74-0 95-4 
1933. 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 94-4 79-4 79-°7 76°8 90-3 
1934. 71:6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 80-9 94-2 93°6 91-5 
1985 sien 72:1 63-5 57°38 74-0 96-2 81-2 102-4 103°3 94-1 
1936. 74:6 69-4 65-8 75:3 98-1 81-4 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937 84:5 84-5 85-7 84-9 101-2 84-5 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938 78°6 73°6 69-0 81°3 102-2 84-0 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 81-5 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940. 82-9 67-1 55:9 85-8 105-6 88-2 145-4 156-1 109-6 
1940 1935-39 = 100 
Jan. 82-6 70-0 60-8 85:5 A aise eee cial eke 113-8 NPA w Meech ae 
Feb §2-8 70-3 61-5 85-0 OS Sm snes errata 108-6 UTZ OU epetanaketersrars 
Mar 83-2 71-3 63-1 84-9 LOA GAM Sere oaiaetete 106-3 TES OM | iirc makers coke 
April 83-1 72-1 64-9 &4-1 104-6 87-2 120-0 13450) Wile) stein teksts 
May 82-1 68-0 58-2 84°3 LOS Oi wees 117-8 TQS Sih sistarieaeiaes 
June 81-6 64-3 52-9 83-5 ADE AO Toy eee 120-0 LSD NS Nee ees 
July 82-4 64-6 53°0 83:9 TOS: Onn tee eesti 120-9 T1319 Mila veter oteveters 
Aug $2°-7 62-7 50-4 83°3 105-9 89-2 128-6 aS El este area 
Sept 83-1 65°8 50-7 85-8 LOG A Re orate 130-1 PAS HOTS eliwietaracs 
Oeti aa 83°3 64-6 51-1 87°3 HO Zs OW Neetars lee ae 129-0 TAG AG Be ay 
Nov 84-0 66-9 52-5 91-0 LOLPO hh ose eatin 129-7 LAGS QI rete ens 
Dec 84-2 67-1 52-5 91-6 LOS HO oRUCRnS ang 128-3 140761) backs 2 Opt 
1941 
Jan. 84-6 7-2 53°6 90-0 LORS Tyla a sa eae 130-5 F451 ids tee ae 
Feb 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 LOK e A ah ree tee ae V6 SSS ni ame temaete 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1987, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1938-41. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
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Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
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United States living costs increased by 0:7 per cent, while in the United Kingdom 
the rise was 12-7 per cent. The greatest rise recorded was in China, where an 
increase of 68-9 per cent occurred. 


Exports.—Canada’s export trade in agricultural products is now largely con- 
fined to the United Kingdom and the United States. Trade with the United 
Kingdom is largely on a contract basis covering yearly periods and is little 
affected by price movements and other factors which normally influence trade. 
Exports of those commodities which go to the United States have been generally 
on the increase as a result of stronger markets in that country. The effects of 
the Lend-Lease Bill on Canada’s agricultural trade cannot be appraised until 
it becomes known what type of products the United States proposed to send 
to the United Kingdom under the provisions of the Bill. 

Wheat Pelicy.—The announcement of the 1941 Canadian wheat policy will 
have an important bearing on western agriculture during the present and future 
years. The policy covers both the production and marketing phases of the 1941 
crop. Under the marketing phase the feature of the policy is the limitation of 
deliveries of wheat in the 1941-42 crop year to 230 million bushels for the whole 
of Canada. The marketing of this quantity will be regulated by a quota system 
based on the production from 65 per cent of the 1940 acreage. The first quota 
will be a general one and will allow a flat rate of deliveries of wheat per acre 
from each farmer. Subsequent quotas will be certain proportions of the 1941 
yield for the farmers shipping point and every attempt will be made to see that 
the plan is equitable as between farmers and as between areas. The present 
price of 70 cents a bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur will be continued during the crop year 1941-42 on wheat deliveries. 
Likewise, the arrangements for the paying of storage to producers will be 
continued through the 1941-42 season but storage will only be paid on the 
undelivered part of the 230 million bushels. The 15-cent per bushel processing 
tax on wheat milled for domestic consumption will be continued. 


Since the limitation of wheat deliveries of 230 million bushels at a price of 
70 cents basis Fort William-Port Arthur for No. 1 Northern will result in a 
considerable loss in income, an acreage adjustment program providing com- 
pensation for reduction in the acreage devoted to wheat is being undertaken. 
This program is under the direction of the Minister of Agriculture and provides 
that farmers may be compensated for acreage taken out of wheat production in 
1941 and summer-fallowed, at the rate of $4 per acre. These payments will 
be made as soon as possible after July 1, 1941. Farmers who take land out of 
wheat production and sow it to coarse grains will be compensated at the rate 
of $2 per acre as soon as possible after proof of seeding is established. Acreage 
removed from wheat production and sown to grass or clover entitles the operator 
to compensation at the rate of $2 an acre after proof of sowing has been estab- 
lished and a further $2 an acre will be paid if the same land is still seeded down 
to grass or clover at July 1, 1942. Acreage taken out of wheat production this 
year and sown to coarse grains or summer-fallowed for which compensation may 
be paid as outlined above and seeded to grass and clover or fall rye will be 
eligible for further compensation at the rate of $2 an acre as soon as possible 
after July 1, 1942, providing the land is in grass, clover or rye on that date. 

Assuming normal yields in 1941, it would be necessary to reduce acreage 
by 9 million acres to curtail production to the desired 230 million bushels. The 
production program outlined above is designed to achieve an appreciable reduction 
in the wheat acreage and to provide compensation for the loss of income. 
Regulations to prevent abuse and to safeguard the rights of various classes of 
farmers will be announced from time to time as the plan is put into operation. 
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A HISTORY QF RANCHING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
C. W. VroomMan 


In British Columbia, as on the Prairies, foundation for settlement was laid 
by the fur trading companies who, by establishing farms at their posts, 
demonstrated the productivity of the land. About the year 1840, Hudson’s 
Bay Company imported a number of cattle from their posts at the mouth of 
the Columbia River to the lower end of Vancouver Island, where they established 
a large farm and developed a herd of beef cattle. At approximately the same 
time they established a small herd in the interior of the province at Kamloops. 

However, it was not until 1858 that cattle ranching received its first great 
impetus. The discovery of gold on the Fraser River in that year drew a tremen- 
dous horde of miners, settlers and hangers-on. The provision of food became a 
real problem and many tales are told of the fabulous prices paid for an egg and 
other food products. Both the old and the new settlers found a ready market for 
all they could produce, and in addition large quantities of provisions were 
imported from the Pacific coast states of the United States. 

Early Importations.—One of the earliest importations of cattle was by 
Jerome Harper, a Virginian, whose brother Thaddeus later established the Gang 
Ranch, now part of the holdings of the Western Canadian Ranching Company. 
Dr. Cheadle in his “Journal of a Trip across Canada” made the following entry 
in his diary on Wednesday, September 2, 1863,—‘In the afternoon a Mr. Jerome 
Harper arrived on horseback; he was bringing in a drove of 500 cattle from 
Oregon; . . _ ” From the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Journal, Kamloops, it 
would appear that the Harper Ranch, eight miles east of the town was established 
by 1862 at least. Dr. Cheadle remarks on the “oreat nutritiousness of pasturage 
about Kamloops. Bunch grass. Cattle brought from all around to winter. Get 
fat in very short time.” Another early writer eulogized the interior by stating! 
“the capacities for pasturage of the central district are very extensive, and of a 


character unsurpassed, perhaps, in any part of the world, .. . . throughout the 
southern portion there is a species of grass called by the voyageurs, Foin Rond,— 
which is specially noted for its valuable qualities . . . . it is not surprising 


that the animals roaming at large in the natural pasturage, attain a condition 
approaching to that of stall fed stock. Winter feeding in most parts is quite 
unnecessary.” 

Another of the pioneer ranchers was Lewis Campbell, who came to this 
province from California in 1858. In 1864 he went to Oregon, and purchased 
a herd of cattle which he drove north to the South Thompson River, where he 
located on a piece of land twelve miles east of Kamloops. On his Oregon trip 
he was accompanied by the late John Wilson, “Cattle King” of Savona. Ranch- 
ing was fairly well established all along the Thompson River valley west of 
Kamloops by 1865, and even the Cariboo had started to open up as a cattle 
ranching area. In 1863 ranches had been established along the Cariboo wagon 
road in connection with the stopping places. Of these the seventy mile, eighty- 
four mile, one hundred mile, one hundred and fifty mile and many others exist 
to-day as cattle ranches, and in addition to their original road-houses are now 
catering to tourists, hunters and dudes. 

The main route for cattle coming from the United States to the interior was 
by way of the Okanagan Valley. For the period extending from January 1, 
1861, to December 31, 1862, imports through the customs station at Osoyoos 
amounted to 4,817 cattle, 3 396 horses, 778 mules and 1,371 sheep. One of the 
first settlers in the Okanagan was Thomas Ellis who arrived at Penticton in 
1866 with 127 head of cattle, which he had purchased in Oregon. In 1872, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Fall Allison settled at Westbank on Okanagan Lake. Their 
herd consisted of 50 head of pure-bred stock, probably Shorthorns. If these 


(1) Anderson, A.C—The Dominion at the West, Victoria, 1872. 
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cattle were truly pure-bred, they were the first importation of such stock of 
any consequence. The only record the writer can find of an earlier importation is 
that of a pure-bred Shorthorn bull which was brought from California in 1867. 
Some pure-breds came from Oregon in 1873, and a consignment of pure-bred bulls 
came from Ontario in 1874. Another eastern importation was made by James 
Steele, who brought a shipment of 10 Shorthorns to the province in 1877. 

The Nicola valley which is one of the most productive of the ranching areas 
in the province was first settled in 1868. In that year sheep farming was 
commenced at the foot of the lake, and cattle breeding at the forks of the Nicola 
and Coldwater rivers. Ranching progressed rapidly in the valley, so that by 
1882 there were fifty or sixty bona fide settlers owning collectively between 
eat and 12,000 head of cattle, about 1,000 head of horses and 2,000 head of 
sheep. 

Influence of Gold Mining.—The Cariboo gold rush had subsided by 1865, 
and a small boom started in the Kootenays. However, these diggings were 
supplied with beef chiefly by the American ranchers in the vicinity of 
Walla Walla. Considerable revenue for the province was obtained by laying 
an import duty of three dollars per head on beef cattle and two dollars per 
head on milk cows. 

Gold mining faded and so disappeared the most profitable of cattle markets. 
Settlement at the coast increased, however, and provided a market although it 
was less lucrative. Cattle were driven from the interior to the coast by three 
main routes—from the Okanagan and Nicola by way of the Hope-Princeton 
trail, from the Kamloops-Ashcroft region via the wagon road to Yale and some 
from the Cariboo by way of Seton, Anderson and Harrison lakes. It has been 
estimated that in 1869 British Columbia produced about one-half of its beef 
consumption. 

The seventy’s ‘brought a steady growth of settlement in the interior of the 
province. A wagon road was constructed in 1875-76 from Kamloops to Okanagan 
Mission (now Kelowna) and this assisted very materially in the exploitation 
of that extremely fertile valley, so that the 1882 Directory for the province 
recorded forty farmers and thirty-three stock raisers among the population of 
the Okanagan and Similkameen. 

The winter of 1881 was a disastrous one for the ranchers. There was mild 
weather well on into January, when a sudden storm drove the cattle in off the 
range. By March the weather had again become mild and the cattle were again 
turned out, most of the feed being exhausted. In April a terrific blizzard with 
deep snow and itnense cold made feeding a necessity, but when feed ran short 
many cattle starved to death. Of the Allison’s herd of 800 head, only one-half 
survived the winter and similar losses were suffered by most stockmen. The 
ranchers proved a hardy breed, however, and soon recovered from this blow. 

Corporate Organization.—In 1882 an interesting deal was started, which 
reulted in the formation of what is still the largest single ranch in Canada— 
the Douglas Lake Cattle Company. A syndicate was formed by W. C. Ward, 
J. B. Greaves, Ben Van Valkenberg and a number of their friends to buy up all 
the ‘beef cattle in British Columbia. Greaves did most of the buying, and it 
was not until they had secured a large majority of the cattle that suspicion was 
aroused. Greaves was then authorized by the syndicate to find a place to put 
the cattle. He picked on the Douglas Lake and proceeded to buy out all the 
settlers for ten miles around. In 1886 the Douglas Lake Cattle Company was 
formed with four men holding equal shares of stock—J. B. Greaves, W. C. Ward, 
C. W. Beak and C. W. R. Thomson. A short time later Beak retired from the 
company leaving the other three as equal partners. In 1910 W. C. Ward bought 
out his partners, and in 1916 turned the company into a family corporation. 
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It was during the eighty’s also that the Gang Ranch in the Chilcotin was 
established by Thaddeus Harper who succeeded his brother Jerome. The Gang 
was the last of the Harper Brothers acquisitions, earlier purchases being those 
of the Kelly Ranch near Pavilion and the Perry Ranch near Ashcroft. 

The advent of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1886 gave new life to the 
live stock industry. The construction camps supplied a valuable market for 
the beef and when the railway was finished it provided an easy access to the 
coastal markets. The ranchers could now dispose of all they could produce and 
the industry forged ahead. The ninety’s brought depression but settlement still 
continued in the province and a great many pre-emption claims were staked 
and recorded in the Okanagan valley. . 


Taste 1.—PRe-Eemprion Ciaims RuecorpDED AT VERNON LAND OFFICE AND IN THE PROVINCE of BRITISH 
CouumstaA, 1891-1895 


Year Recorded Total in 
in Vernon province 
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In 1895 the estate of Judge J. C. Haynes at Osoyoos, consisting of 20,756 
acres which had been accumulated over the previous twenty years, was purchased 
by Thomas Ellis for $65,000. In 1905 Ellis sold most of this land, as well as 
his own original holdings to the Southern Okanagan Land Company for $300,000, 
about 30,000 acres being included in the deal, as well as 3,750 cattle for which 
an additional $112,500 was paid. 

The Great Drive.—In 1898 there took place one of the most spectacular 
cattle drives of all history when Norman Lee of Hanceville in the Chilcotin 
decided to drive his cattle from the ranch to the Klondike.1 There were about 
200 head of cattle in the drive and the necessary helpers included five cowboys, a 
horse wrangler, and a cook. The herd was broken up into small bunches of 30 
or 40 head. It travelled better that way as most of the drive was in bush country. 
They started on May 17, 1898, and on August 25, they found themselves 260 
miles from Hazelton. They managed to reach Telegraph Creek on September 2, 
crossed the Stikine River on September 6, and headed towards Teslin. There 
they slaughtered the cattle and tried to raft the carcasses 100 miles across the 
lake. Their luck played out and the rafts were wrecked. Most of the beef had 
to be abandoned. They salvaged some but none of the beef reached Dawson, 
and Lee arrived at Vancouver with “a roll of blankets, a dog and one dollar.” 

By 1903 the cattle industry was booming and as a result of the high prices, 
government officials were advocating stall feeding. These officials also advocated 
a heavier stocking of the ranges and the development of irrigation. An objective 
was stated that the cattle “instead of being marketed as three and four-year-olds, 
would be sold as two-year-olds.” At the same time it was realized that the 
ranges were being over-grazed, and it was suggested that “if the land could be 
fenced and the cattle kept off for a time, they (the ranges) would almost 
re-pasture themselves.” In 1904 while the demand was steady, prices dropped 
off to a certain degree. 

Passing of Open Range.—Fences, the bane of the old-time rancher, appar- 
ently did not come into use in British Columbia to any great extent until about 
1906. About this time the railway belt was largely fenced off which occasioned 
a readjustment in the industry. The open range was becoming a thing of the 
past, although it was hoped that by fencing and controlling grazing the bunch- 





(1) The Great Cattle Drive Northward from Chilcotin, 1898. J. W. G. MacEwan. 
Canadian Cattleman, December 1939. 
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grass would utimately carry more cattle. The character of ranching had 
changed. Fixed charges for land were being applied and larger amounts of 
capital were being invested in improvements. An increasing number of small 
outfits began to whittle down the large holdings. Prices being depressed at that 
time in the Northwest, the outlook of the old-time ranchers was none too bright. 

The increase in population of the province was so rapid that by 1909 the 
cattlemen were able to supply the demand only during seven months of the year 
from June 1 to December 31. During the rest of the year practically the whole 
supply of beef was obtained from Alberta. Largely as a result of high prices of 
feed in the ranching districts, little winter feeding was done in the interior 
and very little change was to be expected until larger areas were put under 
irrigation. Cattle brought from $3.50 to $5 per hundredweight at that time. 

High prices during the years of the first Great War gave the cattle industry 
a tremendous impetus. The beef cattle population of British Columbia increased 
from 100,000 head in 1915 to about 190,000 head in 1917. The high prices of 
cattle influenced many of the ranchers to purchase, and make contracts to 
purchase large areas of land at high prices. Consequently with the post-war 
collapse of prices many ranchers failed while others who managed to pull 
through those years are still paying for the bitter experience. However, by 1925 
the industry was again expanding and continued to do so until 1929. In this 
peak year the beef cattle population of British Columbia was about 290,000 
head. When the collapse in prices came, cattlemen liquidated their stock 
and from 1929 to 1930 the beef cattle population of British Columbia was 
practically halved. 

In recent years the ranchers have been expanding their production, more 
cautiously it is true but to-day the industry is in a relatively firm position. 
New areas are being opened up and as transportation systems improve even 
greater production can be expected to become profitable. 

In general, the history of cattle ranching in British Columbia corresponds 
with that of the Prairie Provinces. First came the fur traders, then the pioneers 
with their small herds, later developing into large holdings. A general expansion 
of the industry followed under more or less open range conditions. Soon the 
settlers came in and the range areas were broken up and then with the advent 
of the railroad practically all the large holdings disappeared. The range became 
over-grazed, was fenced and the whole industry overcapitalized. In recent years 
the stockmen have been taking advantage of modern technical and business 
methods, and so organizing their production as to put the industry on a relatively 
sound basis. 


Retail food sales in United States were about 11:5 billion dollars in 1938. 
The farmer got about 40 cents of the consumers’ dollar or approximately 4-6 
billion dollars. The 6-9 billion dollars were retained by those engaged in 
distributive services. The farmers’ share of the consumers’ dollar was as low 
as 33 per cent in 1933 and as high as 60 per cent in 1917. If the farmer had 
gotten all that the consumer spent for food in 1933, he would have had less 
money than he had in 1920 when farmers received 53 per cent of the consumers’ 
dollar. 

In 1937, the average marketing margin for 58 foods was equal to 55 per cent 
of the retail value of these foods. There is, of course, wide variation in the 
margins for the different foods, for example, farmers received 67 per cent of 
what the consumer paid for pork but only 11 per cent of what the consumer 
paid for soda biscuits. This indicates clearly that the more processing stages a 
product must go through, the lower the farmers’ share of the consumers’ dollar. 
In the case of white flour, the farmer got 52 per cent of what the consumer 
paid for white flour but only 20 per cent of what was paid for bread. 

These data were adapted from Economic Information for Wisconsin Farmers 
published by the Extension Service, University of Wisconsin. 
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PRICES AND RETURNS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA APPLES 
A. E. Ricuarps AND J. E. O’MgEarA 


During the summer of 1940 members of the staff of the Economics Division 
undertook a study of the cost of producing apples in the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia. As a complementary study, two members of the field party 
visited thirteen companies engaged in the business of packing, handling and 
selling apples in the Valley. It was felt that a true picture of the apple growing 
situation would not be presented without a statement of the costs incurred 
by the grower in advancing his product to the point of primary sale. With the 
purpose of determining the cost to the grower of grading, packing, storing and 
handling apples, records of the charges for these services were obtained from 
the thirteen companies visited. In order to measure more accurately the 
market value of the main varieties grown in the area, prices on seven varieties 
were also obtained. From these two sets of figures it then became possible to 
determine the average net return to the grower for all main varieties produced 
and for each variety. 

The varieties included in the study are McIntosh, Delicious, Jonathan, 
Yellow Newtown, Rome Beauty, Stayman Winesap and Winesap. The study 
covers a four-year period and includes the apple crops of 1936, 1937, 1938 and 
1939. During these four seasons the thirteen companies packed and shipped a 
total of 9,621,622 boxes of apples of the seven varieties named. According to 
figures made available by the British Columbia Department of Agriculture, 
total production of all varieties grown in the Okanagan Valley during the 
above four crop years totalled 20,804,524 boxes. Thus the study, comprising 
only seven varieties and thirteen companies, represents 46-2 per cent of the 
total production in the area. 

The total amount received by the packing companies for the sale of 
9,621,622 boxes of apples was $9,765,946. This is a valley shipping point price 
or the f.o.b. return. To calculate this figure any transportation outside the 
Valley, claims on condition, allowances, quantity discounts and brokerage were 
deducted. Assembly freight charges within the Valley were left in. Thus the 
average f.o.b. return to the Okanagan Valley for all varieties, grades and sizes 
of apples was $1-015 per box (table 1). 

The job of the packing company is to assemble, grade, pack, store, ship 
and sell the fruit of the growers. For these services the thirteen companies in 
the four years under review retained a total of $5,046,552 or an average of 52-5 
cents per box. This figure represents to the grower the average cost of packing 
and handling the apples he produces. It covers the cost of the box, the nails, 
wraps, labels, liners, all labour entailed in packing, lidding, trucking and car 
loading and bracing. It also includes charges for cold storage, government 
inspection, levies made by the various boards and federations and, in some cases, 
assembly freight. 


TasLe 1.—Four-YEAR AVERAGE Net ReturRN RECEIVED FROM 9,621,622 Boxes or Seven MAIN 
VARIETIES OF BRITISH CoLUMBIA APPLES, ALL GRADES AND SIZES 


a Total Average per box 
$ $ % 
Gross TetUTH £0 COMPAMIOS I neces vice seniors ane ne ar aiatae needs 9,765, 946 1-015 100 
Net return ita rowers nyesea star ent Wild wie EURO eee 4,719,394 0-490 48 
Retained. Dy GOM PANIES: VUNG rei seis biileye lah olla lauiels Batu ga ue 5, 046, 532 0-525 52 


After deducting sufficient to cover the above expenses the companies returned 
to the growers, $4,719,394. This is an average of 49 cents a box and represents 
what the grower received on the average for approximately 40 pounds of apples 
produced and delivered to the company for packing and selling. 
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Comparative Prices and Returns by Variety.—Of the seven varieties 
included in the study the Winesap variety commanded the highest market value. 
During the four years, 609,048 boxes returned a gross average of $1.24 per box 
for all grades and sizes. The packing companies retained 54 cents a box for 
handling and packing this variety and thus the grower received on an average 
70 cents per box for all of his Winesaps (table 2). 

McIntosh is by far the most popular apple with the growers and over 
four million boxes were packed and shipped by the packing companies during 
the four years. From an average f.o.b. return of 96-2 cents the grower received 
a net return of 43-2 cents. Rome Beauty variety yielded the lowest returns both 
on an f.o.b. basis and to the grower. This is not a high-priced variety but the 
returns were further depressed during the last three of the four years included 
in the study because a substantial portion of the crop of this variety was diverted 
from the fresh fruit trade to processing plants. Accordingly, this variety showed 
the lowest average per box retained by the companies (table 2). 


TasLe 2.—Four-YEAR AVERAGE F.O.B. Returns AND THE Net RETURNS TO THE GROWER 
BY VARIETY 


Number F.OB Retained Net 
Variety of { t ; b return to 
boxes ahd companies grower 
$ $ $ 

VRE eT ai yatta NIN |. kl om Manet grec) FUE th he, final cutiaatte | 608,981 1,240 0-536 0-704 
SPOT Ota ee Le A ee Aa © es PE a a a a 975,389 i172 0-567 0-605 
ATE PCCra Tc ANA A AU OS OTR A oR) RG 1,536, 887 1-115 0-551 0-564 
Bee RM VVENOBATN cle. cucu Ge akause alt avaial eux ibn hy, ele hele otibe 218,078 1-000 0-531 0-469 
LOCI edi oe a AE ge AC) LR A 1,525,950 0-976 0-501 0-475 
uM ifeh ah tar) lel! (ER RE Lg Pie SRM od dt a PR Ret eS En La 4.124,371 0-962 0-530 0-432 
Pen ESO IEEE no she eles its We bem Ra ieee hk ed NE, dy, 631, 966 0-774 0-421 0-353 
TEN AU IR TCSP LW (SALE SER SAC OOD) ROMER CM RTE 9,621,622 1-015 0-525 0-490 


It should be noted that it does not follow that because Winesaps returned 
the highest price to the grower that it is the most profitable variety to grow. 
It is quite possible that some of the lower priced apples are, in the last analysis, 
more profitable to the grower. In determining relative profitableness of varieties, 
factors such as age of tree in coming into full bearing, regularity of bearing, 
yield per tree and per acre, orchard costs and shrinkage from orchard to packing 
house must be taken into consideration. 


Further analysis of the figures shows 


companies on a basis of margins and returns. 


returned more to their growers than others 


considerable variation among the 
Some companies have consistently 
in each year and in each variety. 


The study will be continued to determine reasons for this situation so that 
companies now in an inferior position may benefit by the practises and experience 
of the others and thus pass on these benefits to the growers and the industry 
generally. 


On the basis of value, 49-3 per cent of the apples received in the city of 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, in 1939 were grown in the province of Quebec compared 
with 34-7 per cent in Three Rivers and 22:4 per cent in Quebec City; apples 
from Ontario represented 40-1 per cent of the value of apples received in Three 
Rivers and 34-7 per cent in Quebec City. In Montreal in 1937, Quebec supplied 
38:3 per cent of the apples (by value) received, Ontario 10:3 per cent, Nova 
Scotia 12-3 per cent and British Columbia 24-1 per cent. British Columbia 
supplied 13-6 per cent of the value of apples received in Three Rivers; 12-2 per 
cent of the value of apples received in Quebec but only 3-1 per cent in 
Sherbrooke. 
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COSTS AND RETURNS IN THE PRODUCTION OF APPLES IN THE 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 


S. C. Hupson anv B, A. CAMPBELL 


In response to a request on behalf of the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, a study of the cost of producing apples in the Okanagan Valley 
was undertaken during the summer of 1940. The objective of this survey was 
three-fold: (1) to determine the cost of producing apples; (2) to study the 
organization and financial success of fruit farms in the Okanagan Valley and 
(3) to determine some of the factors responsible for the variation in the cost 
of producing apples and in the operator’s income on different farms. 

With these objectives in mind, 136 orchardists in the Okanagan Valley were 
visited and detailed information relating to their production, income, expenses 
and cultural practices were obtained. Because some of the records were 
incomplete or did not seem truly representative of the area only 120 records were 
included in the tabulation. In the analysis of this sample, the area was arbitrarily 
divided at Westbank into the Southern and Northern Okanagan Valley. 


Farm Organization.—One of the characteristics of the organization of the 
farms in the Okanagan Valley is the intensive use made of the land. Out of 
an average holding of 21-9 acres in the southern part of the valley 15-3 acres 
are in orchard, while in the northern section 25-1 out of a total of 43-6 acres are 
devoted to fruit. The average orchard in the sample from the southern area 
consisted of 663 apple trees and 417 other fruit trees. In the northern area 
apples are even more important averaging 1,231 trees per farm. Other fruit 
trees averaged 253 per farm in this area. The age distribution of apple trees 
was somewhat similar in both areas studied. In the entire sample, 80 per cent 


Tasle 1.—SumMMARY OF THE FARM BusINESS ON 118! ORCHARDS IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY, 1939 


Southern Northern 
— Okanagan | Okanagan Totals 
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Boxes Ob Apples Mor farms A We kris lich Yet aed reek rtd ose be aie a ea a 4,239 7,360 5,694 
wAverapye returis per box OLapples.\)4eolsaee dh avid t cae aan 53°9 43°3 46-8 
Receipts— $ $ $ 
WANTS GES Yas gt) Setetel > ech east HAM EMEL shies GE it aed tants ca GDS Wael lio aN ea ater 2,285 3,106 2,667 
COCVIOR EIUUER SS 005, HAR thas cad semua AN LER OVS UE a AEE EPS 936 359 667 
IG HCL OMS ay ert by) A ec! hy AAA a plo Ne Ae SN 28 67 47 
TESTO GLE HERR seni s Elen th SY oe Ro Bele ER 11 54 31 
INE ESE HER OUES 85). A> CRN Tete La Le titel a eae AE a 135 305 214 
Ota Cash TECOIDCS eins oats hon eR cee eae! goal 3,395 3,891 3,626 
Expenses— 
Current operating expensegiihi (uu daily Laveen web tah ee inane 1,944 2,889 2,385 
Gapital expenses: ii Wuamenl labs vl eid ide cee gan ae ee we Bae B 121 192 154 
‘Total east expanses} -oi4 Ones oer Aye EN 3 ole TNs torent 2,065 3,081 2,539 
Netinwentery. dectemsas imu: mam ns Ce) ATE Baye ora eee eA 139 20 83 
TGtAH EX DORSOR, Sais M Wem Mint Mi ietiea ed bl.) iG Cn a a ee 2,204 3,101 2022 
AP ONENGGING. SOW Tara) vermin puma ana s? Ee) '), / DMEEIEON ELS AAO NaC ate 1,191 790 1,004 
Interest S64 per CONG ha aby Wa an 0) 1 uy Cl ra deed ae 604 604 604 
Dagon inet i OU UN Oe aE weal Oo 4) I Ue Bla 587 186 400 
POL UIsIte Ss Ms Loe cn aIyd eR  AN hpi foe en a. Ue WU ne dea ates hey Rea 356 291 326 
Labour earnings ilo. bd eta ok 0h 9 Ce ee RD La ae 943 477 726 





1 Two records show only ‘‘cost’’ information. 
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of the trees were over 10 years of age, 13 per cent were from 6-10 years and 
7 per cent under 6 years. For purposes of analysis, in order to convert partially 
bearing trees to a bearing basis, it has been assumed that trees in the 6-10 year 
age group would be equal to one-half of their number of bearing trees. On this 
basis the number of bearing apple trees per farm averaged 591 in the southern 
area aS compared with 1,024 in the north. 

A marked difference in the valuation of orchards was also apparent between 
the two areas of the valley. The average value of the orchards enumerated in 
the southern area amounted to $674 per acre while in the northern part of the 
valley the average valuation was $413 per acre. 

Financial Summary.—The summary of the average farm business in the 
Okanagan Valley is shown in table 1. Total cash receipts averaged $3,626 
per farm. The dependence of the farm economy on fruit, particularly apples, 
is indicated by the fact that nearly 74 per cent of the total cash receipts was 
derived from apples and 18 per cent from other fruits. Income from field crops 
and live stock were reported. in a few cases but were of minor importance. 
Considerable difference may ‘be noted in the sources of income in the two areas. 
Although almost equal in total receipts, in the north 80 per cent of the average 
cash receipts were from apples and 9 per cent from other fruits while in the 
southern area less than 68 per cent of the income was obtained from apples and 
over 28 per cent from other fruits. 

Total farm expenses averaged $2,622 per farm. Of this amount, $2,385 
covered current operating expenses while $154 was for the purchase of new 
equipment and $83 represented the net decrease in inventory value. 

The measure ot net income or financial success used in this table is what is 
commonly known as operator’s labour earnings. This represents the total returns 
to the farm operator for his labour and management after all expenses, including 
family labour, depreciation and interest on the total investment at 4 per cent, 
has been deducted and an allowance added to cover the value of the living 
obtained from the farm. The average labour earnings on all the farms surveyed 
amounted to $726 in 1939. In the northern area the operator’s labour earnings 
averaged $477 as compared with $943 in the southern part of the valley. If no 
allowance is made for depreciation or interest the net cash income per farm 
would average $810 in the northern area as compared with $1,330 in the southern. 
This represents the amount which was available to the average grower in these 
areas to cover family living expenses and payment of interest on borrowed capital. 

Cost of Producing Apples.—Before turning to the cost of producing apples 
it is perhaps in order to mention some of the difficulties connected with any 
attempt to determine the cost of producing any farm product. Many of the 
costs incurred on a farm, such as man labour, horse labour, use of equipment 
and use of land are joint costs, a share of which must be allotted to the various 
commodities produced. Even in the Okanagan Valley where as a result of a 
comparatively high degree of specialization this problem was somewhat less 
acute than in areas where farming is more diversified, it was necessary in many 
cases to decide what part of these costs should be borne by the apple crop and 
what part by the young orchard and other fruits. After giving some consideration 
to a number of different bases upon which such an allocation might be made, 
it was decided that such joint orchard costs would be allocated on the basis of 
the acreage in bearing trees. 

In the use of cost data it should also be borne in mind that costs computed 
for any one year are representative only of that year and that prices, weather 
conditions and changes in cultural practices may cause considerable variation 
in the cost of producing any one crop over a period of years. 
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Costs were calculated both on a “per tree” and on a “per box packed”’ basis. 
While the cost per box is probably of greatest interest to the grower, it varies 
greatly from year to year as a result of yield. While the cost of harvesting 
per tree also varies as a result of yield, the growing cost per tree remains fairly 
constant from year to year, the principal variation being that resulting from 
changes in the prices of materials used. 

The growing cost per tree averaged $2.56 for the farms included in the study, 
while harvesting costs amounted to 79 cents per tree. The principal item in the 
growing costs was labour which averaged $1.13 per tree. Charges for the use 
of land which included taxes and interest amounted to 48 cents per tree. Other 
important items of expense included the use of equipment at 35 cents per tree, 
spray material at 22 cents, irrigation tolls at 18 cents and fertilizer at 8 cents 
per tree. 


TasBle 2.—AVERAGE Cost or GROWING AND HARVESTING APPLES IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY, 1939 


Cost PER TREE Cost PER Box 
Item Cash Non-cash Cash Non-cash 
or or Total or or Total 
operating | overhead operating | overhead 
$ $ $ cts. cts cts 
Growing— 

Labour.. PE Sa Mette te ha .65 48 113 9-1 6-6 15-7 
Irrigation tolls.. AN RIO Lerane eee FES Mere ere eae .18 PALS wat Pe ERGs Ne 2°5 
Fertilizer... We UNL ee ta Wee A Oty ath Wa inne .08 Lody a) | Se ee cee isi 
Spray material PAO peu enone? Ate CE SOMOS AV ee Ep PON W Wal Be Secu tes gen. 3-1 
Use of equipment.. RON ME aE .23 12 130 3:2 1:8 5:0 
Userer pulang ust Wins shen 2 oak .02 .02 04 0-2 0-3 0-5 
Use of lad ti Paxosies aloes lake OOM Reha de CU asl .10 ae C ey end ees 1-4 
NN TOLES bate tal eevee sen iat ile lire dl yt ey UiktE A .38 oye Tall Pata OE As Ear 5-2 o-2 
Miiscellameniis, Will Uh emu eddie col NOS vil abun ewes .08 ASL eT) dete ae 1-1 
Total growing cost... e034 4 1.56 1.00 2.56 21-7 13-9 35-6 

Harvesting— 
Gabor he Wen Oe eae ag ee EL .36 .26 .62 5-0 Sal 8-7 
CRG nee yc Boy ln ee UL tM .16 O1 17 2°3 0-1 2-4 
Total harvesting cost........... 52 yi 79 7°3 3°8 11-1 
RY CU ory al elas WO UN gg APR Nd df 2.08 1-37 ae 29-0 17-7 46-7 


Harvesting costs consisted of two main items, labour averaging 62 cents 
per tree and trucking at 17 cents per tree. 

Calculated on a box basis, the cost of producing apples in the Okanagan 
Valley in 1939 was 46-7 cents. Labour in growing and harvesting amounting to 
24-4 cents per box accounted for over 52 per cent of the total cost. The next 
most important cost items are the use of equipment and interest on land, each 
accounting for 5 cents per box or almost 10 per cent of the total cost. Irrigation 
tolls at 2-5 cents, fertilizer at 1-1 cents, spray materials at 3-1 cents, trucking 
at 2:4 cents and taxes at 1-4 cents per box made up the remaining items of 
importance. 

While all of these items are legitimate charges against the apple crop, a 
number of them are partly or wholly non-cash. In calculating the total charges 
for labour, for example, family labour was charged at what it would cost to 
replace it and the labour of the operator was valued, on the basis of the current 
rate paid orchard managers at $75 per month. Including only the actual cash 
wages paid, the cost of labour amounted to only $1 per tree or 13-9 cents per box. 
Similarly interest at 4 per cent on the value of the orchards was included in 
the total cost. While borrowed capital is used by a large proportion of the 
growers in the valley, because of the difficulty in determining accurately the 
amount actually paid out for interest, this item was omitted in calculating the 
cash cost. In calculating the total charges for the use of equipment and buildings, 
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depreciation was included at 10 per cent on equipment and 4 per cent on buildings. 
The omission of this charge in calculating the cash cost reduced the total of these 
items to 25 cents per tree or 3-4 cents per box, respectively. The cash cost of 
producing apples in the Okanagan Valley, therefore, averaged $2.08 per tree or 
29 cents per box, not including any allowance to the operator to cover his living 
expenses or charges for the use of borrowed capital. 

Variation in Costs and Returns.—In any consideration of the cost of 
producing apples or any other commodity, it must be remembered that cost is 
an individual matter and varies according to the conditions under which each 
producer operates, and the effectiveness with which he has been able to utilize 
the resources at his disposal. 

The cost per box of producing apples in the Okanagan Valley, while averaging 
46-7 cents for all farms, varied between individual farms from 28 cents to $1.82. 
Wide variations were also apparent between different areas. Similarly the 
operator’s earnings varied from a low of minus $2,670 to a high of $5,741. 

These variations may be due to a number of factors. The principal ones, 
however, are the size of the orchard and the yield per tree. The relation of 
these two factors and costs and returns in the production of apples is shown 
in table 3. In this table, the records were sorted first according to the number 
of apple trees per farm, each of these groups then being divided according to 
the yield per tree. 

While those farms having less than 400 bearing trees had an average cost 
of 59:5 cents per box and average operator’s labour earnings of $470, the 
group having over 800 trees per farm had an average cost of 41-3 cents per box 
and earnings of $831 per farm. It is significant that this reduction in cost is 
confined almost entirely to what has been referred to as “orchard” costs. These 
costs which are made up largely of family labour, interest on investment and 
depreciation, do not increase proportionately with an increase in the size of the 
unit. The influence of increased yields in reducing costs per box and in increasing 


TasLe 3.—RELATION oF Sizz oF ORCHARD AND YIELD or APPLES PER TREE TO THE Cost or PRODUCING 
APPLES IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY, 1939 


Cost PER Box 


> Operator’ 
Size and yield groups Number Non-cash labour 
of farms Cash or Total earnings 
overhead 
cts cts. cts $ 
Under 400 trees per farm— 
cer (el Hoxes per treesy soos async eet ore 14 32:2 42-5 74-7 53 
CPVer g) DOES Der TEA aa ve cies ws ee eee seve 19 25:7 28-5 54-2 TLE 
ATTOUPIAVOTAGD As tins PARC hte ete 33 27-4 32-1 59-5 470 
400-800 trees per farm— 
Wneet 7st DOxOs PEN TFG: |. 0 oasis vn lee amines § 26 36°3 29-4 65-7 243 
OVOT ORGS DOT ATOO 6 5 uiaiis caieiaising sss heer 23 26:4 18-1 44-5 1,424 
AP AV OTALO Nitec. x, dik soe se ie 8 49 30-1 22°2 52-3 809 
Over 800 trees per farm— 
Under f=l boxes DE thOO ks 24 hs dee es ose eee 23 32°8 16-5 49-3 277 
Dery) POX DOLILPOGi ee wags Wile os ales eere owt 15 25-5 9-8 35°3 1,741 
COEOUT BV GERI G | li boi. ante evsaim Sica 38 28-6 12-7 41-3 831 
Avorace all iarnia! sown was) acc» i Sbh sneer 120 28-9 17-7 46-7 726 


earnings was indicated when each of the above groups were again sorted according 
to yield per tree. The effect of the combination of size of orchard and yield per 
tree on costs is shown by the fact that while for those farms having less than 
400 trees and a yield of less than 7 boxes per tree, the average cost per box 
was 74:7 cents, the group having over 800 trees and a yield of over 7 boxes per 
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tree had an average cost of 35:2 cents per box. The average operator’s earnings 
increased from $53 to $1,741, respectively, in the same groups. That is, the 
lowest costs of production and the highest earnings are obtained on those farms 
having both larger orchards and better than average yields per tree. 


SUGAR BEET PRODUCTION COSTS IN ONTARIO AND MICHIGAN 


A bulletin entitled “Sugar Beet Costs and Returns” has recently been issued 
by the farm management section, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 
at East Lansing. The bulletin reports on a study of sugar beet production costs 
in the sugar beet growing area of Michigan over the four-year period 1933 to 
1936. It is of some interest to compare the calculation of production costs in 
Michigan for the year 1936 with the results of a similar study covering the 1938 
crop in southwestern Ontario conducted by the Economics Division in 1939. 
Although the two years used in the comparison were not the same and the 
methods of calculation were slightly different the comparison is of interest and 
costs do not change sufficiently from year to year to invalidate the comparison. 

The natural conditions of soil and climate in the two areas are quite similar 
resulting in substantially the same type of farming. Sugar beets are produced 
as part of a diversified farming organization along with live stock and cash crops. 
In the Michigan farms an average of 14:7 acres of sugar beets were grown in 
1936 compared with an average of 10-6 acres of beets per farm on the Ontario 
farms. Yields per acre were 11-0 tons in Michigan as compared with 10-4 tons 
in Ontario. A comparison of the cost of producing beets in the two areas is 
shown in table 1. 

The total cost of the beets delivered at the plant differed by only 2 cents 
per acre between the two areas, although there was a much wider difference 
between some of the items. In the Ontario study labour used in marketing the 
crop was not separated from labour used in production, and the total of all 
man labour costs totalled $23.22 per acre in Michigan compared with $20.40 on 


Taste 1.—Cost oF Propucine SuGAR EEETS PER ACRE IN SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO AND MICHIGAN 


—— Michigan Ontario 


1936 1938 

$ $ 
igndilaboure ea Ae Cine ek al ea tURE DN Dekh ahs gue nL Ah tome he aie re ie ce NY 18.60 135i 
Mai latour tau ear cc eeaer ee a aes RCM PUL EiS eal tena A Siu tac Lat ras inal BA eRe Te Jets Cis 3.44 6.89 
POWTAMOCSCVANGE TTACOOE) Pe aan tt Tun ren ies: Wier thke eH Mne tu: Oh A Lene ate 4.73 whee 
IM APD INOT VY TIRE) Wat hUNGAINs. a Geel Nida cobeis halloneta nie Ruel obatelb cis ea te et tite su husnenn afd re wea ates au) rte 1,13 2.47 
rar oc 9 HA ENRIM BTU ER MITA UNS URILA FRCS VAIS DOR ah eR NM AOU Ny Mth EMD. Yulee Fp MELEE a eat ON Le 2.18 2.08 
COMM BECISE LOE CULAOT DAG hari h) Sis d yi dima a tae Bi Riek eee OL) Ra SG) ee eek 2.80 3.20 
NESTE or UU Re OLEAN Uh Sek TAN Chee Uta Ra Ch oe al ce a anced mad a 2.20 7.38 
BB Saha BG 0h 1 eR Ee Oe RATA LIC. Ae BUN RADON Ren eg Mae te COAL D ST MEST ADSI ESS! 6g BURN ck MMs Ua CoealiC Co gy endl 5.26 6.05 
Overhead Andy miscellaneous ais 2icty, deisel Lua cs ic eben RATE TIN Wo Men Re 2.5 89 
TO tel PrOcueeron ye wet: manok Ad Py hats GIR UM pee ees TUN et aia at ae AP aa Ae 42.86 49.80 

Marketing— 

TTC eine itOle nL AN LEMORUUSE pork shee Rae ee Ma ahora aes 9.32 3.98 

Ue OUTS ints 3 oak ia te VU OY Et te Oe as AC Ae PORE Cea Ra Et Ru Wel 1 1.18 (4) 

POWOr ans MACHINERY REE RAUL nL: ive lee SURI e aye Me ae ae gD he ae 44 (2) 
ALOE E TAT OETA CRN MRR fy ea) A Ha Ean tO Heth WOO Cea 10.94 3.98 
‘Total cost perimere ae Olam ey iec cic Aue aN ede Ri ME TeR ie Onin Ee ehaes 53.80 53.78 
Reser NsS USAT DEST ee ET te ele ahs ie he PAR PTI RG ME aS PLO NEED A tok! 70.78 68.70 
Beet topes Veo ee MR Ae ee 2 A eee dee ee aes eee) er 3.30 1.93 
POCA S UTD INR baa vine 3 oN a TEE Oe SAE eb Re 74.08 70.63 
IN ot POtUTHS POE AOKE WodOl el Wyiieds tis sige Cave ee eee each ae OR Re rae 20.28 16.85 


(1) Included in production costs. 
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the Ontario farms. Power costs and machinery use were higher on the Ontario 
farms, but here again horse labour used for hauling the beets to the plant was 
included under power costs on the Ontario farms whereas this item was included 
under marketing costs in the Michigan study. Seed and commercial fertilizer 
costs were about the same in both areas. While the manure charge was much 
higher for the Ontario farms, this resulted from the fact that in the Ontario study 
all the manure was charged to the beet crop while in the Michigan study only 
40 per cent of the cost was charged. The Ontario producers contended that 
while all the value of the manure might not be used by the beet crop, the crop 
was in general hard on land and the land had to be built up over a period of 
years before a satisfactory beet crop could be produced. The land charge was 
similar in both cases but overhead and miscellaneous charges were higher in the 
Michigan area. The closeness of the final figure representing total costs per acre 
would seem to indicate that a reasonably high degree of accuracy has been 
achieved in the calculations made in both studies. The Michigan study covered 
87 farms where records were kept by the farmers. The Ontario analysis was 
based on returns from 204 farms with the records taken by the survey method. 
The slightly higher yield per acre in Michigan resulted in a higher return 
from the sale of sugar beets, and a higher valuation was placed on the residual 
beet tops. With costs per acre approximately the same the net returns averaged 
$3.43 per acre higher in Michigan than in Ontario. Since the long-time average 
yield per acre is probably about the same in both areas, the difference in net 
returns would not be as great over a period of years as it was in the two years 
used in the above comparison. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


University or Missouri, College of Agriculture, “The Classification of Land, Bulletin 421, 
December, 1940. 


This bulletin presents the Proceedings of the first National Conference on 
Land Classification in the United States. 


Dr. C. H. Hammar of the Department of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Missouri was the originator of the plan and acted as Chairman of a committee 
composed of representatives of the University Departments of Agricultural 
Economics, Soils and Sociology, who made arrangements for the Conference. 
This Committee was assisted by an advisory committee composed of officers of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the Department of Interior. 

Dr. Hammar outlines the purposes of the Conference in a foreword in which 
he writes:— 

“Because land is complex, because it is used for many purposes and in 
many ways, because land use has so many varying effects on the land, and 
because there are so many ways of approaching the problem, it is not easy 
to know just how to begin and carry out land classification work in the State. 
Furthermore, throughout the United States many land classification projects 
were in progress and a survey of the methods employed revealed great 
differences among them. It occurred, therefore, to those most interested in 
land classification in the Missouri College of Agriculture that a National 
Conference on Land Classification could be designed to bring the many 
persons engaged in land classification with their many viewpoints into open 
forum for the discussion of common problems. The results of such discussion, 
it was reasoned, should be very valuable for future programs of land 
classification not only in Missouri but for all the United States.” 


The introduction was prepared by M. M. Kelso, Head of the Division of 
Land Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., and 
C. E. Kellogg, Principal Soil Scientist and Chief of the Division of Soil Survey, 
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Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. ‘The 
introduction summarizes the Proceedings including points on which substantial 
agreement was evident as well as points which need further examination. The 
authors state:— 

“The subject matter of papers might be classified roughly under four 
principal headings: (1) the materials of land classification, (2) the methods 
of land classifications, (3) the objectives of land classification, and (4) the 
frame of reference within which land classification is done. Most speakers 
had something to say on two or more of these subjects, and it is not always 
clear when one is being discussed and when another. Yet this confusion, 
or lack of clarity, gives one an initial impression of greater disagreement 
among speakers than a closer analysis reveals.” 


Stvaswanvy, K. G., “Legislative Protection and Relief of Agriculturist Debtors in India”, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 6, 390 pages with select 
bibliography, 1939. 

At the outset the author delimits the scope of his book to those matters 
concerned with “the protection and relief which legislation could give to the 
agriculturists to prevent the growth of unproductive debts and the evil results 
arising out of them.” Results of the existing rural credit system are listed as 
follows: (1) undue exploitation of the needs of an ignorant debtor; (2) the 
accumulation of irredeemable debt; (3) the passing of land into the hands of 
money-lenders. 

The author draws attention to the changes in land transfer rights in India 
under British rule and reviews various legislative measures enacted to relieve 
the indebtedness of landlords and to regulate the transfer of agricultural lands. 
In the latter connection consideration is also given to the regulation of temporary 
transfer of lands through mortgages. 

In dealing with the regulation of money-lending, attention is given to control 
of the interest rate and to means whereby the practices of money lenders have 
been regulated. Debt adjustment is discussed at length with particular reference 
to the operation of debt conciliation boards under the various acts. 

The author’s experience in rural co-operation and welfare work has fitted 
him admirably for the task of analysing the measures which have been taken for 
the relief of the agricultural debtor in India from the standpoint of the agricul- 
turist classes. He can perhaps be excused for what might seem to some readers 
as somewhat of a bias towards the debtor, when the gravity of the rural debtor 
problem is appreciated. The situation as viewed by the author can perhaps 
best be summed up by quoting his concluding sentence, “Whatever form the 
credit machinery may take, its purpose should be to convert the deficit economy 
of the peasant into a surplus one, and to find labour for the unemployed agri- 
cultural population.” 

While covering in great detail the measures affecting the agricultural debtor 
in India, the material is presented in an interesting manner and the book com- 
mends itself to anyone interested in the problem of a debt-ridden agricultural 
population. 


NOTES 


The Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture is co-operating with the Ontario Department of Agriculture in a 
study of the marketing of corn in southwestern Ontario. Data on prices, storage, 
methods of marketing and transportation are being secured. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


During the past two months several important developments have taken place 
in the economic situation. Prices have been comparatively steady only minor 
advances being recorded. Cash income from the sale of farm products in the 
Prairie Provinces was 64:2 million dollars compared with 43-1 million dollars 
in the first quarter of 1940 and an average of 37:1 million dollars in the same 
period for the years 1936-1940 inclusive. The increase was, it is true, influenced 
by deferred marketing of the 1940 wheat crop but increased income resulted from 
sales of hogs, beef cattle, dairy products and eggs. Some increases in cash 
income have occurred in the eastern Provinces. 


W heat.—An announcement has been made that 120 million bushels of wheat 
have been sold to the United Kingdom for delivery before May 31, 1942. The 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that if farmers 
intentions to plant are carried out there will be a reduction of 25 per cent in 
wheat acreage; the acreage of oats will be increased by 12 per cent; the acreage 
of barley will be increased by 24 per cent; the acreage to be summer fallowed 
will increase 25 per cent. Most of the reduction in wheat acreage will take place 
in western Canada, the reduction is estimated at 26 per cent in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan whereas indications are that the reduction in Alberta will be 22 
per cent. The potential carryover of wheat on July 31, 1941 is now placed at 
approximately 540,000,000 bushels. 


Butter.—An Order in Council issued on May 10th authorized fixing of the 
prices of butter in Canada during the months of May to October inclusive. 
The price varies somewhat in different provinces. In six Provinces, British 
Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island the price of creamery butter, first grade solids, delivered to purchasers 
was set at 294 cents for May, 30 cents for June, 304 for July, 31 for August, 
314 for September and 32 cents for October. Prices of first grade creamery 
prints or rolls delivered to purchasers were fixed at 1 cent per pound above solids 
in each month. In Alberta and Manitoba the price schedules are 2 cents lower 
and in Saskatchewan 3 cents lower in each month. Prices of butter of lower 
grades are to be determined in accordance with grades established under the 
Dairy Industry Act. 

Prices of Hogs and Bacon.—In order to ensure fulfilment of shipments 
of bacon and hams to the United Kingdom the Bacon Board has announced two 
important changes in policy. Effective on all products put into cure for export 
on and after May 2, 1941, the Bacon Board recently announced an increase of 
$1 per hundred pounds in the price paid to packers for export bacon. This 
brings the price for top grade Wiltshire sides, namely, A grade, No. 1 selection, 
sizeable, up to $17.10 per 100 pounds at seaboard as compared with the price 
of $16. 10 which had prevailed since November 18, 1940. This increase in_ price 
will be borne by the British Government, as the price paid to get 
Canadian bacon at seaboard will be advanced 5 shillings. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 











Wholesale Prices 1925100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926=100 
Urban 
Year Living ene Physical | Industrial} Indus- 
Allcom-| Farm Field Animal Costs ree & |volume of]  pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 1926 = 700 business | duction | wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 (6) (7) (7) rates 
(5) (8) 
191056: 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 79-7 66:0.) | scacdceactes aetna 53-7 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 80-0 OS:2  |epeneecnee eel 54-4 
1915... 70-4 vive j 76-9 79-2 81-6 Mae 1 lo Saateteens eee eee eye 54-8 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 88-3 COLO Vs. acetaie eel eracreene eee 58-8 
TOS 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 104-5 OAS: (ie Deak eet etter eae 67-4 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 118-3 1S IS ASN OR Rg tie cn ee 78-0 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 30-0 120-3 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 150-5 144-5 75:0 69-9 111-5 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 1382-5 116-2 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 12133 104-6 79-1 76-9 96-7 
1923 98-0 79-8 3°3 95-1 121-7 105-2 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924.. 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 119-5 103-0 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1025. 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 120-6 102-2 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927. 97-7 102+1 99-9 105-7 119-9 99-2 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 98-1 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1920.7 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 97-5 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120:8 94-3 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1931... 72-2 56°3 43-6 77°6 109-1 86-4 93-5 90-4 101-5 
DS Pat 66-7 48-4 41-1 60:7 99-0 81-0 78:7 74-0 95-4 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 94-4 79-4 79°7 76:8 90:3 
19384... 71-6 59-0 53:8 67-7 95-7 0-9 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935... 72-1 63°5 57-3 74-0 96-2 81-2 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936. 74:6 69-4 65-8 75:3 98-1 81-4 112-3 114-4 95-9 
108 tae 84-5 84:5 85-7 84-9 101-2 84-5 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938. . 78:6 73°6 69-0 81:3 102-2 84-0 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939 75°4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 81-5 122-4 125°6 106-4 
1940 82-9 67:1 55-9 85-8 105-6 88-2 145-4 156: 1 109-6 
1940 1935-29 = 100 
Feb 82-8 70°3 61-5 85-0 LOS? Silene erect: 108-6 LEROY Wa etay hee 
Mar 83-2 Vi-3 63:1 84-9 LOS Ogee yo. ccles 106:3 Libbedh: Beaten. 
April 83-1 Tord 64-9 84-1 104-6 87-2 120-0 13424 eae 
ay 82-1 68-0 58-2 84:3 1OSEO a See eke 117-8 125 - Sa Nwiaticeens 
June 81-6 64-3 52-9 83-5 10S Oi cde ec 120-0 133) 15h A eee 
July 82-4 64-6 53-0 83-9 LOS RUAN. he cteere ns 120-9 TSO eae 
Aug 82-7 62-7 50-4 83°3 105-9 89-2 128-6 J49 Qtr ii Fae 
Sept 83-1 63°8 50:7 85-8 LOG Ae 2 eye 130-1 CE Se BR Rraae oc 
Ota a, 83°3 64-6 51-1 87-3 LOOM aaee ak Vee 129-0 PEG 2B Ne reer ae 
Nov 84-0 66-9 52-5 91-0 LOTS Gees cee 129-7 TAG 6 Gul obese 
Dec 84-2 67-1 52-5 91-6 10S acs hose eas 128-3 140: Yo eeaties 
1941 
Jan 84-6 67-2 53°6 90-0 LOS). Ophea erase 130-5 1455 4c Serre 
Feb 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 L0GF2 iat anae hee 126-1 13840 seten eae 
Mar 85+9 69-1 55-6 91-8 LOB 2 Bye ie rrr ree 124-0 133° Biles area 
April 86-6 69-5 55-9 92-2 LOS Oy) cies 127-9 189-5": hoe vain 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Freee and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1938-41. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1940 (fall) mimeograph. 
7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 


Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 
8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 
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Wiltshire sides were purchased at seaboard from the Bacon Board for $15.82 
per 100 pounds. — 

The necessity for an increase in the price of hogs in Canada arose when 
increased domestic consumption and exports of live hogs and pork threatened 
to bring about an early shortage of export product for the United Kingdom. 
A rapid improvement in American hog prices since the close of 1940 caused an 
increase in exports from Canada to the United States, which was accentuated 
in April after the announcement in Washington that the Department of Agricul- 
ture would support hog prices at remunerative levels to producers until June 30, 
1943. The recent increase in Canadian hog prices has checked exports to the 
United States by bringing Toronto and Chicago prices into more favourable 
relationship. 

The Board has also issued an order designed to reduce domestic consumption 
of pork products to an amount not exceeding the 1940 weekly average. All 
persons slaughtering or purchasing hog carcasses for the domestic market must 
immediately apply for a licence to the Board, and commencing May 19, the 
number of hogs slaughtered or carcasses distributed into domestic channels each 
week must not exceed the 1940 weekly average. This order of the Board does not 
apply to farmers slaughtering their own hogs, or to retail butchers operating 
only a single store. 

Live Stock Marketings.—Marketings of cattle this year up to the middle 
of May, were 352,764 head compared with 342,670 head in the same period in 
1940. Comparable figures for other kinds of live stock indicate a substantial 
increase in hog marketing of 2,394,930 head against 1,814,226; 272,448 calves 
compared with 285,822 in the same period of 1940, and 126,868 sheep and lambs 
this year whereas 125,568 head were marketed in the first four and one half 
months of 1940. 


Lease Lend Act.—The Lease Lend Act when passed by the United States 
Congress provided for shipment of food to democratic countries. It was subse- 
quently announced that the principle of the ever-normal granary would be 
extended to other foods in order to ensure that adequate food supplies would 
reach such countries resisting aggressors as China and Britain. Production of 
specified products including pork, dairy products, eggs and poultry will be 
stimulated through the purchases of quantities in the open market sufficient to 
accumulate reserves and support prices. 


Urban Conditions.—Business activity in April was well above that of 
March and there was a marked advance in manufacturing. Shifts in manufac- 
turing and distributive industries are bound to take place from time to time. An 
example is the announcement of curtailment in automobile production which 
frees labour, equipment and materials for mcreased production of trucks and 
mechanized armaments. 

Employment has been maintained at high levels and industrial disputes 
have been frequent but not of long duration. With large numbers of employed 
it is reasonable to expect increased requirements for food. It is probable, 
however, that increases in supplies of food for the domestic market may not 
continue to be needed in the same volume. In other words, the lag in consump- 
tion may disappear. In any event it is possible that increases in consumption 
may be qualitative rather than quantitative. With employment at a high level 
and relief rolls at a minimum some change in this direction may be anticipated. 
As we approach the maximum of employment we should consider all sources 
of labour supply. It is, unquestionably, necessary to expand war industries. 
This means a choice between adequate labour supply for some industries and 
comparative limitation of supply for other industries. It is safe to say that 
high wages for farm labour have already resulted in changes in farm production 
programs. . 
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NOTES 


An interesting statement appears in the December issue of the “Economic 
News” published by the Queensland Bureau of Industry; “An important element 
in the claims for Commonwealth grants made by Western Australia and South 
Australia is the contention that the costs of providing social services are much 
higher per head of population when density of settlement is very low, as it is 
in substantial areas of those States. Queensland also has substantial areas with 
very low density of settlement. To throw light on Queensland problems, and 
indirectly on the claims made by other States, a detailed analysis has been made 
of costs of administration in five statistical divisions of Queensland for 1937-38. 


“The five divisions flanking the southern border of the State were chosen 
on the grounds that they provide a continuous gradation of conditions from 
barely habitable country in the west to the capital city in the east.” The table 
which follows emphasizes the high per capita costs of services in remote and 
sparsely settled areas. 


SratisTicAL Division 


Item 
Darling 
Far West | Southwest | Maranoa Downs Moreton 
PTO OULA CLOT UG tact erates tet mde iste nine aos 5-45 12-06 16-80 108-80 448-00 
Ares O00 ety tae) sede ete a icine a ema Ke 108-45 87-21 35°02 27-18 8-64 
Population pernsa: mules pele) cy eke 0:05 0-14 0:48 4-00 51-85 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Cost per head of— 
PUUCARTON GG foe Tek eee ck vaste Gey 1-21 1-27 1-43 1-64 1-52 
Piospitals ni ie so eee etches ke 1-93 1:76 1-72 0-72 0:76 
POLICE INC, esha eee) looky On) AA ALN 1-84 1-55 1-17 0-54 0:53 
PTNOGA Sele iia eee Sekai te ate Oe 4-98 4-58 4-32 2-90 2°81 
Local authority services............. 4-17 3-80 3:61 2-25 2-96 
(STAN OLR erties ase ee 9-15 8-38 7°93 5-15 5-77 


A further analysis of budgetary expenses was made by states by dividing the 
statistical areas in each state into four density types. The results of this analysis 
are shown in the table which follows. 


PERCENTAGE OF PoPuULATION IN DISTRICTS OF Computed 
THE FOLLOWING DENSITIES PER SQ. MILE cost of 
State a eee} state services 

per head per 

Under 1 1 to 3 3 to 20 Over 20 whole state 

New South Wales........ 2-0 22 27°6 68-2 £ 2-88 
sie Co aeh gt PAUL YE ES IA Re PIV AN A Ot CN a ee 33°5 66-5 £ 2-83 
Oneens And) 3) iNA. ce pores celsleon 7-7 25-2 22-0 45-1 £3413 
pout Awatralias ave) ieee ie Vir 4-9 14-1 9°8 71-2 £ 2-99 
Western Australias. (0.0 ey at, 23-4 1622 ihe, ea ee 61-4 & 3-20 
(Rast IAS er te ieee ene ete Lh, nn tee Ria 13-5 48-2 38-3 £ 2-94 


Assumed cost per head of State service] £ 4-5 1|£ 3°5 | £ 2.0 This 2-8 


Dr. H. C. Grant, Associate Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Manitoba, is directing a survey of natural resource developments and public 
works programs designed to provide employment in post-war years. 
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FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1939-40 


A. E. RicHarps 


Co-operatives in Canada have improved their position during the past 
eight years from the standpoint of membership and volume of business. The 
decline in value of sales to the low point in 1932 and subsequent rise was due 
largely to the changing level of prices although growth of co-operative business 
was also a factor. 

In order to increase effectiveness, sales agencies have been formed on a 
regional basis or on a Dominion-wide commodity basis, as the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, and the Canadian National Silver Fox 
Breeders’ Association. Wholesale societies are operating in most of the provinces, 
consolidating the buying power of the local associations and augmenting the 
benefits to be obtained from quantity buying. The United Farmers of Ontario, 
Limited, and the Coopérative Fédérée de Québec combine the functions of sales 
agency and wholesale buying agency for their affiliated local associations. 


Taste 1.—SumMary or ANNUAL STATEMENTS oF NUMBERS, MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS oF FARMERS’ 
Co-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1931 To 1939 








Total 
Places Share- Sales of Sales business 
Crop year | Associa- of holders Patrons farm of including 
tions business or products supplies other 
members revenue 
$ $ $ 

1931=3822.... 795 3,501 379, 687 417,000 134, 611, 154 10,665, 503 145,303, 954 
1932-82.'.../.. 686 3,057 342,369 376, 000 106,804, 186 8,779,115 115,849,894 
1933-34...... 630 Do 345, 024 379, 740 128, 909,035 7,389, 034 136,411,483 
1934-35) 52.2). 697 3,301 341, 020 378, 730 117,783, 560 7,991, 755 126,064,891 
10806 be le 781 3,186 366, 885 406,321 144, 962, 609 12,788, 192 158, 165, 565 
19SG-=od eee 1,024 3, 987 396, 918 451,231 157,031,405 16,363, 966 173, 927,117 
1937-38 ....... 1 OUe CE pas 435,529 462, 937 134,493,746 20,091,893 155, 080,435 
1938-39...... tiooe 3,791 445, 742 486,589 180,747,471 20, 460,008 201, 659, 984 
1989-40...... Ppa SOOM 450,453 462, 296 214,293,359 PAIZO 822 236,322,466 


Fruits, vegetables, grain, seed, eggs, poultry, wool and furs are usually 
graded and otherwise prepared for market before being offered for sale. Hleva- 
tors, stockyards, common and cold-storage warehouses, and chick hatcheries 
are owned and operated co-operatively. Butter and cheese are manufactured, 
chicken and apple products are canned, commercial feeds and spray materials 
are prepared in co-operative plants. The First Co-operative Packers of Ontario, 
Limited, process hogs into bacon and other pork products. The Consumers’ 
Refineries Co-operative Association, Limited, Regina, refine crude oil into 
gasoline, distillate, and other petroleum products. A recent development is the 
incorporation of Canadian Co-operative Implements Limited with district 
organizations in the three western provinces. 


Definition.—For the purpose of this record, a farmers’ co-operative business 
association is defined as a business organization owned or controlled by the 
farmer patrons, 1.e., farmers who use its services, and operated in their interest. 


Marketing.—In Canada the expansion of co-operative activity has taken 
place most rapidly and to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. 
Presumably this field has offered the greatest opportunity to the farmer to 
effect savings and to provide needed services. Membership and business trans- 
acted by marketing co-operatives is roughly ten times that of purchasing 
organizations. In the compilation of the annual record of business only 
statistics from associations actually reporting for the current year are used. 
For the year ending July 31, 1940, the sales value of farm products marketed 
co-operatively amounted to $214,293,359, an increase of $33,545,888 over the 
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TABLE 2.—SUMMARY or ANNUAL BALANCE SHEETS AND FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1931 To 1939 




















Net 
Paid-up Reserves worth as 
Crop Total Value General share and Working per cent of 
year assets of plant liabilities capital surplus capital* total 
assets 
$ $ $ $ $ $ % 
1931-32.| 70,226,288 | 45,607,366 | 22,072,231 8,570,488 | 37,805, 137 2,546, 691 66-0 
1932-33.| 90,003,261 42,520, 970 43,005, 593 8, 224,016 DS vara Oe 4,476,698 52-2 
1933-34.| 104,850, 702 40, 432,859 56, 046, 004 8, 722,451 39, 590, 050 7,871,839 46-3 
1934-35.| 105, 183,565 38, 850, 488 55,306, 671 8, 933,425 40,943,469 11,026,406 47-4 
1935-86.| 85,751,901 30, 239,468 34, 665,210 8, 954, 13: 42,132, 556 15, 797 , 223 59-6 
1936-37.| 87,938,453 36, 338 , 952 36, 685, 625 9,265, 747 41,987,081 14, 913,876 58-3 
1937-38.| 83,140,697 36, 569, 984. 33, 423, 607 9, 265,391 40,451,699 13, 147, 106 59-8 
1938-39.| 86,483,057 37, 185,803 32,977, 904 9,685, 537 43,319,616 15,719,350 61-9 
1939-40.| 102,685, 109 38, 260, 065 48 , 424, 694 10, 155, 221 44,105, 194 15, 995, 860 52-8 








+ 





Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 


previous year. A larger wheat crop in 1939 accounted for a great part of the 


increased volume of business. 


Dairy, fruits and vegetables, live stock and 


tobacco co-operatives also recorded a marked increase in business over 1938. 
Some Canadian farmers market the entire output of their farms on the 


co-operative plan. A farmer may deliver his grain to a co-operative elevator, 
live stock to a livestock shipping association and milk to a co-operative 
dairy. He may also purchase a large proportion of his farm supplies and 


TASLE 3.—FaARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN THE PROVINCES OF CANADA, CROP YEAR 
ended July 31, 1940! 














Share- oe 
eke Places | } cide Sales of Sales business 
Province A aes *oreers | Patrons farm of including 
Ciations |} usiness 1) leap products | supplies other 
by revenue 
> $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 15 15 6, 364 7,091 679, 630 22,533 703, 982 
Noveniseotianiiay. essen os 118 130 8, 484 12,982! 2,504,461) 1,481,628} 4,010,812 
New Brunswick............ 24 87 4,339 8,465) 1,157,507; 719,060) 1,879,444 
NBG My ates hed WHINE tons 305 335 25,023 25,023} 13,884,927) 3,041,842) 17,236,754 
OHOTERTOSI, sree UTA Cal ee 139 160 37, 736 50,749} 32,513,443] 3,798,837) 36,381,688 
NE satiate fii cure! ak 2 cela 59 361 49,500 52,127| 16,175,009} 1,153,057) 17,352,515 
Saskatchewan............. 368] 1,489} 202,131] 187,039] 79,024,257} 4,974,732} 84,252,530 
Berta Me Suen eee a 48 541 73, 158 71,701| 34,536,574! 2,183,388) 36,772,227 
British Columbia.......... 69 69 14, 400 15,269] 8,648,914) 2,096,835) 10,892,357 
Interprovincial............. 6 470 29,318 31,850} 25,168,637] 1,657,910} 26,840,157 
TOtalBa ies dhl ueees 1,151] 3,657} 450,453) 462,296) 214,293, 359/21, 129,822) 236,322,466 





_ } Not including co-operative insurance companies, credit societies, telephone co-operatives, and farmers’ 
institutes. 

household necessities from a co-operative store, for tractor fuel and gasoline 
he goes to his nearest co-operative oil station. This duplication must be kept 
in mind in interpreting the total co-operative membership figures for Canada 
of approximately 450,000. A useful measure of co-operative activity on a 
regional basis is obtained by dividing the total amount of co-operative business 
for an area by the number of farms which it contains as reported in the last 
census. On this basis Saskatchewan leads all provinces in the extent of 
co-operative business. During the past nine years farm products marketed 
co-operatively in Saskatchewan have averaged $355 annually per occupied 
farm. Alberta ranks second with $297 and British Columbia stands in third 
place with $294 of co-operative business per farm. The annual average for all 
of Canada during the nine years 1931 to 1940 was $202 per farm. 


—— 
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The grain growers are the most completely organized of the commodity 
co-operative marketing groups. Approximately 43 per cent of the grain received 
at country elevators in Canada during the crop year 1939 was handled by 
co-operative agencies. Co-operative dairies and processing plants accounted 
for 12 per cent of the total output of dairy products and fruit and vegetable 
co-operatives handled approximately 19 per cent of the total fruit and potatoes 
sold in Canada and exported for sale overseas. Co-operatives handling live 
stock and livestock products have been less successful in their development. 
In 1939 they accounted for approximately 10 per cent of the total marketings. 
All marketing co-operatives handled approximately 26 per cent of the main farm 
products entering commercial channels of trade. 


TABLE 4.—FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF Farmers’ Co-orPpeRATIVE Business ORGANIZATIONS IN THE PROVINCES 
OF CANADA, CROP YEAR ENDED JuLy 31, 19401 





























D Value a Pats Paid-up Reserves 
Province pee . of oe neal share and 
eer plant Sasi capital surplus 
> $ $ > $ 
Preiee Maward Island .2 vo). ico dina dst 69,114 33, 674 20, 266 26, 390 22,458 
Dee OMLIM. PRete th Gs ciciiatea esis ea ab 6 stars 2,068,921 668,170 | 1,175,053 451,976 441, 892 
PUES UE GEC Baal, A. tiie sis slat bwcrnd Mw bors 348,765 98,781 183, 829 66, 512 98,424 
SR Meee ald a lo Spe Gils a a4arpcvard’d «8 7,708,540 | 3,223,949 | 4,523,851 | 1,065,499 2,114,190 
CEN Gate Ae OE (A Ges eee en 3,978,758 | 1,469,810 1,746, 161 1,104,158 Teenie) 
(EEE Tce 0s ae oe ee oe 5,859,304 | 3,045,979 | 3,176,086 376, 880 2, 306, 338 
DBAS DE WEN. oh biedwls choos bay os eae eet 46,540,099 | 15,378,668 22, 154, 485 | 1,398,658 22° 986,956 
Ret eyes oy ecist lac bata ntl sity Gidveoer es aléoace 18,831,535 | 6,298,270 | 6,918,591 506,773 | 11,406,171 
Ley g ine’ (1G 16) qihe0) ore a hr cn ro ee ee 5, 797, 752 1,823, 721 2,771,812 1,849,674 1,176, 266 
EM GGMDNOW MCI! fancy oa us Does be ha ees 11,487,321 | 6,224,033 | 5,754,560 | 3,308,701 2,424,060 
SUA TUG fox ees or) Shs arninte ho ae sty oa 102,685,109 | 38,265,055 | 48,424,694 | 10,155,221 | 44,105,194 


1 Not including co-operative insurance companies, credit societies, telephone co-operatives, and farmers’ 
institutes. 


Purchasing.—Many associations formed primarily for marketing have 
found it possible to render an additional service to their members by utilizing 
the buying power already mobilized for the purpose of purchasing supplies 
needed on the farm. For example, fruit marketing associations may buy 
fertilizer, spray material, barrels, boxes, flour and feed “and general merchandise 


Taste 5.—FARM PRopucTS MARKETED AND SUPPLIES PURCHASED BY CO-OPERATIVE Business ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN CANADA, CROP YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1940 

















eens ee Places ee Sales of Sales Hoi tet 
peers: a ees ii 89 5 | Patrons farm of including 
? Ss business Aeineta products supplies other 
revenue 
$ $ $ 
Marketing— 

Dairy products....:..... 279 291 69, 599 76,621} 18,579,822 336,160} 19,111,020 
Fruits and vegetables.... 113 149 8.443 11,923) 10,135,050} 1,612,989) 11,864,105 
Crain And, See. ..csc. 6.5. 32 2,147 198,053 198,109] 141,981,225) 1,905,211] 148,941,109 
PVesUGiere. ck eins ties oe 92 181 55,501 53,077] 18,774,916 458,704) 19,266,561 
POUR Y AL euek Schreck 66 251 33,201 23,768| 3,130,429 56,465} 3,210,025 
rari eat Re kale 4 4 1,653 lis 571,486 11,763 602, 299 
Maple products.......... il 1 1,821 1,821 501,774 om 501, 774 
FOI MCGO Ns Fh a aera yak ale 8 8 6, 529 6,443] 18,098,304 545| 18,297,553 
Mi Yore) P igen ee Le Oe 1 17 2,041 2,500 843, 769 84, 000 927,769 
AED EPA ts, isiete rte eee Revere 2 2 642 2,823 678,194 2,169 680, 989 
Miscellaneous............ 3 14 16, 233 16, 233 642, 692 - 642, 692 
Totals, Marketing. 601) 3,065) 394,102} 394,431] 213,937,661) 4,468,006) 219,045,896 
PAPO ASM Gs adi ws else wee 550 592 56,351 67,865 355, 698/16, 661,816} 17,276,570 


Grand Totals...... 1,151; 3,657) 450,453) 462,296) 214, 293, 359/21, 129, 822) 236,322, 466 
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for their fruit growing members. A number of associations have been formed 
primarily for the purpose of buying supplies, usually bulk commodities, and 
some are operating stores carrying a full line of general merchandise. Over half 
of this type operate in the Prairie Provinces and the principal commodities 
handled are gasoline, tractor fuel, and other petroleum products, coal, wood and 
binder twine. Sales of supplies and merchandise amounted to $21,129,822 for 
the crop year 1939-40 which was a slight increase over the previous season. 

The proportion of farm merchandise and supplies purchased co-operatively 
is comparatively low, amounting to approximately 3 per cent of the sales of 
retail stores in the country and towns with a population of less than 10,000 
persons. 


Other Activities.—In addition to the marketing and purchasing associations 
described above, and for which statistics are given in the accompanying tables, 
farmers are interested in other forms of co-operative activity. 

A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario as early as 1836 
and several still functioning as farmers’ mutuals were organized between 1850 
and 1860. To-day there are about 350 such companies in Canada with net 
assets of over $5 million and insurance at risk amounting to over one billion 
dollars. These have a long history of successful operation. 

Approximately 71,000 or 5 per cent of the telephones in Canada are operated 
by rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of 
$19,441,661. 


TABLE 6.—FINANCIAL STRUCTURE AND CONDITION oF FARMERS’ MARKETING AND PURCHASING CO-OPERATIVE 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, CROP YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1940 














: : Net worth 
Function and Total Value General pene ae Working | in per cent 
commodity assets of plant liabilities | , capital surplus capitall pty 

$ $ $ $ $ $ % wi 
Marketing— a 
Dalry: PLOGUCTS se cect eielseioe 6,078,046 | 3,163,838 | 2,320,511 | 2,352,904 | 1,404,631 593, 697 61-8 
Fruits and vegetables......... 6,452,626 | 2,627,414 | 3,876,699 1,067,056 | 1,508,871 - 39-9 
Graimvand Seed tiie cstoes vse: 76,434,888 | 29,007,062 | 35,650,661 | 3,495,419 | 37,288,808 | 11,777,165 53-4 
BiVestOCKr enna tek tae esis 1,375,929 521,084 568, 439 622,546 184,944 286, 406 58-7 
Gul Grey Sh apse ert een ea Fd eee 545,365 148, 218 256, 942 76,731 211, 692 140, 205 52-8 
TONG YA ee Nenana cue easier 282,711 44,680 178, 149 54, 887 49,675 59, 882 37-0 
Maple products..............- 349, 689 253, 650 68,111 57,870 223,708 27,928 80:5 
INS) OP RECON Acres He Ocothemcelee ice 951, 429 388, 668 395,344 71, 208 484, 882 167, 429 58-4 
WoolchasGseiaauias tres tert 368, 940 64,948 83,019 117,840 168,081 220,973 77°4 
UL heat ee ketenes ake 29,728 4,166 161 2 29, 567 25,401 99-4 
Miscellaneous?................ 3,995,792 677,379 | 2,898,865 615, 217 481,710 | 1,774,306 27-4 
Totals, Marketing...... 96,865,143 | 36,901,107 | 46,296,901 | 8,531,673 | 42,036,569 | 13,667,135 52-2 
urchasina iy bs yin ereera ae teks 5,819,966 | 1,363,948 | 2,127,793 | 1,623,548 | 2,068,625 | 2,328,225 63-4 
Grand Totals. 3... aes 102,685,109 | 38,265,055 | 48,424,694 | 10,155,221 | 44,105,194 | 15,995,360 52-8 


1 Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 

2 Not organized on a share-capital basis. 

3 Includes assets and liabilities of United Farmers of Ontario, Limited, and Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, but business 
has been distributed according to commodity groupings. 


Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. As 
many of the members of these societies are also farmers, mention may well 
be made of this activity in a summary of agricultural co-operation. During 
1939, 30 fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia, Quebec and British 
Columbia with a membership of 3,262 did a business amounting to $1,255,653 
and at the end of the year held assets valued at $350,000. 

Co-operative housing and co-operative hospitalization and medical schemes 
are other forms of newer co-operative ventures which are operating successfully 
in various parts of Canada. 
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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF CATTLE RANCHING IN ALBERTA 
G. L. Burton | 


The fur trade in Alberta during the early part of the nineteenth century 
was concentrated along the Saskatchewan and the rivers to the north. The 
principal commodities of the south, buffalo and wolf skins, were not highly prized 
and consequently little attention was paid to the Indian trade in this portion 
of the Northwest. Hudson’s Bay Company was apparently unable to maintain 
forts in the south and both Chesterfield House, at the confluence of the Red Deer 
and Saskatchewan rivers, and Old Bow Fort, about twenty miles west of the 
present city of Calgary, were abandoned soon after the amalgamation of the 
North-West Company and Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821. 

American Traders.—During the decade of the sixties a fairly extensive 
trade was developed with the Blackfoot nation in the south by enterprising 
American adventurers from Fort Benton, Montana. Small quantities of whiskey 
were exchanged for large quantities of bear, buffalo and wolf skins. Fort 
Whoop-Up was built at the fork of the St. Mary and the Belly River in 1868 
to cater to this trade. These American traders were, of course, not the first 
white men in what is now southern Alberta; Hendry had visited the region in 
1754, Thompson in 1800 and Palliser in 1857. The latter were however explorers 
whereas the American traders were our first independent “business men”, 
encroaching upon the monopolistic trading rights of Hudson’s Bay Company. 

In the eyes of Palliser the region constituted an “arid level” yet it had 
provided excellent forage for the buffalo. Prairie grass, high in nutritive value, 
was abundant and the climate was such as to cure these grasses in the fall 
without undue loss of their nutritive content. This was an important factor since 
it provided winter feed. Equally important was the prevalence of warm chinook 
winds which periodically during the winter months cleared the snow off the 
ground, making this cured grass available to cattle grazing on the range. In 
addition to feed, mountain creeks and rivers and in the Foothills springs, free 
from ice the year around, provided a supply of water for live stock. The fortun- 
ate combination of these physical resources paved the way for the development 
of a new industry. There were, however, certain other factors which, as yet, 
prevented the establishment of a live stock industry. 


Early Imporiations.—While the buffalo were still roaming the Plains in 
their thousands it was quite impossible to graze cattle in the open. By 1878 
these animals had almost disappeared. Their disappearance had been preceded 
by the importation of domestic cattle. In 1871 the MacDougall Brothers brought 
a little band of fifty horses and cattle to the Morleyville district west of Calgary. 
A year later they imported another hundred head of cattle from Montana. The 
North West Mounted Police established their first post at Macleod in 1874 and 
a second at Calgary a year later. The appearance of these police detachments 
on the prairie provided a ready cash market for beef as well as a strong deterrent 
to the depredations of the Indians and the aberrations of the whisky traders. 

Two men, Henry Olsen and Joe McFarland, were quick to take advantage 
of this new market which had presented itself, and in 1875 they moved a little 
herd of dairy cattle in from Montana and established themselves near the Police 
post at Macleod. Here they found a ready market for their product and were 
apparently unable to meet the demand for butter even at a price of 75 cents 
per pound. The credit, however, for establishing the first range herd goes to 
an adventurous individual by the name of Fred Kanouse who, in 1877, turned 
a bull and twenty-one cows out to graze on the open plains. The adoption of 
this practice on an extensive scale was, however, still far from profitable. 

To have expected the Blackfoot Indians, equipped with repeating rifles and 
accustomed to slaughtering buffalo, to respect property rights in cattle at this 
time would have been unrealistic. Such was the opinion of Colonel Macleod 
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and he regarded the demands of those settlers who sought protection for their 
cattle on the open range as unreasonable. “To have done what they asked would 
have amounted to this; that the Police would have had to act as herders over 
a country about one hundred miles wide and over two hundred miles long, as 
the ranchmen who have squatted through that section are scattered over a 
country of that extent.”! Treaties were signed with the Indians in 1877, and 
in purusance of the terms of these treaties the natives were confined in 1879 to 
the reservations which had been set aside for their use. At the same time the 
responsibility for feeding these Indians was assumed by the Dominion govern- 
ment, and in 1879 the government imported from Montana a thousand head of 
cattle designed to form the nucleus of a breeding herd to supply the Indians 
with beef. The whisky trade had now been suppressed, the buffalo had disap- 
peared, the Indians had been confined to their reservation; conditions were 
favourable for the establishment of a ranching industry of considerable 
proportions. 

Leasing Regulations.—To control and encourage the growth of this new 
industry the government in 1880, by Order in Council, made provision for the 
leasing of single tracts of land, not to exceed 100,000 acres in size, at a nominal 
rental fee of 1 cent per acre per annum. These leases were to run for a period of 
twenty-one years and the lessee was to stock at the rate of one head of cattle to 
every ten acres, a rate which was from two to four times greater than the carrying 
capacity of the ranges. Lessees were permitted to purchase land on which to 
erect buildings and corrals at a price of $2 per acre, and in order to encourage 
further the stocking of the Alberta ranges the duty was removed from cattle 
imported from the United States. 

A few ex-employees of Hudson’s Bay Company, whisky traders, hunters, 
and most important of all, officers and men of the North West Mounted Police, 
having served their time, took up scrip and became cattlemen. In the year 1880 
small ranchers established themselves in different parts of the country south 
of the Red Deer River while several big companies with capital which had been 
raised in England and EKastern Canada were in the process of formation. 

The Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General of Canada, visited the 
Territories in 1881. Lord Lorne was greatly impressed with the possibilities of 
southern Alberta as a stock raising country and encouraged the development of 
ranching in the area. F. W. Godsal reports that the Governor General had said 
to him “If I were not Governor General of Canada, I would be a cattle rancher 
in Alberta,’ 2 Such a warm recommendation certainly did nothing to discourage 
the investment of capital in the new industry. 

Early Ranches.—The Cochrane, the oldest large concern in the Territories, 
is notorious for the manner in which its first cattle drive was handled. This first 
herd, 12,000 in numbers, was purchased in Montana in the summer of 
1881 and started north to the holdings of the company, which were then located 
on the Bow, west of Calgary, near the present town of Cochrane. The foreman 
in charge of the drive was either ignorant or careless of the accepted ways of 
handling range cattle on the trail and, although they reached their wintering 
grounds in record time, the animals were in such poor condition that many of 
them failed to live through the following severe winter. In the spring of 1883 
the 4,000 head remaining were moved south again to a new range on the Belly 
River near the Waterton Lakes. 

The Bar U, financed by the Allens of Montreal and holding leases on the 
Highwood River, imported 3,000 head of cattle from Montana in the Fall of ’82. 
Managed by an experienced cowman, Fred Stimson, this outfit enjoyed much 
greater success in its early venture than had the Cochrane. 





1 Report of Commissioner N.W.M.P., 1879. pp. 3-4, as quoted by C. M. MacInnes—“In the 
Shadow of the Rockiees”, p. 200. 
2 Godsal, F. W.—Old Times, p. 9. 
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The Oxley Ranch, financed with English capital and holding two 100,000 
acre leases, one on the Little Bow and the other in the Porcupine Hills, was 
started in 1882. The manager, John R. Craig of Guelph, Ontario, was competent, 
but, although the business enjoyed moderate success, it was hampered by the 
notions of the managing directors in Britain which were “ more picturesque than 
practical.” Another large ranch, also financed by English capital, and established 
at this time, was the Walrond. It was located in the Porcupine Hills on the 
North Fork of the Old Man River and held a 100,000 acre lease. 

In addition to these operators who held registered leases many cattlement 
grazed their stock at large on the open range. By 1884 forty-one companies and 
private indiduals held leaseholds, totalling 2,782,690 acres, most of which were 
either in or bordering upon the Porcupine Hills south of Calgary.1 It was 
estimated that in the year 1885, the earliest for which figures are available, that 
there were on the ranges in southern Alberta and Assiniboia 46,936 cattle.2 The 
leases of these early companies were not fenced. Although barbed wire had been 
invented a decade earlier it was not introduced to the Alberta prairies until 1885. 
In this year the Cochrane Ranching Company strung a line fence north from the 
Old Man River to the Pocupine Hills, a distance of some twenty-five miles, in an 
effort to prevent their cattle drifting too far from the home range. Settlers found 
the posts made excellent firewood. Despite this first unsuccessful attempt the 
ranges soon became fenced, an innovation, the adoption of which was rapidly 
accelerated by the arrival of the railway and settlers. 

The open range, devoid of fences, had not proved an unmixed blessing. 
Without fences it was quite impossible to prevent the indiscriminate mixing of 
good and bad stock which meant deterioration in the range herds. Lack of 
fences also made inevitable the “eating out” of the choicest grass lands during 
the summer months. 

The leases which had been granted under the Order in Council of 1880 
were subject to cancellation upon two years notice. In 1886 this two-year 
clause was amended making the lands under lease immediately available to 
those desirous of filing homesteads or pre-emptions upon them. At the same 
time the rental fee was increased to 2 cents per acre and the stocking regulation 
amended so as to reduce the number of stock required to one head per 20 acres, 
a rate which was still considerably in excess of the carrying capacity of the 
shorterass ranges. 

The ranchers experienced great difficulty in preserving a supply of water 
for their stock. Homesteaders and squatters took up land along the creeks, 
and rivers and springs were at a premium. Once these watering places were 
fenced off range stock might have to go miles in order to find other water. 
This problem constituted a source of constant friction between the ranchers 
and settlers. In 1885 the government established water reservations which 
were open to all comers. All springs which had not been appropriated at that 
time were reserved for public use. 


Markets.—Even the earliest ranchers had been fortunate in being able to 
find a ready market for their product. That pioneer trading company, I. G. 
Baker and Company with headquarters at Fort Benton, Montana, and branch 
stores at Macleod and Calgary, bought all the beef the ranchers had to sell. 
They in turn supplied the Mounted Police Posts, the Indian Agencies who pur- 
chased the supplies for the various reservations, and a little later the railway 
construction camps. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway reached the prairies in 18838. Its advent 
marked the beginning of the end for many of the larger ranches but the 
immediate effect was one of stimulation for the industry. “The coming of the 








1 Annual Report, Department of Interior 1885 as quoted by D. Diller—The Economic 
Development of Alberta, Chap, V. p. 4. 
2 Thid. 
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railway survey parties, and later of the railway gangs, created a new demand. 
The ranchers considered that anything was good enough for the navvies and so 
rid themselves of many culls, for the contractors were prepared to pay good 
prices indiscriminately for bulls, cows or prime steers.’”1 Prices too were 
relatively good. In 1884 the North-West Cattle Company, commonly known 
as the Bar U, sold steers to railway contractors for $65 per head.? 


The rebellion of 1885 also had a stimulating effect upon the price of beef 
since considerable quantities of it were required to feed the troops and ancillary 
services. Prices ranged from 12 to 14 cents a pound.? The construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway also made possible the development of markets for 
Alberta cattle in Manitoba and eastern Canada. In 1887 occurred the first 
shipment of Alberta cattle to the United Kingdom; these animals netting the 
shippers between $45 and $50 per head. This trade, in a better type of 
cattle, continued until 1892 when the British’ government imposed close 
regulations upon the hitherto unrestricted importation of Canadian cattle. 


It had been customary after unloading in Britain to turn Canadian cattle 
over to English or Scotch feeders to finish before putting them on the market. 
Since the new regulations of 1892 necessitated immediate slaughter upon arrival 
the net returns of these cattle were sharply reduced. In the first place the 
animals were bruised and out of condition upon arrival and in the second 
place they could not be held for a favourable market. The Canadian shipper 
under these new regulations was forced to take a shrink of from 9 to 10 per 
cent.* 

The construction of the Crow’s Nest Pass branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to the Kootenay district of British Columbia in 1897 opened up a 
new market for Alberta beef in the mining towns of that province. This 
market is still being supplied with Alberta cattle. 


Better Ranching Practices.—The ranchers of Alberta through experience 
gradually evolved better methods of animals husbandry under range conditions. 
The severe winters of 1882-83 and 1886-87 demonstrated the wisdom of putting 
up hay as insurance against loss. The losses for the latter winter, according 
to Mounted Police records, averaged about 15 per cent in the various districts.® 
Late spring snow storms took heavy toll of early calves and calf crops were 
poor,—‘“the average (calf crop) on the range was about 25 per cent or 50 per 
cent in the old days. It was in the Pincher Creek district we first started 
regulating the calf crop by herding all our bulls at the proper time up the Crow’s 
Nest Pass. A very heavy loss of cows in the winter of 1883 showed.......... 
the necessity of this.” ® 

The large ranching companies of the early eighties had imported good bulls 
in an effort to improve their herds. F. W. Godsal states that the Cochrane 
Ranch was shipping in pedigreed bulls from Senator Cochrane’s farm at Comp- 
ton Quebec in the summer of 1882. Godsal himself had fenced in “about four 
thousand acres” on his ranch near Pincher Creek and in the early eighties 
had gone to Ontario and brought back pedigreed herd sires. Lord Lathom, 
by repute an excellent judge of cattle, and one of the managing directors of 
the Oxley Ranch, upon seeing part of their herds on Willow Creek in the 
summer of 1883 had commented,—‘“These cattle are of very much better 
quality than I expected to see. They compare favourably with the cattle of 
England.” 7 





1MacInnes, C.M. In the Shadow of the Rockies. p. 228. 

2Blue, J. Alberta Past and Present. p. 328. 

3 Kelly, L. V. The Range Men. p. 184. 

4Ibid. p. 54. 

5 Diller, D. The Economic Development of Alberta. Chap. V, p. 6. 

6 Godsal, F. W. Old Times. p. 9. 

7 As quoted by John R. Craig—Ranching with Lords & Commons . p. 105. 
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The Oxley Ranch imported Shorthorn Bulls from England but despite this 
the quality of their cattle deterriorated; chiefly because of the presence of 
scrub sires on the unfenced range and the difficulty of securing sufficient 
numbers of good bulls. The process of deterioration was assisted in the late 
nineties by the wholesale importation of stockers from Manitoba and Ontario. 
The climax of this tendency was reached in 1902 with the importation from the 
south of the long-horned, emaciated Mexican stockers. Fortunately the 
importation of these animals ceased about 1905. 


Disappearance of Free Grass.—The number of cattle on the Alberta ranges 
trebled between 1885 and 1892 but the ranchers were experiencing difficulty in 
retaining their leases. Free grass had already disappeared in 1889 when 
regulations were passed prohibiting the grazing of animals on the public 
domain without the consent of the Minister of the Interior. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway was proving itself “an ardent champion of immigration” in 
an effort to dispose profitably of its lands. In 1887 homesteaders were permitted 
to lease up to 2,500 acres of land. The result was that while the number of 
acres held on lease continued to decrease for the next several years the number 
of lessees increased. This trend is indicated by the following table which shows 
the acreage leased and the number of lessees holding this lease from 1885 to 
1892 inclusive.1 

Taste 1.—AcrEAGE LEASED FROM 1885-1892 


Year Acres leased | No. lessees Year Acres leased | No. lessees 
Ueto Cg iis PRAMAS ae 2,098,670 DOMIPLOS ON Leek LHS re 3,113,878 115 
TSS Opes aes Weeder 3, 193, 792 TOT PL SSO RE putas, 2 ees 2,288, 347 126 
TOS ie eee ihe eet ae! 4,466,844 PSPS ON ay ehh e water sete OO Oud. 139 
Lao I ee eae 3,202,018 JOS TESOc een Ok has et 1,081,209 142 


In 1892 all lessees whose lease agreements did not provide for the with- 
drawal of lands for homestead and railway purposes were notified that their 
leases would be terminated on or after the thirty-first of December 1896. In 
the meantime, however, they were to be permitted to purchase up to 10 per cent 
of their leasehold at the rate of $1.25 per acre. By 1895 most of the lease- 
holders had availed themselves of this opportunity and by so doing had 
considerably increased their capital investment in plant. 


Contraction of the Ranching Industry.—From this time on ranching was 
gradually being replaced by a more intensive type of agriculture and the 
rancher forced to utilize land which was less suitable for the production of 
crops. After 1900 the old ranching districts of Calgary, Lethbridge and Macleod 
had filled up with settlers. The rancher had retreated to land which was very 
obviously too dry to produce grain or the topography of which was too rough 
for the plough. Such areas were to be found in general in the northeast along 
the Red Deer River, in the Cypress Hills, south of Medicine Hat, and in the 
Foothills. 

In 1904 the Cochrane Ranching Company sold out to the Mormons. They 
disposed of 500,000 acres of land at a price of $6.25 per acre. The Oxley had 
already passed from existence but the Walrond and Bar U still carry on with 
reduced acreage under the direction of the Burns Ranching Company. Home- 
steads were granted by the thousands during the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

The ranchers continued to retreat before the incoming flow of settlers and 
only those lands which were pronounced unfit for cultivation were leased to the 
stockman. In 1906 the stock-watering reserve lands were auctioned off over 
the block. This necessitated a further investment by the rancher if he were 


1 Annual Reports of the Department of the Interior. 
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to remain in business. In 1913 a grazing commission was appointed to 
investigate the whole ranching industry in western Canada. As a result of its 
recommendations any lands unfit for cultivation were to be leased and any 
lands so leased were closed to homestead entry for a period of ten years. In 
1921 stock associations were formed to co-operate with the Forestry Branch in 
the utilization of the grass on the Forest Reserves. In 1925 grazing regulations 
were again amended in order to permit the granting of twenty-one year leases. 
All of these measures contributed greatly to the stabilization of the industry. 

The ranching industry has shown no signs of disappearing despite the 
predictions which have been unwisely made in the past. During years of 
favourable climatic conditions lands were put under cultivation which over a 
longer period of time have proved incapable of being cultivated economically. 
In many instances the cow is pushing back the frontier of the plow and re- 
assuming the use of land which is rightfully hers. The farming and the ranching 
industries are complementary; the latter relying a great deal upon supplies of 
feed grown by the former. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN WARTIME 


Tan McArtuHur 


Production of foodstuffs during wartime may or may not be curtailed. In 
those countries far from the actual scene of battle, where conditions are favour- 
able there will likely be a substantial increase in production. In those countries 
where the war is actually being carried on, efforts will also be made to step up 
local food production although serious problems arise through increased require- 
ments for manpower in the manufacture of arms and equipment as well as for 
the armed services, and the difficulties in securing fertilizers, live stock feeds 
and other supplies. Also certain areas may be temporarily withdrawn from 
agricultural production because of actual military combat. In the present conflict 
it seems very doubtful if agricultural production can be maintained in European 
countries at pre-war levels, but production in the western hemisphere and 
Australia and New Zealand will probably be increased somewhat. An acute 
labour shortage would be the factor most likely to hamper expansion of produc- 
tion in certain of these countries. 

While it is true that millions of people in Europe and the United Kingdom 
could consume greater quantities of foodstuffs than they are presently securing 
and would gladly take such food from other parts of the world, it must be 
remembered that such factors as lack of shipping space or foreign exchange and 


Tasie 1.—Inprex NumsBerrs or WHOLESALE Pricrs or Farm Propucts CanapDA, 1914-18 anp 1939-40 


1926 =100 


— 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1939 1940 1941 


| | | | | | | 


SADT Ce eies oh nail ae eins tae ees 68-7 82-9 84-4 | 114-3] 134-8 64-8 70-0 67-2 
Ape ey ni cals 2a ee se tks eos 65-6 83-9 80-9 | 127-0 | 128-6 65-5 (PCW ee ass 
ere Ricca gas deen Ua ae ah a 68 -2 76-5 82-7 | 1386-6 | 130-3 62-7 Le Ac yaar tds 
Octoperes Winn ar odo oms em oma ce 72:°9 72-5 | 101-0 | 126-1] 133-2 64-5 4+ Os) 25. Bee 
YOar AVGTAge wy coe eae eiMae ot 70-2 17-9 89-8 | 128-5 | 132-6 64-3 AY a WAR SP Eb 


blockade activities all tend to reduce the amounts of foodstuffs that can effectively 
be supplied to those countries which have food shortages. 

There have been some important changes in agriculture in different parts 
of the world since the first Great War and these changes have an important 
bearing on the supply of foodstuffs available and the price changes which have 
been and may be experienced for agricultural products. In this connection it 
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must be borne in mind that during the first Great War there were no important 
increases in agricultural prices during the first 24 months of the war and that 
a good deal of the rise in succeeding months was associated with a general 
inflationary rise in all prices rather than a greatly expanded demand or diminished 
supply of foodstuffs. Price changes in Canada throughout the duration of the 
first Great War and for 1938 and 1940 are shown in Table 1. 

Data available in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
issued annually by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome make 
possible some interesting comparisons of agricultural productive capacity before 
World War I and World War II. 

For this comparison data for Germany, Russia, the United Kingdom and 
Eire have been shown separately. Figures given for a group of 13 continental 
European countries,! most of which are at present under German domination, 
were also compiled and a second group of countries* which form the principal 
food exporting countries of the world have also been included. The numbers of 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PopuLaTIon, Livestock NumMBERS AND Crop ACREAGES IN CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES OF THE WoRLD, 1913-19381 


Countries Popu- | Cattle | Swine | Sheep | Wheat | Rye Corn | Pota- 
lation toes 
% % % % % % % % 

Grinch aaa 1 OL eae Re SE wr + 4-5|— 5-2 /— 8-5 /+ 2-8 |4+ 5-6 |— 31-6 ]........ — 13-4 
U.S.S.R.. eee eee eee [HE 4:0 J+ 36-4 [4124-9 1+ 35-5 |4+ 28-9 |— 31-8 I+ 17-4 |4+ 59-9 
United Kingdom and Hire........ + 11-1 |4+ 8-9 |+ 71-7 |4+ 8-8 |+ 14-3 |— 72-0 ]........ — 10-1 
13 Continental European?.......... + 32-3 |+ 13-9 |+ 20-1 |— 10-0 |4+ 4-0 |4+ 72-3 |+ 6-9 |+ 44:3 
5 Exporting Countries®.............J/4+ 44:1 |4+ 22-4 |— 12-1 |4+ 21-5 |4+ 74-1 |+139-1 |— 12-3 |— 13-7 
Total 22 Countries................./+ 20-4 |4+ 20-1 |4+ 10-0 |+ 18-4 |4+ 39-7 |— 13-6 |— 8-3 |-++ 32-0 


1 Adapted from figures published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

2 Austria, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Italy, Netherlands, Denmark, 
France, Norway, Belgium and Finland. 

3 Argentina, Canada, United States, Australia and New Zealand. 


live stock reported on farms in these countries in 1938 have been compared with 
numbers reported in 1913 and the acreages of several crops have been compared 
on the same basis. The percentage changes over the 25-year period are indicated 
in Table 2 along with the change in total population of the countries. The figures 
used were not in all cases entirely comparable because of boundary changes which 
occurred following the first Great War. However, the data does provide a 
reasonable indication of the changes which took place. In the case of the crops 
the figures prior to the first Great War were the averages for the five-year 
period 1909 to 1913. 

Population increased most rapidly in the five exporting countries over the 
25-year period. This would be expected since these countries might still be 
considered to be in the development or at least in the expanding stage of their 
economy. The increase in the continental European countries was also sub- 
stantial, but this was in part due to the increase in territory included in the 
second period. 

In the case of Germany alone, numbers of cattle and swine were lower in 
1938 than in 1913 but there was an increase in numbers of sheep. Wheat acreage 
was increased but acreages of rye and potatoes were lower. No corn was reported 
before the first war although a small acreage is reported for 1938. By far the 
greatest increase in both live stock numbers and grain acreages occurred in the 
Soviet Union. 

While some of this added production may be available to Germany in the 
present war, it is probable that Russia has increased her own domestic demands 
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considerably. Productive capacity of foodstuffs in the United Kingdom and 
Hire has been generally increased, although the acreage of rye and potatoes were 
somewhat lower in 1938 than for the 1909-1913 period. Except for rye and 
potatoes the increases in the continental European countries was not as great 
as the increase in population. The major increases in the exporting countries 
occurred in wheat and rye although numbers of cattle and sheep were also 
considerably higher in 1938 than in 1918. The decline in numbers of swine in 
these countries occurred mainly in the United States. 

Changes in the production of foodstuffs would be somewhat different from 
changes in numbers of livestock and acres of grain depending on changes in 
production technique. It is probable that at least some general improvement 
occurred in both livestock and grain production over the 25-year period covered 
in this analysis and therefore the increase in production has probably been 
somewhat greater than was the case for live stock numbers and acreages of grain. 

It would seem from the above analysis that on a per capita basis the 
production of the principal foodstuffs was about the same at the outbreak of 
war in 1939 as it was in 1914, except in the case of wheat where productive 
capacity had increased more rapidly than population. Another factor in the 
general problem is that of storage and storage stocks. No comparable data are 
available, but it seems very likely that supplies of many agricultural 
products in storage were much higher in 1938 than in 1913. This was unquestion- 
ably the case in so far as wheat is concerned and probably stocks of canned 
goods and refrigerated meats were also at a high level at the time of the outbreak 
of war in 1939. 

The main indeterminable factor in the future of agricultural prices generally 
is the course of the war itself and the possibility of a curtailment of production 
either through labour shortages or through liquidation of live stock in Europe 
for immediate food requirements. It seems likely that the belligerent nations 
will do all they can to maintain production of foodstuffs both at home and in 
the countries under their control in an effort to counter the difficulties being 
imposed on their importations. In the United Kingdom every effort is being 
made to maintain or even increase the home supply of fluid milk and the 
production of vegetables is being stressed as a means of decreasing the dependence 
of the nation on imported foodstuffs. Thus European food production might 
even be increased unless large areas were overrun by armies in actual combat. 
The reports of liquidation of live stock in countries under German domination 
are difficult to confirm but indications are that this practice is being carried on 
to a considerable extent and with imported feed supplies cut off from these 
countries it is probable that there has been or will be a substantial reduction 
in live stock production. When these countries become freed from Nazi domina- 
tion and are again outside the Blockade there may be a sharp increase in the 
quantitative demand for agricultural products, at least in the short run. However, 
financial difficulties make it seem questionable if such demand would result in 
any great increase in prices and at the same time those countries which are 
supplying the food requirements of the allied Nations have large supplies of 
food and the potential capacity for much greater production. 

In summary it appears unlikely that there will be any great increase in 
prices of agricultural products during the war other than that rise which may 
be a part of a general upward movement in prices. This analysis applies, how- 
ever, only to those agricultural commodities which enter into world trade in 
substantial volume. In Canada those commodities which are produced mainly 
or entirely for the domestic market will probably show a more rapid rise in price 
than will be the case for non-farm products. For those commodities, such as 
apples and tobacco, which have lost their normal export market prices may 
remain low depending on production in future years. 


Ortawa: Printed by EpmMonp C.outier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1941. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Wholesale prices in Canada have shown a sharp advance in recent months. 
Between April and May, the index rose from 86-6 to 88:5. The average of the 
weekly indexes in June was 89-4 and at July 11, it was 90-6. Canadian farm 
product prices have also advanced. ‘This index was 69-5 in April. It made 
fractional gains in May because of advances in prices of animal products. 
During June, the average of the indexes was 71:1. The field products index 
averaged 57-1 whereas animal products averaged 94:6. As of July 11, the field 
products index was 57:7 and the animal products index had risen to 95-5. 
Retail sales on the basis of dollar values showed a 19 per cent increase in May 
of this year compared with May, 1940. During the first five months of 1941, 
retail sales were 17 per cent higher than during the first five months of 1940 and 
30 per cent higher than during the same period of 1939. Probably one-third of 
this increase might be attributed to increases in prices since the Bureau of 
Statistics index number of retail prices averaged 5 per cent higher than during 
the first five months of 1940. 


Physical Volume of Business.—The index of physical volume of business 
advanced from 127-9 in April to 1382-0 in May. Industrial production rose from 
139-5 to 143-3. Textiles, construction and railway traffic contributed largely to 
the expansion in business activity. The movement of these indexes in June is 
shown in the table on page 50. The continuation of the rise in business activity, 
increased employment and higher payrolls is exercising an inevitable effect upon 
price structure. 


Hogs.—During the past month prices made a steady advance on all markets 
in Canada, as seasonally reduced market supplies of hogs, though considerably 
above 1940 levels, were finding a ready market both in the domestic trade and 
for export. At Toronto, B 1 hogs, dressed, rose from $12.78 per 100 pounds for 
the week ending June 5, to $14.25 for the week ending July 5. In June the 
average market price of B 1 dressed hogs at Toronto was $13.46 compared with 
$12.14 in May, 1941, and $11.07 ($8.30 live) in June, 1940. 

Two price increases of 75 cents each per 100 pounds were announced by 
the Bacon Board, effective June 2 and June 24. This marked the third increase 
since May 2 and brought the price paid to packers on and after June 24 for 
Al sizeable Wiltshires to $18.60 per 100 pounds, at seaboard, the highest level 
since the Board commenced operations. Funds to meet the first price increase 
of $1 per 100 pounds on May 2 were made available when the British Govern- 
ment agreed to increase the contract bacon price by 5 shillings. The two later 
increases were financed by the Dominion Government, and became necessary 
when the domestic and United States markets continued to bid hog prices above 
the bacon export level. 

In order to complete shipments of all of the 425 million pounds of bacon 
called for under the 1940-41 agreement by September 15, as requested by the 
British Ministry of Food, it has become necessary to take steps to secure 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 











Wholesale Prices 1926100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926=100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical | Industrial} Indus- 
Allcom-{| Farm Field Animal Costs Costs volume of} pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913.. 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 79-7 U2O~ L, aale dee pain Poaceae 53-7 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 80-0 B20 soo cate vw loe eee 54-4 
1915... 70-4 GLO 76-9 79-2 81-6 BOtd uel Moceesk eee ts eee ee 54-8 
1916.. 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 88-3 OS"C Wickes eck aan aes ec 58-8 
1917.. 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 104-5 LITA GP art. sted eee tee 67-4 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 118-3 As 14 et ee Al eee 78-0 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920.. 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 150°5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921... 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922... 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 06-7 
1923... 98-0 79°8 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
19254r. 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 120-6 123-6 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
102758. 97°7 102-1 99-9 105:°7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928... 96°4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70:0 102-9 120°8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
103 tae 12-2 56°3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 95-4 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 94-4 95°7 79-7 76:8 90-3 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97-8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57°3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75°3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937... 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938... 78:6 73:6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939... 75-4 ~ 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1040... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-8 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-6 
1940 1935-39 = 100 
May... 82-1 68-0 58-2 84-3 10459759 eae eats. 117-8 12828 Pl ae ate nses 
June... 81-6 64-3 52-9 83-5 UAE A OS eee Mane: 120-0 190.4 hic tate seee 
July... 82-4 64-6 53-0 83-9 T05°G@) leccecc eas 120-9 131-9 ee 
Aug... 82-7 62-7 50-4 83-3 105-9 110-3 128-6 T4350 eae ee oe 
Sept... 83-1 63-8 50-7 85:8 OG SA Sop aeronioter 130-1 143: Ge) Syiees ace 
Octicln, 83-3 64-6 51-1 87-3 TOT. ORR Scere 129-0 14624 once: 
Nov. 84-0 66-9 52-5 91-0 1OT* Sow ianeteteret ae srs 129-7 14629) 0) eae eee 
Dec. 84-2 67-1 52-5 91-6 108): Ol e-shs. staves et 128-3 140-69) ee eect 
1941 
Janse 84-6 67-2 53:6 90-0 108s Saale cee 130-5 1804 Di ecarae eees 
Feb.. 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 AOSEDN Oi etteeeaccree 126-1 138: 3.25 S.A0 sae 
Mar.. 5-9 69-1 55-6 §1-8 LOS #2 oie oaiete cerns ot 124-0 133° iGkes eee 
April. 86:6 69-5 55-9 02-2 168-6 12e3 127-9 139: SAU eee 
May.. 88-5 69-6 55-5 93-3 1004 EVO as = 132-0 143-32 Hehe esas 
June... 90-0 71-0 57-1 94-3 TiO 8 yal 5 pect te 135:3 1493 Sauls eas ae 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1938-41. 
3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1940 (fall) mimeograph. 
7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 


Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 
8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 
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maximum quantities for export. To this end efforts have been directed (1) to 
maintain parity between Canadian and American hog prices, thus keeping 
exports of pork products and hogs to the United States to a minimum, and 
(2) to reduce domestic consumption in Canada to a marked degree through an 
eat-less-pork campaign and other devices. 

Negotiations are at present underway respecting the 1941-42 agreement. 
It seems likely that Great Britain’s requirements will be large, and with 
prospects for increased marketings in Canada, bacon exports may reach a new 
high in the coming year. Stimulated by higher hog prices this summer, there 
seems little doubt that hog production in both the United States and Canada 
will be sharply increased in 1942, especially during the latter half of the year. 

Dairy Production.—Release of figures on production of dairy products 
in the month of June showed that production of cheese increased 6 per cent in 
June, 1941, and was 54 per cent greater than in May, 1941. Evaporated milk 
production was 36 per cent more than that in June, 1940, and 23 per cent 
larger than in the previous month of May. Skim-milk powder output was 
16 per cent higher in June of this year and 36 per cent greater than in the 
month of May. Production of creamery butter was 1 per cent more than in 
June, 1940. Butter production showed a decline however in Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia. 

Dry weather in a large part of Ontario and Western Quebec made supple- 
mental feeding necessary and prices of feed advanced considerably. The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board announced that it had been empowered to 
fix maximum prices and mark-up for bran, shorts, middlings and other wheat 
offal and to exercise control over their sale and delivery. As a result of 
conferences with milling companies, reductions in prices of mill feeds were 
announced. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce also put into effect a system of 
export licensing on July 15. Under this regulation, export quotas are established 
for each milling firm for the months of July and August equal to one-sixth of its 
total export shipments either direct or through other merchandising agencies 
_ during the last six months of 1940. 

W heat.—Prospects for the new crop in Manitoba are still satisfactory 
although some deterioration has taken place in the northern part of the 
province. In Saskatchewan, conditions are “extremely variable” but low 
yields are inevitable in the south central part of the province. In Alberta, 
stubble crops have suffered severely. Rain is needed immediately in some 
areas to prevent permanent damage. Apart from the Vulcan area and east 
central Alberta, conditions are reported “ fair to good.” 

The July estimate of the United States crop was placed at 924 million 
bushels compared with 817 million in 1940. The condition of the Canadian 
crop, however, indicated that it would not be nearly as large. In the first 
place, there has been an acreage reduction amounting to 22-5 per cent and the 
condition of the crop is below that of 1940. 

June conditions in Argentina have been favourable for seeding. Some 
reduction in acreage is possible. In Australia, little change in acreage is antici- 
pated. In European countries, a slight increase in production appears likely, 
particularly in the British Isles, Denmark, Germany, France, Spain and 
Portugal. In the Balkan countries, with the exception of Hungary, conditions 
are favourable for production. Roumania is expected to have a small surplus 
over domestic requirements. 

Export Trade.—Exports of agricultural products during the first four 
months of 1941 were increased in value by 9 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1940. Increases occurred in grains, meats and concentrated milk 
products; shipments of beef cattle, fruits and vegetables were somewhat below 
those during the same period in 1940. 
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“ HOME ON THE RANGE ” 
G. M. Mac teay 


Development of ranch home life in Western Canada is closely interwoven 
with the evolution of the cattle ranching industry and with the history of the 
West. The type and method of ranching varies considerably between areas 
because of differences. in physical and climatic conditions. These conditions 
have had an influence on the people themselves as well as on the development 
of the home, and a good deal of influence on the general profitability of the 
ranch which is again reflected in the home. Size of ranches, the progressiveness - 
of individuals and even the character of ranchers add further variations until 
it is safe to say that there are as many and varied types of homes and home 
conditions as there are ranches. It is difficult therefore to give briefly a com- 
plete picture of ranch home development and of conditions and problems existing 
now or which have existed in the past. The following discussion deals only with 
some of the more important aspects of the subject. 


Ranch Homes.—During the early days of settlement on the treeless prairies 
of southern Alberta and Saskatchewan, lumber was scarce, and consequently 
settlers were obliged to make the best use possible of materials near at hand. 
As a result dug-outs, sod shacks and adobe houses were among the first ranch 
homes in these areas. Floors were at first the bare ground and sod roofs took 
the place of shingles. Crude ‘as they may sound, homes of this type were warm in 
winter, cool in summer, and could be kept neat and clean. Sod shacks and 
dugouts are a rare sight to-day, but adobe dwellings are quite common. 
“ Modernized ” with floors, shingles and painted wood-work they are not unlike 
stuccoed houses in appearance and comfort. | 

Ranchers who settled along rivers were considered fortunate. In the spring 
of the year, trees that had been swept from banks by swollen waters, along with 
logs torn from beaver dams back in the hills, floated down-stream. Such drift- 
wood was caught and hauled ashore, later to be built into log houses, barns and 
corrals. As settlement continued and logging in the hills became a business, 
building materials carried by flood waters were more plentiful. Shattered jams 
and broken booms were eagerly anticipated by prairie settlers living within 
hauling distance of the river. In or near the Foothills and Cypress Hills, 
ranchers had no difficulty in obtaining all the desired timber close at hand, and 
in these districts log buildings were practically the only type erected prior to 
1900. In recent years many of these log houses have been sealed and insulated, 
making them easier to keep clean. 

Frame buildings did not appear to any extent until the advent of railways. 
High initial costs, added to long hauls, limited the first of these to large company 
ranches or to a few wealthy operators. Later, however, lumber largely sup- 
planted other types of building materials, and to-day frame homes are more 
commonly seen than any other type. 

Wherever possible the building site was located by a spring, creek or river; 
a spot protected from the wind being most desirable. Once the buildings were 
erected this spot became the hub of activity, the rest of the ranch developing 
around it. The necessity of locating on water was primarily a consideration for 
the stock not a home convenience. When most ranches were established water- 
works were undreamed of, and so in later years it has been by good fortune 
rather than by good management that some ranchers have been able to bring 
water into their homes by gravity. Those first home-builders felt the place for 
a spring or creek was in the corrals, a well being dug nearby the house from 
which water was “ hauled ” in buckets to the kitchen. 

In early days the cook-stove was the main heating unit, often the only one. 
As one and two-roomed shacks were added to and enlarged, supplementary 
heaters of divers types from “ caboose” stoves to modern oil burners, were 
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installed. Only a small proportion of homes have central heating systems. In 
wooded areas willow and other trees supply the greater part of the fuel, with 
usually some coal in winter time to keep fires burning throughout the long cold 
nights. On the prairies, where wood of any kind is scarce, coal is used extensively 
the year around. On most ranches old fence-posts and corral rails are piled up 
and sawed or chopped into stove lengths during spare hours. Ranch boys have 
all served their time on the wood-pile and in filling the wood-box beside the 
stove. 

In the early days candles were the main source of light, and were frequently 
-hand dipped or moulded by the women. Even to-day candles are no idle 
ornament in a ranch home but a necessary item in every household. “ Early 
to bed” being the general rule, artificial light is rarely needed during summer 
months. In winter, breakfast is prepared and eaten by lamp light, and the 
chores both morning and evening are performed with the aid of lanterns. 
Coal-oil burners are the predominant type. Electric lights are found in only a 
small percentage of the homes, although in recent years wind-charged electric 
plants have made a formidable showing and will in all probability become 
more common within the next few years. 

Food Supplies.—The early ranchers’ fare was a simple one; dried beans 
baking powder or sour-dough biscuits and meat being the staff of life. Before 
the days of railroads the diet was frequently even more simple. George 
Emerson, who was known as the father of ranching in southern Alberta, told of 
an occasion when for over two years he lived only on game and pemmican. 
Frank Sibbald, who came west as a child with the Rev. John McDougal, and 
who still ranches in the Morley district, tells of a similar experience when for 
nearly a year his diet was made up of meat varied only in kind and form. 
Days of such hardships were short lived however, and only a few years later 
railways were hauling supplies to within easy reach of most settlers. 

On the majority of ranches, laying in a store of provisions to-day differs 
little from the manner of thirty or forty years ago. The main difference lies in 
the method of transport. With the present net-work of roads and good traus, 
trucks can now speed out in hours over roads that once took freighters many 
days to cover. On short hauls, however, trucking is the more expensive way, 
and many a frugal rancher still prefers to do his freighting with horses. Enough 
flour, sugar, beans, dried fruit, baking powder, yeast cakes, coffee and canned 
goods to last several months or a year is usually purchased at one time; the 
size of the order depending on the length of the haul. A room in the house or 
a separate shack is set aside as a storeroom, and ranch cooks or housewives 
are obliged to confine their menus within the limits of these supplies. 

Milk, butter and eggs are now generally produced in sufficient quantities 
on the ranch to supply needs the year around, although in early times “ more 
milk came from cans than cows”, and butter and eggs were festive treats. 

An attempt is made on practically every ranch to grow vegetables, the 
degree of success varying greatly with the locality. Frost, drought, gophers, 
grasshoppers and other insects cause a good deal of discouragement and often 
render fruitless laborious hours spent in the garden. Under suitable conditions 
small irrigation systems from springs, creeks or flowing wells have proven their 
worth. Every ranch has its root house or cellar where potatoes and other 
vegetables are stored for winter months. 

Ice houses or spring houses serve to keep milk and meat fresh. If neither 
type of cooler is present the problem of keeping meat for any length of time is 
a serious one. Customarily ranchers do their own butchering, and so at times 
are faced with the difficulty of keeping large quantities of meat. In well- 
settled areas the solution is often found in the formation of a “ beef ring”’. 
Under this system a group of ranchers or farmers within a neighbourhood share 
a carcass, each member of the “ring” taking turns at butchering and also in 
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taking a rotation of the various cuts. Beef rings have proven highly successful 
if properly organized and managed, and have enabled the participants to enjoy 
a maximum of fresh meat with a minimum of cost and wastage. Some ranches 
are located where neither coolers or beef rings are practicable. In such cases 
a high pole is frequently used, to the top of which a quarter of beef can be 
hauled by means of a rope and pulley. A free circulation of air and absence of flies 
at this height will insure freshness of meat for a week or more, even in hot 
summer weather. Meat can also be “ jerked ’’, sun dried in strips, Indian fashion, 
and thus kept for unlimited periods. Its goodness and strength are preserved 
in this way, although considerable palatability is lost. Corning is undoubtedly 
the most widely used method of preserving large quantities of beef. The meat 
is cut up and submerged in a pickling solution where it remains until desired 
for use. After boiling it can be served hot or cold. Canned meats are delicious, 
but as the number of sealers in a home are limited they are generally reserved 
for chicken, fruit and vegetables. A supply of such meat, however, all cooked 
and ready to serve is a great asset on busy days or when unexpected guests 
arrive late for dinner. 

In practically every locality some sort of wild berry can be found nearby 
the ranch. Saskatoons, choke-cherries, raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries 
and bull-berries are the most common, although blueberries and even cran- 
berries are found in certain districts. Unfortunately the wild berry crops are 
highly uncertain, frosts and dry seasons frequently damaging the blooms. 
When available housewives transform them into preserves, Jams and jellies 
which help considerably in adding variety and tang to winter meals. 


Communication.—Before railways had penetrated the West, travel was 
by horseback, stage coach and not infrequently by foot. Any quantity of 
supplies and freight destined for posts and supply centres were hauled by bull 
teams, a method used extensively by I. G. Baker and Company, to whom credit 
goes for provisioning the earliest ranchers and settlers of southern Alberta. After 
1885 towns developed at intervals along the railways, retiring bull teams and 
stages, and placing settlers nearer to supply centres. Gradually as the country 
became settled and fenced, graded roads were built converging on highways 
which connect cities and most towns of any size. In Alberta and Saskatchewan 
these roads are now within a few miles of practically every ranch, and with the 
general use of automobiles, ranch homes are not as isolated as they once were. 
During winter months deep and drifted snow frequently render travel by car 
impossible, and at such times the horse and sleigh once more come into general 
use. 

Prior to the advent of railways, Hudson’s Bay Company conducted a mail 
service in the central and northern portions of what is now Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. In the south Royal Canadian Mounted Police collected mail at Fort 
Walsh in the Cypress Hills, and from there carried it by horseback to Fort 
Benton; United States postage being used. To-day post offices and rural delivery 
routes operate in practically every community, enabling ranchers to obtain their 
mail at least once weekly. 

Social Life.—In early days a trip to town was actually an occasion, and 
often developed into an extended visit. Present towns and cities were then 
in-the-making, business boomed, and life in general was carefree and gay. 

Many Old Country traditions and customs were transplanted in the New 
World. Cricket and polo were favourite sports, teams from various com- 
munities and towns competing on Sundays. The ladies served tea and held 
socials while these contests were in progress. Many ranchers were active 
participants and those living within driving distance usually attended. Horse 
racing was ever popular; many an individual driving several miles out of his way 
to match his “driver” with that of a particular rival. 
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The location of the ranch buildings is an important factor in social life. 
Where a number of ranches are located along a creek or river, the buildings of 
each may be only a few miles apart. A common road or trail is used by all, 
enabling families to see one another coming or going. Someone is frequently 
“dropping by’”’ for a meal or to spend the night. Young people promote dances 
or picnics and in localities such as these a crowd can be attracted with little 
difficulty. 

The situation is vastly different however, in sparsely settled districts. With 
the ranch located back from travelled roads or pocketed in a lonely valley, 
women see little of their friends and neighbours and often for weeks at a time 
they see no other white woman. Social activities are limited. To attend a dance 
these people may have to travel thirty or forty miles, with almost as many 
gates to open as there are miles. After a ten- or twelve-hour work-day there is 
usually little incentive to travel such a distance for an evening’s entertainment. 


Problems.—Problems to be met and solved in the ranch home are many and 
diverse, new ones continually presenting themselves. 

Meal hours, especially at noon-time are most irregular. When the cook or 
housewife prepares a meal she never knows until it is over how many mouths 
there will be to feed, or whether they will be in on time, an hour or two late, or 
not at all. It is no wonder that the old time round-up cooks won a reputation 
for bad dispositions. To enjoy life to the full a housewife should be equipped 
with a strong constitution, patience, a good deal of tolerance and a sense of 
humour. She is called upon to nurse the sick and give first-aid to the injured, 
man and beast alike. She must be prepared to shelter in her home anything from 
chilled calves and “setting” hens, to drifting wayfarers. She might be called 
upon to help with the riding, to assist in “tailing up” a cow, or even to fight fire. 

Ranch life is one of hard work and long hours, yet it does have its com- 
pensations. To those with a love for outdoor life, a keen interest in animals and 
a bit of pioneering spirit, the compensations are abundant; true, they are not 
always of a material kind, but as the rancher will tell you “it is a good life”. 


Three hundred and seventy producer records obtained in a study of 
marketing corn in Essex, Kent and the three adjacent counties in Ontario indicate 
a total production of 357,000 bushels in 1939 and 337,000 bushels in 1940 for this 
sample. The division between sales and farm feeding was very nearly equal in 
both years. Thus the proportion sold from the 1939 crop was 49-4 per cent. The 
proportion sold or reported as held for sale of the 1940 crop was 49-1 per cent. 
As between counties, while only a few records were taken in Lambton, Middlesex 
and Elgin Counties, the proportion of the 1940 crop fed or to be fed on farms was 
greatest in these three counties, 76 per cent; in Kent, farm feeding accounted for 
63 per cent and in Essex 43 per cent of the crop. The respective proportions for 
the 1939 crop corn in this area were 79 per cent, 58 per cent, and 41 per cent. 
This trend confirms a conclusion demonstrated in several ways that the import- 
ance of corn as a cash crop diminishes generally from West to East through the 
“husking” belt of Southwestern Ontario. The same evidence shows corn is more 
important on the Northern or Lake St. ‘Clair shore than on the southern or Lake 
Erie shore, where the possibility of growing specialty crops makes for greater 
competition for corn in the farm plan. 


Two studies of land settlement are being undertaken in Western Canada. 
The Economics Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture will co-operate 
with the Department of Farm Management, University of Saskatchewan in a 
study of settlement problems in Northern Saskatchewan. In Alberta a similar 
study will be made in co-operation with the Department of Economics 
University of Alberta. The areas selected for this study are west and north of 
Edmonton. 
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EFFECT OF THE PRICE OF APPLES AND THE COMPETITION OF OTHER FRUITS 
ON THE SALES OF APPLES IN THE CITIES OF THREE RIVERS AND SHERBROOKE 


B. A. CAMPBELL 


Complete reports of the marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
cities of Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and Quebec in 1939 are being prepared by 
the Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the Quebec Departments of Agriculture and Trade and Com- 
merce. A part of this study dealt with monthly receipts of all fresh fruits in 
these three cities. Analysis of the information gathered on the marketing of 
these commodities in Three Rivers and Sherbrooke has been completed and 
shows some interesting relationships between the sales and the prices of apples, 
oranges and bananas in the various months of the year and the extent to which 
these fruits compete with each other. 

Monthly Arrivals of Fruit.—Total receipts of fruits of all kinds by all 
agencies in Three Rivers were approximately 6,365,700 pounds and were valued 
at $215,630. Of the total receipts, 90 per cent was sold to consumers in Three 
Rivers. In Sherbrooke, approximately 12,067,000 pounds of fruit were received 
which were valued at $409,554 of which less than half was ultimately sold to 
Sherbrooke consumers. Sales to points outside these cities account for the 
quantities and the value of the fruit received but not consumed within the 
cities. 

Total monthly arrivals of fresh fruits in Three Rivers and Sherbrooke on a 
basis of both value and volume show similar trends (figures 1 to 4). 

On a basis of value, receipts of fruits in January and February were the 
lowest of the year. Monthly arrivals increased in March, April and May, and 
reached their peak during the summer months of June and July. The value of 
fruit receipts dropped sharply in August in both cities and remained fairly 
stationary in September. Receipts of fruits by value dropped sharply in 
Sherbrooke in November and December while in Three Rivers receipts during 
these months only fell off slightly. 

By volume, receipts in Sherbrooke increased steadily from a low point in 
February to a high peak in October. Though there was the same general trend 
in Three Rivers, receipts in July and August were lower than May. 


Monthly Receipts by Commodity.—Apple receipts shown in figures 1 to 
4 were for the calendar year 1939 and receipts during the first six months of the 
year were therefore produced in 1938. During this period apple receipts in both 
Sherbrooke and Three Rivers were low although in May and June purchases 
in Sherbrooke increased to more than $6,000. The new crop of apples began to 
arrive during the first part of August but local supplies did not reach their peak 
until October and November. In Sherbrooke, 1,609,700 pounds of apples valued 
at $28,965 were received in October, while in Three Rivers, November was the 
peak month with receipts totalling 701,700 pounds valued at $15,328. Apples 
received during the three months of September, October and November totalled 
64-1 per cent by value of the yearly apple receipts in Sherbrooke and 60-3 per 
cent in Three Rivers. 

A large proportion of the apples received during these three months were 
placed in storage for sale during the months of December, January, February, 
March and April. Information was received from wholesalers which gave a 
breakdown of sales during the months when apples were moving in and out of 
storage in 1939. The monthly indexes for apple sales for 1939 in Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers are shown in tables 1 and 2. 

In Sherbrooke and Three Rivers purchases of oranges totalled $84,573 and 
$34,045 respectively in 1939. The new crop of navel oranges began to come on 
the market during the latter part of November, and during December receipts 
of oranges reached their peak, being valued at $17,221 in Sherbrooke and 
$8,053 in Three Rivers. Oranges were not considered a storage commodity and 
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therefore there was only a slight carry-over from month to month. Receipts 
of oranges in both Sherbrooke and Three Rivers were low during the months 
of August to November. 
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FicvurE 1—Monthly Receipts by Value of FieurE 2.—Monthly Receipts by Volume of 
Fresh Fruits in Three Rivers in 1939. Fresh Fruits in Three Rivers in 1939. 


On a basis of value bananas were the most important fruit arriving in 
Sherbrooke and Three Rivers in 1939 and the year’s receipts were valued at 
$111,844 and $68,855 in the two cities respectively. The city of Sherbrooke 
handled bananas in carlots throughout the year while Three Rivers handled 
carlots of bananas only from about the middle of March to the middle of 
November. Receipts of bananas in the four months, May, June, July and 
August, were 66 per cent of the total yearly arrivals in Sherbrooke and 75 per 
cent of those in Three Rivers. The increase in the sales of bananas in these 
four months resulted from other fruits not being of the highest quality during 
this period, together with an extensive advertising campaign and a normal 
increase in the consumption of bananas during the picnic season. Because of 
high perishability there was very little carry-over of bananas by wholesalers 
and retailers from month to month. Imports of bananas into Canada were 
regulated by importing agencies in an effort to adjust supply to demand and 
prevent surpluses. 
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Figure 3.—Monthly Receipts by Value of FieureE 4.—Monthly Receipts by Volume of 
Fresh Fruits in Sherbrooke in 1939. Fresh Fruits in Sherbrooke in 1939. 


Strawberries arrived,in quantity in June and raspberries in July and in the 
latter month in Sherbrooke they displaced bananas as the most important source 
of fruit supplies, receipts being valued at $21,488. 

Receipts of grapes were particularly important in September, October and 
November, when Ontario grapes were arriving on these markets in quantity. 

Receipts of peaches were highest in August and September. Other fruits 
such as plums, cherries, pears and pineapples were also received in these markets 
but were of less importance. 
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Relation of Price to Volume of Sales.—Oranges and bananas are not 
storage fruits and there is very little “carry-over” from month to month, 
therefore the monthly sales indexes were the same as the monthly purchase 
indexes for both these fruits in 1939. For apples, however, storage movements 
had to be taken into consideration and the monthly sales indexes for both 
Sherbrooke and Three Rivers are shown in tables 1 and 2. 


TasLe 1.—MontTHLY INDEXES OF PRICES AND VOLUME OF SALES oF APPLES, ORANGES, AND BANANAS IN 
SHERBROOKE IN 1939 





Apples Oranges Bananas 
Month | | 
Price Sales Price Sales Price Sales 

RIE Meo ctl. Gc oe he Nee AP ics 136-9 73-3 78:3 112-6 95-8 24-6 
Pern ives ihe tc ieee eer an: 113-5 118-4 74-1 55-9 99-7 42-0 
EAC ate sie, he Lin i ue oan 122-1 108-2 75-0 135-1 99-2 64-1 
ERPs lem aeeer en SR Ee Rea Mure, age ea) 135-0 60-4 83-5 13qeo 96-6 59-1 
TR ea 2. eine Shel SAR Aa Oe oe Ee Os Se 155-7 75-7 103-9 115-3 100-3 207 -2 
ANDERS Mierke, 4 Ack Oe ee PD Ee ee a SE 146-2 41-2 118-6 77-0 101-5 214-3 
RTH ae folaet 0 1) Re a eR 111-5 2123 117-1 58-1 101-0 199-5 
AUG Cte 9 SGI A lent en ae aR 34-6 65-1 114-5 95-1 95-8 163-7 
Ur LAL SS) a) pen ek ee ee eA 60-7 113-9 1303 43-1 93-2 92-1 
LECT PEL AGRO TEA, OR eID Oa Pie erie 59-4 152-3 123-3 63-2 92-4 60-4 
PIO CEI DOP ee ee oN coms hoe 62-0 158-9 105-1 31-4 107-4 45-1 
Weecniner: see verry cyt ek. 62-4 S1te3 83-3 275-7 117-1 27-9 
MONTDIY AVELAGe.. auc ies woe - 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





TaBLE 2.—MontTHLy INDEXES oF PRICES AND VoLUME or SALES or APPLES, ORANGES, AND BANANAS IN 
THREE RIVERS IN 1939 











Apples Oranges Bananas 
Month | | 
Price Sales Price Sales Price Sales 

ASIST ae tee OR Rei Ee ns oS 108-1 99-6 80-7 58-3 103-5 8-3 
| Slap ght geen pat ae he hry Ra err 108-1 81-8 76-3 90-3 105-4 11-1 
DUD aeic ys) ane 0 | Sa ae fate 2 poh 2 a 134-9 80-5 75-2 206-9 98-1 46-3 
GS e i Radek MAE ee Bch ne a A 97-9 45-4 80-3 69-0 94-9 76-7 
DL See et viet te Neen oe cera ies Fel 145-7 28-2 100-9 101-0 95-2 223-1 
UTP? Se DEA 21 oa ae ie ee 173-5 14-1 121-0 107-2 93-8 266-6 
AI katy hs ees eC ARe oie: ae en 101-1 26-3 106-2 Ti: 91-4 217-5 
COAG sty SAR MO Sa ok ae 57-7 41-4 114-3 42-5 96-8 192-5 
ese ToENa§ OCs ele oe, | dh A a CO ee a se 51-3 119-9 131-5 55-3 96-2 87-6 
SOCROaCT Ar SRI Meee Sle TR a! st 66-7 175-1 121-6 41-5 90-3 46-4 
PROV OU Dera | see ebere yee i. als oe 69-2 230-1 104-4 46-1 101-1 11-3 
SCE Deis cre tt te ae hes ites ces 85-8 257-6 87-6 304-7 133-3 12-6 
Monthly average.:........:...:. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





The differences in the monthly price indexes of each fruit between the two 
cities resulted from purchases of different grades and varieties of each fruit in 
any one month. 

It would seem apparent from both tables that not only the price of apples, 
oranges and bananas but also the relationship between the prices of these three 
fruits influenced their sale. During the five months of the year, December to 
April, when the price of oranges was below the monthly average, sales of 
oranges made up approximately 60 per cent of the total yearly arrivals of 
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oranges in both cities. Sales of bananas were highest during the period when 
apple and orange prices were relatively high and banana prices remained 
fairly stable. 

Sales of apples were highest in December in spite of a slight increase in 
price. Purchases for holiday use would be partially responsible for this high 
volume. During September, October and November, sales of apples were well 
above average when apple prices were low and orange prices relatively high 
and bananas remained at their relatively stationary level. 

It would seem that because price did influence sales of a particular fruit, 
there was some competition between oranges and apples, particularly in the 
month of December, but sales of bananas probably had little effect on sales of 
apples. When apples were in season very few oranges and bananas were sold. 
During the winter months (December to April) apples were brought out of 
storage and were sold on the same market as oranges. There were few local 
apples available when banana sales reached their peak in May, June, July and 
August. 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANING EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
W. F. Ewert 


During the past year a study of farm mortgage loaning experience was 
undertaken in connection with a broader study of land use and land classification 
in Saskatchewan. The study comprised a total of 1,287 mortgage accounts 
distributed throughout the sixty-five municipal units in south central Saskat- 
chewan for which the economic classification of the land area had been com- 
pleted. The information on these mortgage accounts was obtained through the 
co-operation of six financial institutions representative of the mortgage and life 
insurance companies operating in this area. The accounts and supplementary 
information concerning the mortgaged farms were analysed with a view to 
determining the relationship of appraised values, payment history and status 
of loans to the economic land classification and other economic factors, as well 
as with the social factors which influence the success of loaning operations. 
Emphasis was placed on the history of repayment of loans as an index of the 
success of mortgage lending. The period reviewed was that from 1921 to 1936, 
which coincided with the base period used for establishing the five land classes 
in the economic classification of the land. 


Land Classification.—The economic land classification consisted in grouping 
quarter sections of land into five categories on the basis of their physical and 
economic characteristics. The categories used were designed to indicate the 
suitability of parcels of land for wheat production. The past production of the 
land was the principal economic criterion used in the classification. Five general 
classes of land were set out, as follows: 


Land Class I—‘submarginal for wheat production’ 
Land Class [1—‘marginal for wheat production’ 
Land Classes III, IV and V—‘suitable for wheat production’. 


Land Class II ‘marginal for wheat production’ was the key to the classifica- 
tion. It may be defined as land which can be expected to return little or no 
surplus of revenue over a period of years when operated as a unit of average 
size and under the organization, farming practices and management typical of 
the area. The gross receipts of such land will meet the current operating 
expenses of the farm, maintain the farmer’s capital and allow a moderate 
standard of living for the operator but there will be no net income with which to 
pay rent, or to meet mortgage indebtedness against the land. 
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Land Class I, land which is lower in productivity than Land Class II land, 
does not reach this standard and hence was designated as unsuitable for wheat 
production. Land in classes III, [IV and V has a higher productivity than that 
of Land Class II, and returns a net income above the cost of maintaining the 
farm unit. Such land was considered as being suitable for wheat production. 


Size of Loan and Land Class.—The distribution and the size of loans were 
influenced by the characteristics of the land as reflected in the land classes. 
Land Classes I and II (submarginal and marginal for wheat production), com- 
prising about 48 per cent of the deeded land in the area, included 28 per cent of 
the total number of loans in the sample and only 20 per cent of the principal 
sum loaned on all land classes. Land Class III, comprising slightly more than 
one-third of the deeded land in the area, included approximately one-half of the 
total number of loans and about one-half of the total principal loaned. Land 
Classes IV and V, comprising 17 per cent of the area of deeded land, included 
22 per cent of the loans and 30 per cent of the principal sum loaned. 


TABLE 1.—SizE or LOANS AND APPRAISED VALUES BY LAND CLASSES 























Average Average Average Average 

Number acres s1ze loan appraised 
Land Class of loans secured of per value 

per loan loan acre per acre 
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Appraised Values.—The appraised value of mortgaged land is an index of 
its quality. It reflects the appraiser’s opinion of the earning capacity of the 
land and/or of the values attributed to the land because of locational or other 
features. With the exception of Land Class I, which had a higher average 
appraised value per acre ($19.26) than Land Class II ($17.52), there was a 
progressive increase in the average appraised values from the lower to the 
higher land classes. The disproportionate valuation of farms of Land Class I for 
loaning purposes appears to have been due to an overly optimistic expectation 
of their future production. The sandy loam soils of favourable topography 
which constitute a considerable proportion of Land Class I produced com- 
paratively favourable yields in the first few years of settlement. Since the 
early period, however, such lands have been unable to withstand the conditions 
of high winds and low rainfall and have shown considerable deterioration so that 
their yields have been much lower than would have been expected on the basis 
of their earlier production. 

As an indication of the policies which were followed in making loans it is 
significant that about the same proportion of the appraised value was loaned 
for all land classes. The ratio of the average amount of loss to the average 
appraised value of the secured parcel, or the loan ratio, was the same for loans 
on land of Land Class I as for loans on land of Land Class V, i.e. 36 per cent. 


Annual Payments.—With the same ratio of loans to appraised value for all 
land classes all of the difference in loan paying capacity for different lands must 
be reflected in the appraised values of the secured properties in order to make 
loaning operations equally successful for all lands. Despite the considerable 
difference in valuations for land classes, loaning experience was found to be less 
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successful on the lower land classes than on the higher classes. This would 
suggest either that the differences in appraised values between land classes 
should have been greater, or that the additional hazards of loaning on the poorer 
land classes should have been taken into account by allowing a greater margin 
of security. 

The appraised values of lands at various distances from market were found 
to be closely related to the differences in payment history. The average 
appraised value was from two to three dollars less per acre for lands at a con- 
siderable distance from the local market than for lands near to market. The 
relative discount in appraised values for distance from market was greater for 
Land Classes I and II than for Land Classes III and IV. The discount in 
value for farms over ten miles from market below that for farms from one to five 
miles from market amounted to sixteen per cent for Land Class I and eighteen 
per cent for Land Class II as compared with fourteen per cent for Land Class III 
and eight per cent for Land Class IV. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE ANNUAL PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST BY LAND CLASSES * 





Per $1000 of Per acre 


6 ae 
Per account original loan secured 


Land class | | 
1921-28 1929-36 1921-28 1929-36 1921-28 1929-36 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

I DSc s en ahi 2 lease Oh Mew, > Tet Dit ita weal, Ma 136 Shy 99 Bs 0 69 0 16 
BY Datla) 0 A sepa LN Ree ka ded bora Rg Ze 192 37 125 24 0 83 0 16 
DO se A eas RN rae hove re ay oer 250 49 121 24 1 00 0 20 
I Vara LP Ree sane ear Bla Ri na on 341 63 125 23 il Daze 0 24 
Babe ROTI Cy sat Oke D4 | LP Le A 2 oD) 476 183 128 49 ios 0 59 
ALY fang Clashes. ates ghana See 254 51 123 25 1 03 0 21 


* Number and size of loans as in Table 1. 


The average annual payment (1921-28) per $1,000 of original loan (table 2) 
indicates further that appraisal and loaning was based on a general recognition 
of the differences in the quality of the land in so far as all land classes except 
Land Class I reported the repayment of about the same proportion of the original 
loan. If loans were excessive in relation to the repayment capacity of the land 
they were excessive to about the same degree on all of the four upper land 
classes. On the other hand, they were clearly excessive on Land Class I for 
which the average annual payment for the 1921-28 period was less than ten per 
cent of original principal in contrast with over twelve per cent for the other land 
classes. 

The average annual payment per acre increased progressively from the 
lower to the higher land classes. Experience in loan repayment thus showed a 
strong and direct relationship with the land classification. This relationship, 
while most evident for the 1921-28 period was significant for the whole period 
1921-36. Because of low prices and crop failure during the 1929-36 period farms 
on both good and poor land either had to use up reserves and deplete accumulated 
capital or depend on outside assistance. There was little surplus even on the 
best land wherewith to meet fixed mortgage commitments, 


Size of Farm in Relation to Loaning Experience.—Farm Management 
studies have indicated that the size of the farm business is one of the most 
important management factors related to net farm income. In general the 
larger family farms return greater net incomes than do the smaller farms. An 
analysis of the data by size of farm showed a definitely better payment history 
for larger farms. For the period 1921-28 the average annual payment per acre 
was $0.80 for quarter-section farms, $0.96 for half-section, $1.04 for three- 
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quarter section, $1.19 for one-section farms and $1.23 for farms larger than one 
section. On the other hand, during the 1929-36 period the payments were $0.12, 
$0.19, $0.19, $0.24 and $0.16 per acre respectively, indicating, not only a large 
reduction in payments but also a relative decline in the position of the farms 
larger than one section. In seriously adverse years the large units often incur 
greater losses and indebtedness accumulates more rapidly than for small units. 


Other Factors Related to Loaning Experience.—Among other factors 
influencing the success of loans it was found that the age of operator was of 
considerable importance. There was a tendency for agencies to loan larger 
amounts per acre to men of middle age than to young men and men over fifty 
years of age. The payment record indicated that differences in amounts loaned 
were justified. The average annual payments increased with the increase in 
the age of the borrowers up to the age of fifty years. For ages greater than 
fifty years, however, payments decreased. For the 1921-28 period the average 
annual payment per acre secured was $0.86 for men under 30 years of age, 
$0.96 for men 30-39 years of age, $1.00 for men 40-49 years of age and $0.88 
for men over 50 years of age. 


Marital Status.—The prairie farm is characteristically a family operated 
farm. Out of 847 mortgage loan accounts which reported the marital status 
of the borrower, 74 per cent represented accounts of married men, 23 per cent of 
single men, and 3 per cent of widowed men and women. Loaning agencies were 
willing to lend more money per acre to married men and these men met the 
larger payments better than the other groups repayed the smaller amounts 
loaned to them. Several factors probably account for this fact (table 3). The 
co-operation of the wife and family in the operation of the farm generally adds 
to the effectivences of the farm business. Home and community relationships 
tend to make married men more desirous of maintaining their equity in the farm 
property. In addition, marriage and family life probably result in greater 
stability. 


TABLE 3.— RELATIONSHIP OF MARITAL Status oF BORROWERS TO PAYMENTS ON LOANS 


Average annual payment of 


Number of principal and interest 








accounts ae = 
Marital status with an Per $1000 Per acre 
information sdk id enemies seta Anus Sar coe cs es ne: oi ane ee ee 
1921-28 1929-36 1921-28 1929-36 
No. $ $ s $ $ 
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Foreclosures.—The incidence of loan foreclosure has frequently been used 
as a measure of the successfulness of loaning operations. To the extent that the 
process of foreclosure is not restricted by collection and foreclosure policies it may 
be considered to be a good general index. The more or less “easy” collection 
policy which was followed during the 1921-28 period, and the governmental 
restrictions on foreclosure which were in effect since about 1933 have tended, 
however, to make the incidence of foreclosure a questionable criterion on which to 
base conclusions on the successfulness of loaning operations. The analysis of the 
loans in the study, however, does show that foreclosures were quite definitely 
associated with land class, decreasing with the higher land classes. By the end of 
the first eight-year period 1921-26, 22-4 per cent of the loans which had been 
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placed on Land Class I land had been foreclosed, while 4:2 per cent of loans for 
Land Class II, 2:7 per cent for Land Class III, 1:2 per cent for Land Class IV, 
and none of the loans for Land Class V had been foreclosed. By the end of the 
sixteen-year period 1921-36 the proportion of foreclosed loans for Land Class I 
had increased to 31:7 per cent. With the exception of Land Class V there was 
also an increase in foreclosures for the other land classes. Foreclosures in Land 
Classes II, III and IV at the end of the sixteen-year period averaged over 9 per 
cent of the total number of loans made in these land classes. 


NOTES 


At the end of the 1940 financial year, there were 1,166 credit unions chartered 
in the nine provinces of Canada with a membership of more than 200,000 and 
total assets of over $25,000,000. There were 377 in the three Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia having 199, New Brunswick 132, and Prince Edward Island 46. In 
addition to the 557 credit unions included for Quebec in the above Canadian 
totals, there are six caisses régionales with assets of $3,695,497. Ontario had 67 
chartered unions and an indefinite number probably 20 which had not yet 
obtained charters under the new Act for they had been organized during a period 
when charters were not being issued in that province. In Western Canada where 
Credit Union Acts date from 1937 there were 35 credit unions incorporated in 
Manitoba, 52 in Saskatchewan, 35 in Alberta and 438 in British Columbia. Share 
capital for credit unions in Canada totalled about $5,000,000 and loans since 
inception had passed the $115,000,000 mark. 








An economic classification of land in fifty-six municipal units in south central 
Saskatchewan has been completed by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of 
Farm Management, University of Saskatchewan. The classification shows that 
39-3 per cent of the acreage was placed in Land Class I (sub-marginal for wheat), 
18-3 per cent in Land Class II, 28-6 per cent in Land Class ITI, 12-0 per cent 
in Land Class IV and 1-8 per cent in Land Class V. 

In Land Class I, 78 per cent of the land was occupied, 12 per cent vacant 
and 10 per cent abandoned. Land in Land Class V was all occupied and none 
vacant or abandoned. Only 19 per cent of the land in Land Class I was broken. 
In Land Class II, 65:4 per cent was broken while in Land Class V, 98:6 per cent 
of the land was broken. In Land Class I, 51-3 per cent of the land is already 
publicly owned while in Land Class IL only 11 per cent is publicly owned and 
in Land Class V, 3 per cent is publicly owned. 


“More Farmers for Western Canada” is the title of a pamphlet by Andrew 
Stewart, University of Alberta. This pamphlet is one of the contemporary affairs 
series published under the auspices of the Institute of International Affairs. It is 
published by Ryerson Press, Toronto. The price is twenty-five cents. 


Corrections.—In the June, 1941, issue of The Economic Annalist there were 
several errors. P. 37—Table 1, third column from the left, Places of business, 
1933-34, 2,223 should read 3,223. P. 38—table 2, third column, Value of plant, 
$38,260,065 should read $38,265,055. P. 42—line 7, purusance should read 
pursuance. P. 42—last paragraph, line 1, the word Allens should read Allans. 
P. 42—Footnote 1, Rockiees should read Rockies. P. 43—line 9, cattlement 
should read cattlemen. P. 44—fifth paragraph, line 2, animals husbandry 
should read animal husbandry. P. 45—line 2, deterriorated should read 
deteriorated. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


With the end of the third quarter of 1941 in view, it is now possible to take 
stock of certain economic occurrences. The first estimate of the production of 
field crops has been issued and indicates material reduction in the production of 
wheat and oats with a substantial increase in production of barley and flax seed. 
Supplies of hay will be considerably lighter, particularly in central Canada. 
Farmers in deficit areas of supplies of feed will probably find it necessary to 
use wheat to make up the shortage. In the meantime, prices of coarse grains 
have advanced and prices of animal products reached 100:°3 as of September 
12th; in other words, this index has passed the level of the base year 1926. 
Export trade to the United States and United Kingdom has shown substantial 
increase and the total export trade for eight months ending August 1941 was 
$1,029,991 compared with $759,469 excluding gold. The new bacon agreement 
provides a basis for farmer’s production programs and increased shipments of 
both fresh and processed fruits and vegetables all point to expanding require- 
ments for Canadian food products. The domestic market continues to be very 
active and the physical volume of business has reached new peaks. Payrolls 
are higher and both wholesale and retail prices have moved upward. 


Prices.—The index of wholesale prices rose to 91-1 in July and the average 
of the weekly indexes in August was 91:6 but for the week ending September 
12, this index was 92:4. In the case of farm products, the index was 71-7 
in July and averaged 72-2 in August. A further advance occurred in the first 
half of September for the index rose to 73-8; the index of field product prices 
being 57-9 for the week ending September 12th and that of animal products 
being 100-3. This index was 58:4 in August 1939 and is now 73-8, an advance 
of 26:4 per cent. — 


Retail Sales.—The Bureau of Statistics reports that customers spent 19 per 
cent more money in retail stores in July 1941 than they spent in July 1940 
but 8 per cent less than they spent in June of this year. 

Sales in retail food stores were 20 per cent higher than in July 1940 and 
sales for the first seven months of this year were 12 per cent more than those 
in the first seven months of 1940. Allowance must be made for increases in 
retail prices. In July 1940, the cost of living index was 105-6 whereas it was 
111-9 this year. The index of retail prices of food was 105-3 in July 1940 
compared with 116-6 in July 1941. 


Prices in Other Countries.—The United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index for June 1941 was 12-4 per cent higher than that for June 1940 and 
8-9 per cent higher than the December index. Comparable figures for Canada 
are 10-3 per cent, an advance from June 1940 and a 6:3 per cent. 
over December. 

The Board of Trade index for the United Kingdom in 
increase of 13-4 per cent for the previous year and a rise of 2: 
first half of this year. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 





Wholesale Prices 1926100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926=100 





Urban Farm 


Year Living Living | Physical | Industrial} Indus- 
Allcom-| Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of|  pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction wages 

(1) (2) (3) ( =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 

1913... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 79-7 EO OGG re oc Satetetell's cin Seaham 53-7 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 80-0 SOLO aM Seas Maal a ere 54-4 
1915... 70:4 HATA 76-9 79°2 81-6 ot UP Seen fpreren aya een GAs 54-8 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88°4 92-3 88-3 QSeG Tl Posies eee ee 58-8 
1917.. 114-3 130-0 134°3 119-6 104-5 UTM Gt aR PR CEL I LS 67-4 
1918.. 127-4 132-9 132-0 134:7 118-3 WS ae emnte tenchon tate Cc 78-0 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 130-0 143-0 71°3 65-5 93-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 150°5 170-7 75:0 69-9 111-5 
192 1h 110-0 102-8 100:3 108°5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
192275). 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 06-7 
1923... 98-0 79°8 73°3 95-1 D2 if, 127-9 85-5 83-8 98 - 9 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 119-5 125i 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1925... 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 120-6 123-6 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121:8 120-9 100-0 100- 100-0 
1927.3 97°7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119°5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
LOS ae. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114:3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929... 95-6 100:8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930... 86-6 82:3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
LOG wee 72-2 56°3 43°6 77°6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60:7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 95-4 
OSS aes 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 79-7 76:8 90-3 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 97:8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
LOponee 12°1 63°5 57°3 74:0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1] 
1936... 74:6 69-4 65:8 75°3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937... 84:-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938... 78°6 73:6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939... 75°4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85:8 105:6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-6. 

1940 1935-39 = 100 
May... 82-1 68-0 58-2 84-3 104 OP aie ieverers 117-8 T2828 9 al akan terete. ‘ 
June... 81-6 64-3 52-9 83-5 LOZ Os Mist ste cers sr aleiere 120-0 bye Wicd ea coat 
July... 82-4 64-6 53-0 83-9 LOS Ga eae eee 120-9 191 eee 
Aug.. 82-7 62-7 50-4 83:3 105-9 110-3 128-6 148 Oe eiiehyaa ars 
Sept.: 83-1 63-8 50°7 85-8 LOGE4N wiiccirstetecatevers 130-1 L483: Gi hersrereceierets 
Obi 2. 83°3 64-6 51-1 87-3 1072 Oatltarsteetecrice 129-0 146-4 roe canta 
Nov. 84-0 66-9 §2°5 91-0 LOZ Biv ere ciste sete ots 129-7 146°90F asialolse vile 
Dec. 84-2 67-1 52-5 91-6 10520 icreeuee 128-3 14026: jaca oe 

1941 
Jan 84-6 67-2 53-6 90-0 JOR“ S4U on tsees 130-5 145 eee 
Feb 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 LOSe Qual eeentaaer. 126-1 138° 35 loseisaleent 
Mar 85-9 69-1 55-6 91-8 LOS 22) Wil stele ciara 124-0 1335 hl erence: ots 
April 86-6 69-5 55:9 92-2 108-6 112-3 127-9 130 +B Geo ereets 

ay 88-5 69-6 55-5 93-3 LOO a aa ae 132-0 14353 is eae 
June 90-0 71:0 57-1 94-3 TLO Saw Rest oes ee 135-3 14953 Meee eta, sree 
July 91-1 71-7 57-1 96-1 PS ete a, 138-5 cE Ve ee 
Aug 91-8 72-1 56°7 97-9 DES ENA iter, des 141-2 LOG a eee eee 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1938-41. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1940 (fall) mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 
Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 
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Price Control.—The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has been transferred 
from the Department of Labour to the Department of Finance. Its powers have 
been widened, particularly in relation to other controls set up either as part of 
the wartime control or peace-time regulatory bodies such as Provincial Milk 
Control Boards. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board now has power to 
overrule decisions of such bodies in respect to establishment of prices and 
provision has been made for licensing all retail businesses. 


Lend-Lease.—These terms have never been used in respect to Canada’s 
trade agreements with the United Kingdom but it is perhaps wise to recognize 
that this country long ago established credits in favour of Great Britain to 
enable the financing of purchases in this country. Processed apples in quantity 
have been shipped at less than cost. Funds from the Dominion Treasury have 
been used to support prices of hogs and thus stimulate production and ensure 
supplies for the United Kingdom and the Provincial Governments in Eastern 
Canada have bonused hog production. Cheese production is bonused by the 
Dominion Government, the Quebec Government and the Ontario Government. 


Physical Volume of Business.—The index of physical volume of business 
advanced more than three points in July and industrial production advanced. 
one point. The August indexes are shown in the table on page 66. Present 
indications are that further expansion has taken place. In July mineral pro- 
duction, manufacturing including flour production, tobacco releases, live stock 
slaughterings, rayon imports, iron and steel imports and production of commercial 
automotive vehicles showed the greatest gains. Construction declined precipi- 
tously. 


Live Stock.—A detailed discussion of the bacon situation appears else- 
where in this issue of The Annalist and the completion of arrangements for a 
new contract covering 600 million pounds of bacon is all that need be mentioned 
in this review. 

Marketings of cattle were 756,529 head this year to September 11th com- 
pared with 728,051 head in this period of 1940. Other comparisons for this 
period show that marketings of calves have been 600,486 and 419,429 respec- 
tively; marketings of hogs were 3,987,560 head compared with 3,217,893 in 
more than nine months of 1940. Marketings of sheep have been about 24,800 
head more than in the comparable period of the previous year. 


Dairy Products.—Cheese production was about 5 per cent lower in August 
1941 compared with August 1940. The decrease occurred in all provinces except 
Ontario and British Columbia. The total production for 1941 to the end of 
August was 98-5 million pounds. 

Creamery butter production was about 5 per cent more than that of August 
1940. Total output for the first eight monhs of 1941 was 201-2 million pounds 
compared with 187-7 million pounds in 1940. 

Output of evaporated milk was 22 per cent higher than in July 1940 but 
14 per cent less than in June of this year. Skim milk powder production 
declined 4 per cent as compared with July 1940 and was 18 per cent less than in 
June 1940. 


Cash Income.—Cash income from the sale of farm products in the Prairie 
Provinces in the first half of 1941 was $155,540,000 compared with $89,594,000 
in the first half of 1940, an average of $76,305,000 for the five year period 
1936-1940. These estimates are based on reports of marketings and prices 
received by farmers for the principal farm products. The largest increase in 
farm cash income occurred in Saskatchewan. The second largest was in Alberta 
and Manitoba was in third position. 
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CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION IN CANADA, 1941 
J. HE. O’MEaArRA 


Every province in Canada now has in its statutes, legislation governing 
the incorporation of agricultural co-operative associations and co-operative 
societies for the production and distribution of commodities. This has been 
true only since 1938 for not until then was legislation providing for co-operative 
associations enacted in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. The other 
provinces had legislation pertaining to co-operatives prior to 1938. 

Ontario and Manitoba still require co-operatives to incorporate under The 
Companies Act but in other provinces apparently it has been felt that these 
organizations should have legislation which will provide specifically for the form 
of organization usually associated with any business conducted on a co-operative 
basis. 

Incorporation of any business provides certain safeguards. By it a cor- 
poration is created which is separate and distinct from the membership so that 
suit for recovery of debt is directed against the corporation rather than against 
the individual members. All acts include the principle of limited liability which 
means that the latter are liable only for the amount remaining unpaid on their 
share subscriptions or their membership fees. Such a feature is a valuable aid 
in raising share capital. 

Procedure to incorporate a co-operative association in Canada is much the 
same in each province. An application, which is usually termed a memorandum 
of association, is signed by the number of people required by the act and for- 
warded to the Provincial Secretary, the Registrar of Companies or other govern- 
ment official designated to receive such documents. This application usually 
states the name of the association, the place of business, the objects, the amount 
and kinds of capital stock and the value of the shares. It is generally required 
that the proposed by-laws of the association accompany such an application. 
These by-laws are the rules and regulations which govern the various aspects 
of the operation of the proposed association. They must comply with the act 
and include provisions for bonding of officers and employees, fixing the fiscal 
year, procedure for and dates of the annual meeting. 

The characteristics by which co-operatives are identified to-day sprang 
from the rules or principles enunciated by “The Equitable Society of Rochdale 
Pioneers” which was formed in England in 1844. This was the first truly 
successful co-operative venture of which there is any complete record and it is 
remarkable that the principles upon which these pioneers decided to conduct 
their business have remained practically unchanged throughout the years. 
They have been modified in some instances in order to conform to local problems 
but a review of co-operative legislation in Canada in 1941—almost 100 years since 
the founding of the first successful co-operative business venture—reveals that 
the Rochdale principles are still regarded as a sound basis upon which to operate 
co-operative business. 

Briefly the principles of co-operation are as follows: 


(1) Democratic control—each member has but one vote in the affairs of the 
association, irrespective of the number of shares held. 

(2) Return on invested capital is limited to a fixed rate or to the prevailing 
current rate. 


(3) All profits of the association, after paying proper expenses and setting 
aside certain amounts for reserves, are distributed among the members in pro- 
portion to the volume of business done. 

There are certain other rules characteristic of co-operative business but 
they are not as important as the three mentioned above. They are more flexible 
and thus capable of much wider interpretation, depending on local circumstances. 
A review of legislation, in so far as it provides for these three main principles, 
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should serve to indicate to some extent the nature of the associations now 
operating under these acts. 

There are twelve separate enactments in Canada directly enabling co- 
operative associations to incorporate. Each of the nine provinces has an act 
respecting co-operative associations and Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have complementary acts relating to producer or marketing associations. 


Dominion Legislation.—There is no Dominion Act providing for the incor- 
poration of co-operative associations. In 1908, an Act respecting Industrial 
and Co-operative Societies passed the House of Commons but was defeated in 
the Senate. Six attempts were made since then to pass such an act for the 
Dominion but without success. 

However, associations can incorporate under The Companies Act. They 
are organized as joint stock companies and their co-operative nature is set 
forth in the by-laws. Some co-operative companies in Canada are incorporated 
by special acts of the Dominion Parliament. 

In May 1939, the Dominion Parliament provided assistance and encourage- 
ment to the co-operative marketing of agricultural products in the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939. The main purpose of the Act is 
to make it possible for an organization of producers operating on a co-operative 
plan to finance its producers through the marketing period. This is accomplished 
through a Dominion guarantce against loss on an initial payment to producers, 
the amount of which is agreed to by the co-operative association and the 
Dominion Government. Eight associations embracing a large range and volume 
of farm commodities operated under this Act in 1940. The Act applies to 
practically all farm production except wheat for which a special act was provided 
called the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act 1939. In principle and purpose 
this Act is similar to the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Co-operative Associations Act was passed in 
1938. Prior to this time co-operatives in this province were incorporated by 
special act of the legislature but with an increase in the interest in co-operative 
marketing and coincident with a proposal to organize credit unions it was felt 
that an act should be passed. The Act is under the administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the registrar of co-operative associations 1s 
the Deputy Minister of Agriculture. This Act provides for the appointment 
of a supervisor and his duties and powers are outlined. Being one of the newer 
Acts, the experience gained in other provinces has been utilized to a large extent 
in framing this legislation, 


Nova Scotia.—The first co-operative act in this province was passed in 
1908,—The Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations Act. Prior ta 
the passage of this Act such co-operative organizations as were incorporatect 
were set up either under The Companies Act or by special act of the legislature. 

An act providing for the incorporation of Farmers’ Co-operative Societies 
was passed in 1914 and revised in 1923. 

The 1908 Act did not provide for democratic control since each member 
voted on a basis of shares held and consequently a new act was passed in 
1935 which provides for the incorporation of co-operatives on a basis which is 
more generally accepted as embodying the principles of the co-operative form of 
business organization. The new Act is, in effect, a part of The Companies Act. 
All the co-operative requirements must be embodied in the articles of association, 
which must have the approval of the inspector before the memorandum of 
association is approved and submitted to the Provincial Secretary for registration. 
Supervision of the associations is under the Department of Agriculture. 

There have been no incorporations under the 1908 Act since 1935. The 
Act of 1923 is now inoperative and all future incorporations will come under 
the new Act. 
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New Brunswick.—This province passed The Co-operative Associations Act 
in 1938. Prior to this time, associations were incorporated under The Companies 
Act and were not supervised. The new Act is very similar to the Prince Edward 
Island Act. Supervision is under a full time officer of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Quebec.—Quebec has three acts dealing specifically with co-operatives. 
One has reference only to the Quebec Federated Co-operative and merely enabled 
three independently operating associations to federate their activities. Its 
title is an Act to incorporate the Société Coopérative Fédérée des Agriculteurs de 
la Province de Québec. The Co-operative Agricultural Associations Act of 
1908 governs the incorporation of local marketing or producers’ co-operatives, 
most of which become members of and deal with the Federated Co-operative. 
The Co-operative Syndicates Act of 1909 was designed primarily to provide for 
the incorporation of “caisses populaires” or credit unions but the Act sets out 
as objects of the associations “to study, protect and defend the economic interests 
of the labouring classes”. Since this phrase is capable of very wide inter- 
pretation, consumers’ co-operative societies may and do incorporate under this 
Act. One difficulty noted, however, is the clause which says the association 
may “buy for re-sale to the association only”. By this the society is prevented 
from catering to transient trade or to people who wish to patronize the 
association without becoming members. However, this is a minor difficulty 
and it is reported that consumers’ co-operatives in Quebec are operating quite 
satisfactorily under the provisions of this Act. 


Ontario.—Co-operatives in Ontario incorporate under Part XII of The 
Companies Act, which was added as an amendment in April, 1917. Prior to this 
time incorporations were made under special legislation or under The Companies 
Act. In the latter instance co-operative characteristics were embodied in the 
by-laws or rules and regulations. The Act is administered from the office of 
the Provincial Secretary and although the Department of Agriculture has a 
Co-operation and Markets Branch it has no control over the incorporation of 
societies. Annual returns are required to be filed with the Provincial Secretary. 


Manitoba.—First co-operative legislation in Canada was passed by this 
province in June 1887. The Act was enlarged and revised in 1902, 1913, 1916 
and 1925. Among other things, these revisions provided for the appointment 
of a registrar who was to supervise the issue of charters and keep records of 
the associations. Subsequently it was found that centralization of the records 
and information on all corporations in the province—co-operative and otherwise 
—was necessary and, in 1932, The Co-operative Associations Act of 1925 along 
with fifteen other acts was repealed and made part of The Companies Act. 
Registration is now under the office of the Provincial Secretary and co-operatives 
are incorporated under Part VII of The Companies Act, Revised Statutes of 
Manitoba, 1940. It is reported that no inconvenience has resulted from this 
move and there is still a Registrar or Supervisor of Co-operative Associations, 
and no co-operative corporation may be created nor any by-laws filed without 
his approval. 


Saskatchewan.—This province has two acts concerning co-operatives in 
general—The Co-operative Marketing Associations Act and The Co-operative 
Associations Act. Besides these there are a few incorporations under special 
provincial legislation and under The Companies Acts of the province and the 
Dominion. 


The Co-operative Associations Act was passed in 1913, the original title 
being The Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act. With the passing of the 
years, new types of co-operative organization were proposed which apparently 
could not be organized under the existing Act. Accordingly, some companies 
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were forced to seek authorization under special acts of the legislature. This 
situation led to the passage of The Co-operative Marketing Associations Act 
in 1925. 

In general the policy in Saskatchewan has been to provide separate acts 
for the different phases of co-operative activity. It is reported that this policy 
makes for less cumbersome and more understandable legislation, 

Administration of the two acts directly concerned with co-operatives is 
under the Department of Agriculture and the Commissioner of Co-operation 
and Markets is charged with the registration, direction and organization of 
the associations. 


Alberta.—Like Saskatchewan, Alberta has two co-operative acts—one 
relating to marketing or producer associations and one for other types. The 
Co-operative Associations Act was assented to in March 1913 and The Co- 
operative Marketing Associations Act in 1924. Administration is in the hands 
of the Co-operative Activities Branch of the Department of Trade and Industry 
and the duties and powers of the Supervisor of Co-operative Activities are 
outlined in The Co-operative Activities Supervision Act. The Act of 1913 was 
later repealed and a new Act passed in 1937. 


British Columbia.—Co-operatives in this province are incorporated under 
The Co-operative Associations Act, 1920. Previous legislation consisted of 
The Co-operative Associations Act, 1911, and The Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1911. Administration is handled by the Registrar of Companies 
and returns and reports are filed in his office. 


Formation.—The application for incorporation of a co-operative must be 
signed by a certain number of persons who declare their intention to become 
members of the proposed association. The number required varies in each 
province. Under The Co-operative Agricultural Associations Act of Quebec, 
twenty-five signatures are needed while other acts require but five. In Nova 
Scotia the persons must be resident in the province and The Quebec Co-operative 
Syndicates Act specifies that they be residents of an area defined in the by-laws. 
The marketing Act in Saskatchewan demands that they be residents of the 
province. Manitoba requires that in the formation of marketing associations 
the original applicants be producers of the commodity to be marketed. 

The name of the proposed association must also be submitted. Every 
province except Nova Scotia, Quebec and Alberta requires that the word 
“co-operative” form part of the name. Five provinces require that the word 
“limited” also be included but in British Columbia the words “company” and 
limited” are specifically ruled out but the use of one of the words “association”, 

“society”, “union”, “exchange” or some similar word approved by the Registrar 
is required. 


Capital.—In order to ensure flexibility and democratic control it is desirable 
that co-operatives be allowed to increase or decrease their share capital when 
such a change is deemed necessary for carrying out the objects of the company. 

Quebec and British Columbia allow an increase or decrease to be made 
merely by leaving the matter with the co-operative itself. In other provinces 
the procedure is more complicated but generally the method is to have ‘approval 
by the provincial supervisor of a by-law passed by the association. 

Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia require procedure under the terms of 
The Companies Act where application is made for supplementary letters patent 
authorizing the increase. 

The Co-operative Associations Act in Alberta requires no direct statement 
regarding the number of shares and it may be presumed that there is no hmit. 

Shares are usually redeemable by co- -operative associations and may be 
re-issued or are destroyed as required in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Alberta. In Quebec only the preferred shares are redeemable. Under the 
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Co-operative Syndicates Act in Quebec shares are redeemable but a limit tc the 
amount which may be so redeemed is set by the by-laws. In Saskatchewan 
the capital of societies under The Co-operative Associations Act may be reduced 
only by a by-law of the association after certain processes have been instituted 
under The Companies Act. Manitoba legislation, along with the marketing 
associations acts in Saskatchewan and Alberta, allows for redemption provided 
the liabilities of the association do not exceed 50 per cent of the assets. 
British Columbia co-operatives may redeem and re-issue their own shares but 
Ontario requires action under the terms of The Companies Act. 

In all provinces, the share capital may be subscribed and paid for in instal- 
ments. Shares must be paid for in cash and cannot be issued for other considera- 
tions. In Saskatchewan and Manitoba, associations may be incorporated with 
or without share capital. In the latter case, financing is by membership 
certificates or by deductions from returns. In Quebec (Co-operative Agricultural 
Associations Act) there are both preferred and common shares at par value of 
ten dollars each. Holders of preferred shares cannot attend or vote at general 
meetings. Under the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates Act the par value of each 
share may not be less than one dollar. 

The principle of limited return on invested share capital is provided for 
in every act except The Co-operative Syndicates Act in Quebec. In Nova 
Scotia the specimen articles of association limit the rate to not more than 5 per 
cent. Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta (The Co-operative Marketing 
Associations Act) allow up to 8 per cent. 

Since one of the purpose of incorporation is to limit the extent of liability 
of the individual members each act states specifically that this liability extends 
only to the amount of the subscribed holding of the member whether fully paid 
up or not. In Nova Scotia, the section of The Companies Act dealing with 
liability of members applies to co-operatives. 

Usually the Acts do not set a limit to the number of shares which may 
be held by an individual member but Quebec (The Co-operative Agricultural 
Associations Act) sets a minimum of five shares and a maximum of ten. Alberta 
(marketing) confines the individual holding to one-tenth of the total number of 
shares by a clause in the specimen articles of association. In Manitoba no 
member may hold more than one-twentieth of the total number of shares. 
Other acts place no limit but a limit is usually fixed by the by-laws. 

Shares in a co-operative are not transferable unless the transfer has the 
approval of the board of directors. Some acts permit transfers to be made 
only on the death of the holder and then only to a person nominated by the 
holder and approved by the board. Such a provision may be found in the 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Alberta Acts. 


Patronage Refunds.—The principle of co-operation which provides for the 
return of the surplus earned, to patrons or members in proportion to the amount 
of business done with the association is probably the most important. This 
principle is recognized in all Canadian Acts with the exception of The Quebec 
Co-operative Syndicates Act but in this case provision for patronage dividends 
is usually made in the by-laws of a society. 

Non-member patrons are specifically mentioned in the Acts of New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. New Brunswick and 
Manitoba provide that this class may receive patronage refunds at not less than 
one-half of the rate declared for members. This refund may not be received 
in cash but only as a credit to a share capital account until one share has 
been fully paid for. Alberta provides that non-member patrons must sign an 
application for membership before receiving any dividends and then only on 
account of one share and never in cash. The other provinces mentioned leave 
the matter in the hands of the directors who may or may not include non- 
member patrons when apportioning the surplus. The rate and policy is usually 
set out in the by-laws. 
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Under the Quebec Co-operative Agricultural Associations Act, patronage 
refunds, if declared, must be credited to the shareholder producers “in proportion 
to the volume of purchases and sales by each of them, in the books of the 
alee on account of a preferred share to be delivered to them when fully 
paid up”. 

Some Acts have provision for the declaration of different dividend rates on 
different commodities. This is not mandatory but is included in most association 
by-laws in order to insure equitable distribution of the surplus. Patronage 
dividends must be paid or credited according to the Acts but since the pertinent 
clauses usually contemplate a flat rate of dividend over all commodities some 
organizers and provincial officials feel that the association should include in its 
operational policy, as defined by the by-laws, the provision for differential 
dividends. 


V oting.—Ewvery Act specifically provides that each member shall have but 
one vote, thus ratifying the co-operative principle of democratic control. Proxy 
voting is not allowed except where a delegate to a federation meeting may vote 
for the society or association he represents as well as any other which may 
select him as its official spokesman at the meeting. This has been criticized in 
some quarters as violating the principle of democratic control since locals or 
constituent societies have variable membership and thus a society with a large 
number of members may have but one vote compared with another society with 
much smaller membership. Some federations of co-operatives are in favour of 
voting power being determined on a basis of dollar volume of business done by 
the local. British Columbia allows voting by proxy in the election of directors. 





Surplus.—After paying all operating expenses and before paying any 
return on invested capital most acts require the setting aside of an amount for 
a reserve fund. Ontario allows up to 20 per cent but the usual rate is not less 
than 10 per cent. Quebec allows the amount to be decided by the by-laws as 
do the marketing associations Acts in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
provide also for an educational or propagational fund. 


Supervision.—In every Act except those of Ontario and British Columbia, 
provision is made for the appointment of a supervisor of the associations which 
incorporate under the Act. The agricultural societies in Quebec report to the 
Department of Agriculture and this Department is quite active in directing and 
guiding the rural co-operatives throughout the province. Besides this there is 
provision in the Act for the appointment of an examiner and auditor of co-opera- 
tives. Ontario has a Co-operation and Markets Branch in the Department of 
Agriculture which looks after the rural co-operatives. Official supervision and 
regulation in these three provinces is, however, vested in the Registrar of 
Companies or the Provincial Secretary. 


The supervisors are given very wide powers under the terms of other 
Provincial Acts and usually have the right to refuse the application of any 
association which they believe to be unworthy. Annual reports are usually filed 
with them and Saskatchewan in particular has a complete record of returns of 
co-operative associations dating from the passage of the Act in 1913. The 
appointment of such an official relieves the registrar of companies of the burden 
of supervising these new and sometimes complicated organizations and it also 
provides for a considered and judicious expansion of the movement. 

Annual returns to the Supervisor or the registrar of companies are certified 
by competent auditors. In Saskatchewan, the auditors must be chartered 
accountants, municipal auditors, or any qualified person approved by the 
Registrar. In Alberta the auditor must be approved by the Minister of Trade 
and Industry. 
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General Provisions.—Restrictions on the use of the word “ co-operative ” 
in the official name of the association are customary. This has been done to 
prevent unscrupulous promoters from capitalizing on the popular appeal that the 
co-operative idea has. Accordingly all the Acts, with the exception of those 
of Nova Scotia, Quebec and Alberta, declare the word “co-operative” must be 
used in the title and may only be used when incorporated under the Act regarding 
co-operative associations or under an Act expressly allowing the use of the word. 
Clauses or sections prohibiting indiscriminate use of the word “co-operative” are 
found in the Acts of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan (The Co-operative Associations Act) Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. Such a provision, however, has force only when the provincial co-operative 
activities are supervised rather carefully by a man who is quite familiar with 
the principles of co-operation. 

In order to protect infant associations from early failure co-operative leaders 
have long insisted on cash trading at all times. In fact, some insist that the 
rule of ‘all cash, no credit” should be considered as one of the main principles 
of co-operation but this has yet to be universally accepted. However, some of 
the more advanced legislation in Canada provides that co-operatives must do 
all business on a cash basis when the paid-up share capital is less than $5,000. 
Business may be done on credit only when the capital is over this amount 
and after approval by three-quarters of the members. These provisions are 
found in the Acts of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In the two latter provinces, they are found in the Acts concerning 
co-operative associations and not in those concerning marketing co-operatives. 

In New Brunswick and Alberta over-expansion of co-operative activities 
resulting in geographical overlapping has been foreseen and these provinces 
require that no new association may set up in business within five miles of 
another unless such an application first has the approval and consent of the 
inspector. 

Fees for registration of association are usually appended in a schedule to 
the Act and in most cases are very nominal. 

Dissolution of an association is carried out in the usual manner prescribed 
for the winding-up of companies. It may be brought about originally by request 
of the members of the association or upon the Registrar being satisfied that the 
association is no longer in business. Usually the Acts require the consent of 
two-thirds of the membership. New Brunswick provides for dissolution when 
the membership falls to less than ten. 


Under the auspices of the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, there are 
now over 410 study groups dealing with specific subjects as follows: Why 
Organize, 81; Public Speaking, 68; Credit. Union, 180; Foods and Health, 15; 
Homemaking, 32; Co-operative Implements Association, 23; Co-operation, 4; 
Forage Crop Seeds, 2; Municipal Medicine, 1; What Part Should Farmers Take 
in Making Canadian Wheat Policy? 4. 

There is an average membership of ten per group. Besides the above, 
there are a large number of discussion groups among the French-speaking 
Canadians, taking up the subjects of Co-operation, Credit Unions, and Why 
Organize, in their own language. The Mennonite groups, as well as the French 
Canadian, work in co-operation with the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture. 

In addition, 36 elevator association boards of the Manitoba Pool Elevators 
Limited meet as study groups to discuss the outline, ‘‘ What Part Should 
Farmers Take in Making Canadian Wheat Policy? ” 


The urban population of the Ukraine $.8.R. has doubled during the last 15 
years increasing from 5,374,000 at the 1926 census, to 11,196,000 in 1939. The 
major cities of over 250,000 population include in order of size, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Odessa, Rostov-on-Don, Dnepropetrovsk, Stalino and Zoporozhye. 
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BACON FOR BRITAIN 
H. K. Lecxm 


When the Minister of Agriculture, Hon. James G. Gardiner, announced on 
August 28 that final negotiations respecting the 1941-42 bacon agreement had 
been completed, it was evident that the hog producers and meat packers of 
Canada were confronted with a new challenge. The fact that Canada has pres- 
ently become the major source of Great Britain’s imported bacon is now 
apparent. By the time this article appears in print, it is probable that shipments 
on the 1940-41 contract of 425-6 million pounds will have been completed, and 
the task of supplying 600 million pounds in the succeeding twelve months will 
have begun. 

During the period covered by the first two bacon agreements, commencing 
November, 1939, and ending in October, 1941, Canada will have shipped to the 
United Kingdom approximately 756 million pounds of bacon, hams, and other 
pork cuts with an estimated value at packing plants of around 133 million dollars. 
The greater part of this product, probably over 70 per cent of the total, was 
in the form of Wiltshire sides. In addition to Wiltshires and cuts, considerable 
quantities of edible pork offals, including kidneys, hvers and tongues, and lard, 
have also been shipped. To provide this volume of export product required the 
carcasses of about 64 million hogs, which represents about 60 per cent of the 
11 million hogs slaughtered in inspected packing plants in Canada in the 1939-40 
and 1940-41 hog marketing years. To illustrate the tremendous expansion in 
the bacon export business during the last two years, it may be interesting to 
note that Canada’s bacon exports to the United Kingdom in the 9 years imme- 
diately prior to the outbreak of World War II (1930-38) totalled only slightly 
over 900 million pounds. This represents the product of about 7-8 million hogs, 
or 27-5 per cent of total marketings of about 28-4 million head during that 
period. 

Before discussing the terms of the 1941-42 agreement, it might be well to 
review briefly the predon ninating features of the 1940-41 hog marketing year. 


Production.—With the hog marketing year! drawing to a close as this is 
being written, it now appears certain that the 1940-41 inspected slaughter of hogs 
in Canada will exceed 6 million head, or a 29 per cent increase over slaughterings 
of 43 million head in the preceding year, which in turn was 46-5 per cent above 
slaughterings of 34 million in 1938-39. By far the heaviest period of production 
this year was in the first quarter, October to December, when 32 per cent of the 
slaughterings occurred at an average rate of 153,000 head per week. In the 
second quarter, January to March, slaughterings were also heavy making up 25:6 
per cent of the total, and averaging 121 000 weekly. The third quarter, which 
normally has about as large a slaughter as the second, this year accounted for 
about 23:2 per cent of the total, averaging 110,000 hogs weekly. In the final 
quarter, July to September, slaughterings will hardly average more than 89,000 
hogs per week, or only 19 per cent of the total for the year. The progressive 
reduction in the rate of hog slaughter quarter by quarter this year is due partly 
to the normal seasonal movement, and partly to an actual decline in the rate 
of production following a reduced 1940 fall pig crop, brought about by unfavour- 
able production influences during preceding months. 

Prices.—During the 1940-41 agreement period, hog prices in Canada ranged 
all the way from relatively low at the outset to the highest levels in recent 
years towards the close. From November to April the price (B-1 dressed) at 
Toronto, rose only slightly from a little below $11.00 per 100 pounds, to a little 
above this figure. In May, however, hog prices commenced a rapid ascent, 
terminating with Toronto quotations of $15.00 late in July. Although prices 
subsequently receded a little from this peak, they continued strong in August 
and September. These hog price movements were accompanied by upward 


(1) Commencing October 1 and ending September 39. 
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revisions in the price schedule for Wiltshire bacon made from time to time by 
the Bacon Board. From November, 1940 to May 1, 1941, the top price paid by 
the Board for A grade No. 1 sizeable Wiltshire bacon was $16.10 per 100 
pounds. Effective May 2 an increase of $1.00 was announced on all grades, 
following the revision upward of the price paid by the British Ministry of Food 
from 80 to 85 shillings per 112 pounds F.A.S. Canadian Seaboard. Three later 
increases were put into effect through funds made available from the Dominion 
Treasury. On June 2 a further increase of 75c. per 100 pounds was granted, 
followed by an additional 75c. on June 24, and a final increase of $1.00 on 
July 23. This made total increases of $3.50 per 100 pounds over the original 
base price of $15.82 per 100 pounds (80 shillings per 112 pounds) bringing the 
seaboard price up to $19.82 or the equivalent of about 97-6 shillings. The 
main factors which contributed to the rapid ascent of hog prices during the 
latter half of the contract period were (1) the sharp increases in American hog 
prices commencing in 1941, (2) the keen domestic demand in Canada and the 
United States, (3) the reduced supply of hogs due to the seasonal trend and a 
slackening rate of production, (4) the speeding up of deliveries under the 
1940-41 agreement as requested by the British Ministry of Food. The rapidity 
with which the hog situation in Canada has been altered during the past few 
months has provided an excellent illustration of the difficulties involved in 
attempting to stabilize prices of individual commodities over a protracted period. 


Storage.—The 1940-41 agreement did not merely call for the delivery of 
425-6 million pounds of bacon, but specified that in so far as possible an even 
weekly flow was to be maintained. This would entail 52 weekly instalments of 
about 8:2 million pounds each, if absolute regularity were attained, requiring 
the product of an average of about 70,000 hogs per week. Obviously, with a 
weekly average slaughter fluctuating from. about 153,000 in the first quarter to 
89,000 in the fourth quarter, maintaining anything like regular weekly shipments 
is a somewhat complicated problem, and requires the adoption of a storage 
program. Furthermore it must be remembered that the storage program must 
be decided upon early in the contract period, before accurate information on 
the future trends in production for the full 12-month period are readily available. 
For this reason, reasonably accurate estimates of the probable trend of hog 
marketings may play an important role in the determination of the Bacon 
Board’s storage program and general policy. 

With heaviest production taking place in the first quarter, and during the 
early part of the second quarter, naturally this period presented the best 
opportunity to build up freezer stocks. Commencing in November, the Board 
instructed packers to begin storing fresh product in their freezers, over and above 
the quantities put into curing tanks for current export. Storage stocks continued 
to accumulate rapidly until at the latter part of February a total of iust over 
30 million pounds of fresh Wiltshire sides and cuts were in storage waiting to 
be withdrawn for curing and subsequent export as required. Some of these 
stocks were withdrawn before the seasonal increase in marketings in the spring 
began, when some additional product was stored. As marketings began to show 
a declining trend at the end of the third and into the fourth quarter, it became 
necessary to defrost increasing quantities of the stored product to meet weekly 
export curing requirements. A request from the British Ministry of Food to 
complete the contract three weeks ahead of schedule was received early in 
April. Shortly afterwards, it was indicated that the United Kingdom would 
like to have final shipments completed by September 15, or six weeks ahead of 
schedule. The attempt to carry out this proposal accelerated the depletion of 
storage stocks and as a result they were entirely exhausted early in August. 
This was sooner than originally anticipated, and much earlier than in the 
previous year. Since weekly slaughterings also were running well below 100,000 
weekly during this period, the only place to relieve the strain was in the 
domestic market. 
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Domestic Consumption.—Figures compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics(2) relative to the per capita consumption of pork indicate that up to 
the outbreak of the present war, the consumption of pork in Canada has generally 
been declining over the past ten years. In 1938 it stood at 47-8 pounds compared 
with 58:4 pounds in 1928. With the rise in national income accompanying 
industrial expansion for the defence program, consumer demand for pork pro- 
ducts steadily increased. The per capita consumption in 1939 rose to 52:0 
pounds, and a preliminary estimate for 1940 indicates that the average consump- 
tion of pork and lard increased still more sharply last year. 


When requests were received from the British Ministry of Food to accelerate 
deliveries under the 1940-41 agreement, it was apparent from the estimated 
trend of production, the amount in storage, the level of United States prices, 
and the keen domestic demand in Canada, that immediate action would be 
necessary to ensure that sufficient quantities of export bacon would be available 
during the summer months. This led to an order by the Bacon Board published 
May 16, (®) requiring all slaughterers of hogs, other than farmers or retail 
butchers with only one store, to apply for a licence, and further requiring that 
distribution in domestic channels from May 19 onward be limited to the 
weekly average in 1940. This was supplemented a little later by an appeal to 
Canadians to curtail pork consumption on patriotic grounds. This campaign 
soon gained momentum, and as domestic demand began to shift away from 


COMPARISON OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES PREVAILING DURING THREE BACON AGREEMENTS 


First Second Third 
Item Unit Agreement | Agreement | Agreement 
1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 
Cmantiiy Or OAGON BPeCed y. tls. sds wh citeaa sedis mill. lb. 291-0 1 425-6 1 600-0 1 
A MONaIre AVOOKLY SLIP U8. tc Sinna Gases dos bom vein ee ore mill. lb. 5:6 8-2 11-5 
‘Total HOGS TEQUIPOU TOT CXPOTb.....essaccecsaeses cele os thousand 2,500 3,700 5,200 
Hoge required weekly for export: $50, 6. ccscc. hha see sl thousand 48 71 100 
Percentaceiol Wiltshire SId@6i 9... cin new uichcleniagewe ss per cent 65 Conan to) 2 
PVEMUMT CHIRE CID: SUI DDOC syle suits ald oaved sieacleealyie > ane mill. lb. 331 4255.3 3 
Price of A Grade Wiltshires, per 112 lb............... Shillings 90/8 80 4 100 
Price of A. Grade Wiltshires, per 100 1b. ..2...c404%.3- $ 18-01 15-825 19-77 
Price of A grade, No. 1 sizeable Wiltshires to packers 
EER DAA GS So Ry 0: dO tale ilar ae plato oo $ 17-708 16-107 3 
Yearly average price, Toronto, B1 live hogs per 100 lb. $ 8-76 9-278 3 
1 Minimum amount. 2 Estimated. 3 Not yet available. 4 Raised to 85 shillings 
on May 1, 1941. 5 Raised to $16.81 on May 1, 1941. 6 Lowered to $17.20 on May 6, 1940; restored 
to $17.70 July 22; lowered to $17.00 November 4. 7 Raised to $17.10 May 2, 1941; to $17.85 June 2; to 
$18.60 June 24; to $19.60 July 23. 8 Does not include provincial bonus of $1.00 per hog, A grade, and 


50c. for B1 grade. 


pork products, and as domestic slaughterings were reduced, exporting plants were 
able to put increased quantities of Wiltshire sides into cure for export. Later 
on, in June and July, when the strong domestic demand in the United States 
coupled with Government purchases under the food-for-defence program had 
driven hog prices in United States markets up to a point which was attracting 
Canadian hogs despite successive increases in our export bacon prices, further 
action became necessary to meet this situation. Accordingly exports of live hogs 
to all countries and of edible pork products except lard to any but the United 
Kingdom and Dependencies were prohibited effective July 23.(*) At the same 
time domestic offerings from export plants were limited by a further 25 per cent, 
and export bacon prices received a final increase of $1.00 per 100 pounds as 
already stated. 


(2) Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1939—p. 46, table 68. 
(3) Canada Gazette (extra) No. 121, Vol. LX XIV, Friday, May 16, 1941. 
(4) P.C. 5532, July 22, 1941. 
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The net effect of this program has been to reduce domestic consumption by 
something like 50 per cent, thus releasing the maximum quantities of product 
for export obtainable short of a drastic involuntary rationing process. While 
the rate of hog production during midsummer months was inadequate to provide 
sufficient export bacon to fill the whole bacon contract of 425-6 million pounds 
by September 15, it is likely that final shipments will still be completed well 
ahead of the original contract expiration date of October 31. 


The 1941-42 Agreement.—One feature of the new bacon agreement was 
the early date at which negotiations were completed. Last year final details 
of the 1940-41 agreement were not announced until November 15 after the return 
of the Minister of Agriculture, Hon. J. G. Gardiner, the Chairman of the Bacon 
Board, Hon. J. G. Taggart, and other officials from England. This year prelim- 
inary negotiations were entered into by cable and completed after discussions 
with officials of the British Food Mission in Washington. As a result, final 
details of the new agreement were known by the latter part of August. This 
has enabled more time to be given to arranging production programs in the 
various provinces, and has avoided the period of several weeks of uncertainty 
experienced last year when it became necessary to begin buying product for ship- 
ment under the new contract without knowing what price would prevail for 
bacon. The British Ministry of Food has already intimated that it will be 
prepared to enter into negotiations at a still earlier date next year. 

Even the minimum quantity of 600 million pounds to be shipped under the 
1941-42 agreement or an average of 114 million pounds weekly for 52 weeks, is 
a big order. In addition, Great Britain has expressed a willingness to take 
whatever additional quantities we have available. Not less than 75 per cent 
of this quantity, or 450 million pounds, with as much more as possible, is to be in 
the form of Wiltshire sides. Every effort will be directed at increasing the 
proportion of Wiltshires to cuts, at the same time keeping the quality of the 
product as high as possible. To provide 600 million pounds of bacon about 5-2 
million hogs will have to be slaughtered which is considerably greater tnan the 
total slaughterings in any previous year except 1940-41. To provide for this 
volume of export, plus even a curtailed domestic demand, hog slaughterings must 
reach a minimum of nearly 7 million head. Unless slaughterings are well over 7 
million, next year Canadians will have to continue to be just a little hungry for 
pork, 
The base price is considerably better this year than last. The price for A 
grade Wiltshires is 100 shillings per 112 pounds, or $19.77 per 100 pounds, F.A.S. 
Canadian seaboard. The price to be paid for B grade Wiltshires and the various 
cuts was still to be arranged at the time of writing. Within the next few weeks 
the Bacon Board will announce policies for the coming year including the schedule 
of prices to be paid to packers for product delivered under the 1941-42 agree- 
ment. Until such announcements are made no close estimate of the probable 
level of the market price for hogs can be made. It seems assured however, that 
hog producers can expect comparatively high returns for their hogs at least 
during the first half of the contract period, compared with the relatively low 
level of prices for the corresponding period a year ago. This will undoubtedly 
be a strong stimulant to the necessary increase in production. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has undertaken exploratory 
surveys in Ecuador, Paraguay, Haiti, Colombia and Cuba at the request of 
the respective governments of these countries. 


A system of milk zoning has been established in New Zealand to conserve 
gasoline and reduce distributing costs. Consumers must buy milk from the 
official vendor assigned to his district, or carry it from a licensed retailer. 
Resulting economies have enabled the Auckland Milk Council to reduce milk 
prices. 
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BETTER QUALITY BEEF IS USED BY HIGH INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 


There was a close relationship between the income of the city household and 
the quality of the beef purchased according to a study of meat consumption made 
in the cities of Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver. A much larger proportion 
of the families in the groups with higher per capita incomes! purchased oven 
roasts (porterhouse, sirloin and rib) than those in the groups with lower per 
capita incomes in all three cities (tables 1, 2,3). On the other hand pot roasts 
(rump, shoulder, and chuck) which are generally considered of lower quality and, 
therefore, less expensive, were purchased to a greater extent by the lower income 
than by the higher income families in all three cities. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF THE HOUSEHOLDS IN EAcH PER Capita INCOME GRouP BUYING VARIOUS CuTS 
or Bsrer, Saint Jonn, 1936 








Percentage buying 


Number |————- 
Per capita of Roasts Steaks Brisket Soup 
income Sere OO SPT Le al Ham- and and 
olds ore Less burg corned stewing 
Oven Pot expensive | expensive beef beef 
No % % % % % % % 
Gel see eon ide 58 19 40 A! 57 74 12 81 
Less than $300......... 171 54 50 58 62 52 13 55 
$300-$599.............. 124 73 36 88 55 26 18 45 
SB00-$899 |. 5.05 orn wae wes 75 80 32 95 49 13 it 39 
S900 OF MOTO. ii curses 64 80 25 94 44 19 20 30 
Total or average...... 492 62 39 U2 55 38 15 50 


1 The per capita income was calculated by dividing the household income by the number of persons 
in the household, for example, if there were 5 persons in the household and their combined incomes were 
$2,500 a year the per capita income for that household would be $500. 


Even more striking differences were revealed by an analysis of the purchases 
of beef steak by low and high income households. In Saint John 94 per cent of 
the households in the highest income group of families purchased the better 
quality and more expensive steaks (tenderloin, porterhouse, sirloin, wing, and 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGES OF THE HOUSEHOLDS IN Eacu PER Capita Income Grour BuyinGe VARIous Cuts 
or Brrr, MontTrREAL, 1936 


Percentage buying 


Nunber |-———------ ----- —-- 
Per capita of Roasts Steaks Brisket Soup 
income eae —— Tih ter on: care cans and 
olds ore ess urg corne stewing 
Oven Pot expensive | expensive beef beef 
No % % % % % % % 
Altai ten Coc ee tally 60 20 50 20 68 45 60 20 
Less than $300......... 236 28 58 52 61 20 37 43 
$300-$599..........005. 130 Pat 56 71 aa 11 36 42 
$600-$899.............. 43 30 60 79 26 9 35 42 
$900 or more.......... 19 68 32 95 10 5 ae pe 
Total or average...... 488 29 56 57 55 19 39 39 


club) but only 21 per cent of the families on relief and 58 per cent of the families 
with a per capita income of less than $300 a year bought these kinds of beef 
steak. The lower quality steaks such as round and flank were used to a some- 
what greater extent by the lower income households than by households with 
higher incomes. 
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In Montreal and Vancouver the relationship between the income of the 
household and the amounts of beef steak purchased were very similar to that in 
Saint John. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGES OF THE HOUSEHOLDS IN HAcH PER Capita INcoME Group Buyine Various Cuts 
oF Brrr, VANCOUVER, 1936 


Percentage buying 


Nunber |——---SSSS SS SS 
Per capita of Roasts Steaks Brisket Soup 
income house- § |————-—_- ak Saat and and 
holds ore ess urg corned stewing 
Oven Pot expensive | expensive beef ee 
No % % % % % % % 
Rreliol de alias cs ora 61 oo 51 12 30 44 12 80 
Less than $300......... 313 44 48 39 64 32 20 74 
$300-$590.. ce eo 406 61 39 64 58 18 11 73 
$600-$899.............. 190 fiir 26 82 54 10 i) 56 
$900 or more.......... 51 57 39 88 53 6 8 28 
Total or average...... 1,021 56 40 58 De oo ie 68 


Hamburg is one of the forms in which considerable quantities of beef are 
purchased for consumption in low income households. In all three cities a very 
small proportion of the higher income households use hamburg but a substantial 
proportion of the low income households use beef in this form. 


Although soup and stewing beef were used to some extent by households in all 
income groups, in Saint John and Vancouver in particular these cuts were used 
to a considerably greater extent by lower income households than in the house- 
holds with higher incomes. 


NOTES 


Five major projects covering economics, finance and trade of Latin America 
are now underway as co-operative undertaking between various universities in 
the United States and the Department of Commerce. These include (1) a study 
entitled “Exchange Control and the Argentine Market” recently completed by 
a graduate student of Columbia University; (2) a project concerning “Foreign 
Trade of the Various Countries of South and Central America” by a faculty 
member of the University of Florida; (3) a detailed regional study of the 
economic geography of Ecuador by a member of the Columbia faculty; (4) 
“Trade Rivalries in Latin America” by another graduate student of the same 
College and (5) “Economic Development in Mexico” a study by a member of 
the faculty of Duke University. When completed, these projects will become 
available to the Committee on Commercial and Cultural Relations between the 
American Republics. 


It is estimated that the establishment of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington has created $560,000,000 worth of trade for the people of the United 
States, which would otherwise have been lost. Since its creation in 1934, the 
Bank has extended credits of over $280,000,000 of which $102,000,000 has been 
repaid, and the Bank has earned a total profit of $12,000,000. 


Ortawa: Printed by Epmonp CiouTier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1941. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Since the beginning of September, government action regarding domestic 
consumption, prices, public services and wages has resulted in or will result in 
substantial change in economic activities within this country. The purpose 
of these regulations is to direct production, consumption and saving by exercising 
control over credit and prices. 

The first of these orders affected instalment buying and small loans. The 
second provided for price and wage ceilings. Arising out of these actions, 
extension of the governmental regulatory service was evidenced by the appoint- 
ment of additional controllers including a food controller. 

The price ceiling to be established will be the highest for each commodity 
or service during the period September 15 to October 11 inclusive. Price ceilings 
will not be established for munitions of war or applied to sales for export. The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board is however the final authority controlling the 
establishment of prices in this country. The control of wage rates will tend to 
prevent rapid increases in the cost of things farmers buy, will tend to stabilize 
costs in industry and at the same time wage earners will be protected against 
rising costs and have an added safe-guard in the cost of living bonus. 

The position of specific farm products such as wheat was taken into consider- 
ation and now it is provided that $20 million is to be distributed on an acreage 
basis in the Prairie Provinces, to supplement income from wheat. Freight charges 
on feed grain destined for live stock feeding in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia will be paid by the Dominion Government. 

Thus far, only the wage ceilings have gone into effect except for the fixed 
price of 25 cents per pound f.o.b. factory for first grade Ontario and Quebec 
cheese and 244 cents for second grade and 24 cents for third grade cheese. The 
other orders come into effect the first of December. 

Prices.—It may be pertinent to review the trend of wholesale prices in 
general and of farm products in particular. The August 1939 index of whole- 
sale prices in Canada was 72-4; it rose to 82-7 in August 1940, or 14:23 per cent; 
by August of this year, it had reached 91-8, a further rise of 11-0 per cent and 
a gain of 26-80 per cent over the whole period of two years. 

The index of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products was 58-4 in 
August 1939, it rose to 62:7 by August 1940, a gain of 7-36 per cent and between 
August 1940 and August 1941, a further increase of 14:99 per cent took place, 
or an advance of 23-46 per cent since just prior to the outbreak of war. 

In the case of animal product prices, this index was 75-6 in August 1939, 
it rose to 83-3 in August 1940, an increase of 10°18 per cent and between 
August 1940 and August 1941, it rose 19°57 per cent. It was 99-6 in August 
this year, a rise of 31-75 per cent in the two years. 

The field products index was 48:2 in August 1939, during the next year it 
rose to 50°4, an advance of 4°56 per cent. The August 1941 index-was"I2"50—~... 
per cent over that a year earlier and represented an increase of/17.68 pet*cent® » ~.. 
over the period under discussion. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 








Wholesale Prices 1926100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926= 100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial | Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 = 100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 79-7 TOTO Ail cer hese el coe ceteme at 53-7 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 80-0 Bai sick we euoan al sepia eee 54-4 
1915... 70-4 send 76-9 79-2 81-6 BO rails Lniurate shore eta areed eats 54-8 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 88-3 OS AG TMNT Lacee Get ome hs cle eee 58-8 
191723). 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 104:5 EU Git: les We an bel ee eee 67-4 
1918.. 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 118-3 LS Lah le iaetates oneal alakathe see ae 78-0 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93-1 
19203. 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
LOZ 110-0 102-8 100°3 108-5 132-5 139-5 66:5 60-4 101-9 
1922020 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 06-7 
Loose 98-0 79°8 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
19250; 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 120-6 123-6 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOZ Tee 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114:3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929... 95-6 100-8 3°8 112°5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1931... 72-2 56°3 43+6 77°6 109-1 103-7 93°5 90-4 101-5 
1932.4), 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78°7 74-0 95+4 
1983227 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 79°7 76:8 90-3 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53°8 67:7 95-7 97-8 94-2 93°6 91-5 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74:0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103+3 94-1 
1936... 74:6 69-4 65-8 EES 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
103 eens 84-5 84-5 85:7 84-9 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938... 78°6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939... 75°4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1040... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85:8 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-6 
1940 1935-39 = 100 
UL, a 82-4 64-6 53-0 83-9 LOSS Bn ck sie cote 120-9 13100 Nee 
Aug.. 82-7 62-7 50-4 83-3 105-9 110-3 128-6 143°9 A Nae ee 
Sept.. 83-1 63-8 50-7 85-8 LOG Liat oie urens 130-1 14856 aera 
OOGeak. : 83°3 64-6 51-1 87-3 LOR EOP oa eee ob ae 129-0 T1G 4a ee 
Nov... 84-0 66-9 52-5 91-0 107289 iii Ane bieb err 129-7 146°9) so eee 
Dec.. 84-2 67-1 52:5 91-6 TOSS Oe 128-3 140°.6 Pie betes 
1941 
Jan... 84-6 67-2 53°6 90-0 AOS *B. laivicenenes 130-5 12751 ee 
Feb.. 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 LOR See eitawes 126-1 1387S thases eae 
Mar.. 85-9 69-1 55:6 91-8 TOSS iranian at: be 124-0 13355 a ie 
April 86-6 69-5 55-9 92-2 108-6 112°3 127-9 189-B tice meee se 
lay.. 88-5 69-6 55°5 93-3 100s LET 132-0 143.53 (Ue ene: 
une.. 90-0 71-0 57-1 94-3 PLO ae ae 135-3 140 -Saite eo ee 
July.. 91-1 71-7 57-1 96-1 eWay Aa 138-5 L502 ik aoe Rees 
Aug.... 91-8 ypu 56-7 97-9 113-9 116-0 141-2 1561) Pie deaecares 
Sept.. 93-2 gore 57-6 99-6 AE SW A DN, ae RL Se 149-7 LDS Neen 
Oct.. 93°8 74-1 57-9 101-1 Ps TC Ura ae 159-4 LOGO OUR tien aie ke 
1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 
2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Heed and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1940-41. 
3. Wholesale prices of g grain, fruits and vegetables. 
4, Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 
5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 
6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1941 (fall) mimeograph. 
7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 


Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 
8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 
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During September, wholesale prices continued to rise and the index reached 
93-3. The average of the weekly indexes for October was 93-5 and for two 
weeks in November, it was 94-0. Thus there appears to have been less increase 
than was the case during September. In all probability, the announcement of 
the price ceiling policy exerted some influence during October for there was little 
increase after the middle of the month although there was an upturn in the first 
week in November. 

The index of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products advanced to 
73°3 in September and the weekly average for October was 73-9 and in the 
first half of November, it averaged 74-0. The rate of increase was thus also 
slower than in September. In the case of the field products index, there was a 
slight decline in September but the weekly average for October was 57:9 and 
in the first two weeks of November, it was 57-0. If the fixed price of wheat 
were disregarded, this index would reflect considerably higher prices for field 
products. 

Animal product prices rose to 99-6 in September and averaged 100-6 in 
October. During the first two weeks of November, it was 102-4. This index 
reflects the relatively favourable position of producers of live stock and 
live stock products. 


Cost of Living.—The urban cost of living index 1935-39 base advanced from 
114-7 on September 1 to 115-5 on October 1. The food index showed a slight 
decline for the first time since May 1941, but rent, fuel, clothing, home furnish- 
ings, services and miscellaneous groups advanced. The fall index of farm family 
living costs was 116-0 compared with a spring index of 112-3. On a regional 
basis, the eastern index advanced to 116-7 and the Western Canada index rose 
to 114-9. Farm family living costs rose 3:3 per cent compared with an 
increase of 3:7 per cent in wholesale prices of Canadian farm products. 


Physical Volume of Business.—The index of the physical volume of 
business made a very sharp gain in September, rising to 149-7. Industrial 
production expanded with great rapidity, the September index being 171-2. 
Expansions such as these are not expected to continue indefinitely. Employ- 
ment statistics already indicate new peaks in employment in industry. 


Agriculiural Production.—Numbers of all classes of live stock increased 
slightly in the year ending June 1, 1941. This is particularly true in the Prairie 
Provinces in which area expansion in hog production is very marked. 

Feed grain requirements will be higher in 1941-42 as a result of larger 
numbers of live stock and longer and heavier feeding. Supplies of feed are 
adequate when stocks of wheat are taken into consideration but there are deficit 
areas to which surplus stocks will be moved. ‘The second estimate of grain 
production now places the Canadian wheat crop at 302,626,000 bushels compared 
with 551,390,000 bushels in the previous year. The oat crop also shows a 
reduction as between the first and second estimates now being placed at 
353,346,000 bushels or 27,180,000 bushels lower than the 1940 crop. 

The barley crop is now estimated at 117,619,000 bushels, an increase of 
13,363,000 bushels over the previous year’s crop. The production of flax seed 
although lower than the first estimate is more than double the 1940 crop. The 
mixed grain crop is estimated at 41,219,000 bushels or 1,914,000 bushels less 
than in 1940. 

Creamery butter production in October was about 10 per cent higher than 
in October 1940 but 23 per cent lower than in September of this year. Butter 
production in Canada during the first 10 months of 1941 was 258-5 million 
pounds, an increase of about 9-1 per cent over the corresponding period of 1940. 
The minimum price has been discontinued and the Dairy Products Board 
has been given authority to purchase butter on the market. 

Production of cheese in Canada to the end of October 1941 was 133,836,168 
pounds compared with 134,400,002 pounds in 1940, a decrease of 0-4 per cent. 
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APPLE MARKETS IN NOVA SCOTIA UNDER WAR TIME CONTROL* 


Fifty-four pounds of apples per person was the average quantity of fresh 
apples eaten raw and cooked from September 1940 to March 1941 in 602 house- 
holds in Nova Scotia. In 268 households, or approximately one-half of the 
homes visited, the average consumption per capita was between one and two 
bushels or 40 to 80 pounds during the period. About one-third ate less than 
40 pounds per person and 120 families or one-fifth of the homes visited included 
more than 80 pounds of apples per person in their diet. In 41 households, or 
7 per cent, each person ate over a barrel of apples or approximately 120 pounds 
from September to March. On the other hand, 39 families ate less than 
20 pounds per person during the seven months. The Canadian average consump- 
tion for 1940-41 was estimated at 35 pounds per capita. 


These statements are based on a survey conducted during April 1941 by 
representatives of The Economics Division of the Marketing Service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, at the request and in co-operation with the Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture and the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion. During the month, 626 housewives in Nova Scotia were interviewed for 
the purpose of discovering the habits of purchasing and using apples and how 
satisfied they were with the apples bought and with the conditions under which 
they were obtained. The areas covered were: Halifax, including Dartmouth; 
Sydney and the adjoining towns of Sydney Mines, North Sydney, Glace Bay 
and New Waterford; other towns visited were Port Hawkesbury, Antigonish, 
New Glasgow and Stellarton, Pictou, Truro and Digby. In the same areas 
236 retail merchants and 15 wholesalers were interviewed in order to obtain their 
views on the handling and sale of fresh apples in Nova Scotia. Altogether 
877 records were obtained in the various cities, towns and villages. The cities 
were blocked roughly on the basis of probable income of householders. Calls were 
made without notice and at random in the hope of obtaining a cross-section of 
opinion throughout the province. 

In some respects the timing of the study was unfortunate for a windstorm 
and frost during the harvesting of the late varieties had destroyed or damaged 
much of the crop. A shortage of superior grades had been experienced and 
there were very few Nova Scotia apples for sale during the months of March 
and April when the survey was underway. These factors should be kept in 
mind when the results of the survey are being considered. 


Other Fruits.—As the consumption of apples per person increased, so did 
that of oranges, grapefruit and bananas. In 214 households where the average 
consumption of oranges was 20 pounds per capita, apple consumption was under 
40 pounds. In 268 homes where an average of 28 pounds of oranges were eaten, 
apple consumption was 60 pounds per capita. The 120 homes which ate 36 
pounds of oranges per person increased their apple purchases to 80 pounds 
and over. Apparently the tastes of people who enjoy fruit are not confined to 
any one kind. 

The 280 homes surveyed in the Halifax area consumed an average of 
59 pounds of apples per capita and 49 pounds of oranges, grapefruit and 
bananas. In the Sydney area the average for 179 households was 48 pounds of 
apples and 43 pounds of citrus fruit and bananas while of the 167 in outlying 
towns, each person ate on the average 53 pounds of apples and 42 pounds of 
oranges, grapefruit and bananas. 

Purchases of apples increased in general as the income per person of the 
occupational group increased, as did purchases of oranges, grapefruit and bananas. 


*This report has been prepared jointly by A. E. Richards, in charge of the survey, 
J. N. Lewis, who was responsible for the retail study and Miss Charlotte I. Johnston, who 
directed the consumer survey; all are research workers in the Marketing Service, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. J. J. Beaton, Mrs. Winnifred Pierce, and Miss 
Lorna Duncanson of the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture assisted with the survey. 
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The higher income group which included professional and business executives 
purchased an average of 67 pounds of apples per capita and 57 pounds of citrus 
fruit and bananas during the seven months. This group included 138 households. 
The survey covered 368 families in the medium salaried range group. Heads of 
households in this classification were mainly clerical workers and _ skilled 
labourers. This group consumed 52 pounds of apples and 44 pounds of citrus 
fruit and bananas. Among the lower income group of wage earners which 
numbered 108 families, apple consumption averaged 47 pounds per capita 
and citrus fruit and bananas, 35 pounds. In the high and medium income 
groups, apples made up 54 per cent of the combined weight of fruits purchased 
while in the lowest income group, apples were 57 per cent by weight of the fruit 
consumed. The size of income appears to have more influence on the quantity 
of fruit consumed than on the choice of fruit. That is, the survey indicates that 
apples are not used as a substitute for citrus among the various income groups 
even though relatively lower in price. People who have developed a liking for 
fruit, want variety. 

The importations of citrus fruit has increased gradually during the past 
20 years. Statistics show that the consumption of all fruits has increased with 
a proportionate increase in the use of apples. Statistics on consumption do not 
indicate that citrus fruit has displaced apples. It would appear that citrus 
fruit and probably coupled with it the wide educational publicity for certain 
brands have helped to develop the fruit eating habits of Canadian people. When 
people have the money to buy fruit and they appreciate the dietary value they 
appear to eat all kinds in quantity and want variety. The important thing from 
the standpoint of the fruit grower is to encourage and develop a taste for fruit 
and the habit of eating it. Is it possible that citrus fruit has helped to develop 
the habit of eating more fruit and indirectly has benefited the apple producer? 
This question is raised by a study of fruit consumption statistics over the past 
20 years and the results of this particular survey. The survey may not have 
extended far enough to generalize in this way but nevertheless the relationships 
which it has revealed provide the basis for an interesting speculation. 

The survey disclosed the rather surprising fact that the quantity of apples, 
oranges, grapefruit and bananas eaten per person decreased generally as the 
number of children in the household increased. Further study showed that 
the larger families were among the low income groups and the size of the 
income had more to do with the quantity of fruit purchased than number of 
children. 

Public health departments are interested in the fruit eating habits of the 
population from the standpoint of health. The fruit industry realizes the dietary 
value of its product and is also interested in increasing sales. Through combined 
effort, they could do much to develop the habit of eating apples among school 
children. From a long time point of view such a programme would probably 
have effective advertising value for the industry and there should be no question 
as to the beneficial effects on the health of the rising generation. 

About 65 per cent of the households of Halifax, 78 per cent in Sydney and 
79 per cent elsewhere stated that they used none but Nova Scotia apples. In 
Halifax, consumption per person of British Columbia apples was approximately 
2 pounds and it was about one pound in the other two area groups. 


Preferences.—No preference as to colour was expressed by 57 per cent 
for eating apples and 92 per cent for cooking apples. Medium sized apples were 
preferred to the large or small sizes for both eating and cooking by the majority 
of housewives. Apples were preferred to other raw fruit by 46 per cent of 
585 households. The percentage preferring apples increased as the number of 
children in the family increased. 

The survey indicated that housewives generally had very scanty knowledge 
of varieties. More education is required on the value and uses of different 
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varieties of apples. If variety names were carried on store displays, it should 
do much to stimulate the interest of consumers. 


Purchase of Apples.—In the Sydney area, 97 per cent stated that they 
preferred to buy apples through stores. In the Halifax area, only 57 per cent 
and in other areas, 68 per cent made that statement. In Halifax, 20 per cent 
wished to buy directly from farms in the Annapolis Valley. Ten per cent in 
Halifax and 17 per cent in the areas other than Halifax and Sydney preferred 
to buy from trucks bringing apples from the Annapolis Valley. In Halifax, 
65 per cent looked at the apples before buying them but in the Sydney area, 
only 37 per cent and in other areas combined 50 per cent did so. 


Approximately 19 per cent of all those interviewed did not attempt to 
state the grade of apples purchased. In Halifax, three-fourths of the housewives 
seemed to be familiar with the grades offered but in the other areas, about 
21 per cent of those who attempted an answer said that they bought “ eating ” 
or “cooking” apples. On the average, 64 per cent of the housewives stated 
that the same grade was bought for eating and cooking. 

Lack of familiarity with the grades of apples is to be expected since retailers 
do not stress the differences in grades but rather tend to prevent the customer 
from knowing what grade is being bought. It would be of advantage to the 
consumers, as it has been found to be to the producers and dealers, to carry the 
grading of apples through to the final sale. The producers would gain indirectly 
through the satisfaction of the consumers who would know what grades they were 
buying. Very often an impression of dissatisfaction with apples as a whole may 
result from one or two disappointing experiences. 


On the average, 66 per cent of the housewives stated that all the apples 
needed were bought. Eighteen per cent did not buy all they wanted due to 
high cost and 14 per cent would have bought more if the quality had been 
better. About half of the housewives were satisfied with the quality of Nova 
Scotia apples during the season 1940-41. Twenty-eight per cent expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of apples purchased and another twenty per cent 
were not satisfied at certain times, especially late in the season. 


In Sydney 65 per cent considered the prices reasonable. In Halifax only 
41 per cent and in other areas an average of 49 per cent were satisfied with 
the price. 

The change in the system of marketing which was instituted when a central 
selling agency was established in 1939, apparently had little effect upon the 
purchases of apples, according to statements of consumers. 


Approximately 92 per cent in each area remembered seeing advertisements for 
apples but less than 30 per cent could state that they remembered anything 
about them. 


About 92 per cent of the households visited had basements fit for storing 
apples, but only two-thirds of those who had basements kept their apples there. 


Nearly all families used apples raw and for pies. Only 39 per cent used them 
in ways other than raw, in pies, apple sauce or baked. Evidently many more 
apples might be used if housewives were more familiar with other methods 
of use. 


Apple juice was used by 64 per cent of the households visited. It was 
consumed at the rate of approximately 4 ounces per person per week. As 
consumption per person of apples increased, so did consumption per person of 
apple juice. Of those using apple juice, only 16 per cent stated that it was 
substituted for raw apples. 

Several questions put to the retailers and wholesalers were designed to 
bring out the opinions of the trade on the general policy of apple marketing 
as it is now handled through one central agency. It was hoped that these 
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opinions would reflect the experience of retailers and wholesalers with a system 
designed primarily to protect the interests of producers and that they would 
indicate agreement or lack of agreement with the policy of controlling the 
marketing of Nova Scotia apples. 


Need for Marketing Control.—Over two-thirds of the retailers interviewed 
were satisfied with the measure of control that existed. This number believed 
that, as a result of the crisis that faced the industry, some departure from free 
competition in purchase and sale of apples was necessary if a completely 
unorganized market was to be avoided. In response to the same question the 
wholesalers interviewed were unanimous in agreeing that the market was in 
need of control and organization. 


One of the chief designs of the policy was the elimination of low quality 
apples from the fresh fruit market. Whether or not this was actually accomp- 
lished nearly 90 per cent of the retailers were in accord with the idea. In the 
Sydney area nearly 100 per cent of the storekeepers were in favour of selling 
only graded, high quality apples, but in the Halifax area about 20 per cent 
of the retailers were dissatisfied with such a system and believed that any and 
all apples should be offered for sale. The unrestricted area was midway between 
the other two areas on this question, and all of the wholesalers were agreed 
on the principle. 

The development of an organized market for apples included the establish- 
ment of a uniform price at which the fruit was sold to the wholesale trade. It was 
felt: that this price would extend to the consumers and that all would be paying 
equitable prices for the product. Prior to this step about two-thirds of the 
retailers and all the wholesalers believed that price cutting was prevalent in 
the distribution of apples. While retailers tended to place the blame on truckers 
there is little doubt that many storekeepers were also responsible for disrupting 
the price structure of the market. However, 71 per cent of those who believed 
that price cutting had been prevalent before the advent of the Marketing Board 
thought that it had been eliminated by the policy of selling a standard product 
at a uniform price. 

From the views presented, therefore, it is apparent that the larger aspects 
of the Marketing Board’s policy have met with acceptance by most of the retail 
trade and almost totally by those engaged in wholesaling activities. There are 
some indications that the Halifax area has been less inclined to accept entirely 
the changes than the other two areas. 


Effects of Marketing Control.—For all the stores included in the sample 
there is an indication that a small increase in purchases took place in the 
marketing year 1940-41 over 1939-40 and 1938-39, that is, a larger proportion 
of the stores were buying more apples. 

There was somewhat less general acceptance of the practical working out 
of the marketing policy than there was of the theoretical considerations behind it. 
A very definite dissatisfaction was expressed by retailers in the unrestricted 
areas due to their inability to obtain the varieties, grades and sizes of apples 
they desired. There was less criticism in the matter of containers. It was noted 
that a tendency for stores in certain areas to handle less apples in the last two 
years was related to availability of supply. In general the shortage was con- 
sidered to exist in No. 1 large Gravenstein and Northern Spy. The shortage in 
the latter variety was, to a considerable degree, due to damage by wind and frost. 
Wholesalers were most concerned, and retailers least, with the availability of 
containers other than barrels. 

Out of the 1940 crop, about one-half of the retailers purchased apples which 
were more than 50 per cent No. 1’s, but of the 1938 crop only 38 per cent bought 
a similar proportion of the same grade. These data indicate a trend in the 
direction of increased consumption of the higher grade of apples, in so far as 
such a trend can be inferred from retailers’ purchases. 
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Alleged failure to meet grade standards and uneven sizing were the principal 
causes for the dissatisfaction registered by the storekeepers and together they 
made up over 60 per cent of the reasons given. While there were variations 
in the percentages assigned to these two factors in the various areas in no case 
did they total less than 60 per cent which leaves little doubt as to the grounds, 
whether justified or not, on which the trade based its criticism of the apples. 
Frequently, it seemed, a mental picture of a perfect specimen of a large, highly 
coloured Delicious apple was the standard of quality upon which all comparisons 
were based. It was obvious at times that opinions of the trade regarding the 
fruit received in relation to what they thought they should have got showed a 
lack of knowledge or a misinterpretation of official grading regulations. The 
majority were unaware of the existence of tolerance in the specifications. 


Opinion on Price.—Forty per cent of the storekeepers were satisfied with 
the price asked for the 1940 crop with many more who found it satisfactory in 
the Sydney area than in either of the other two. Only three of the 15 whole- 
salers considered that the price was too high. 


Trade Practices.—There is no doubt that an important part of the problem 
of efficient distribution must be met by retail store-keepers. Careful harvesting, 
packing and transportation will be wasted if the trade does not perform its 
services in an efficient manner. In view of the deterioration that takes place in 
apples which are held in a warm temperature information was obtained from 
retailers on the average length of time involved in selling a barrel by the peck 
or by the pound. For all the stores 50 per cent needed three days or more to 
dispose completely of a barrel of apples during the height of the season. 

That the removal overnight of unsold apples to a cool cellar or storage 
room is not general practice among the retailers in Nova Scotia was indicated 
by the survey. Ninety-four per cent of all the store-keepers left the open 
barrels on the floor over night although 60 per cent had space which was better 
suited to the care of the fruit than the store itself. Of the 6 per cent who did 
not leave the apples on the floor 3 per cent bought a fresh supply every day 
and infrequently had any to be held until the following day. Thus it is fair 
to say that the protection of apples by proper storage over night is practically 
non-existent among the store-keepers in this sample. 


Units of Retail Sale and Spreads.—The characteristic unit in the Halifax 
area is the peck, although more than a quarter of the stores sold some apples 
by the full barrel. In the Sydney area over three-quarters of the stores sold 
a few unbroken barrels but the pound was the unit in almost exclusive use. 
However, in this system the number of pounds varies and the price remains 
constant, five, six or more pounds being sold for twenty-five cents. Of the 
102 stores selling any apples in unbroken barrels 72 sold less than five per cent of 
their total turnover in this way. 

For all areas the retail selling price per peck of Gravensteins was 46 cents. 
On the basis of 12 pecks to the barrel this price would return $5.52 to the 
retailers, a spread of $1.64 per barrel representing a mark-up over cost of 42 per 
cent. For the various areas and for other varieties the percentage mark-up 
varies only slightly from 42 per cent. Margins taken by wholesalers also showed 
considerable variation. On the basis of averages those in the Halifax area took 
33 cents, in the Sydney area 55 cents and in the unrestricted areas 65 cents. 


Suggestions of the Trade.—All of the wholesalers and retailers interviewed 
were asked to make suggestions for improvement in the apple marketing system 
based on their experience. There was a distinct tendency to emphasize the 
importance of quality as a means of increasing sales. Forty-two per cent thought 
that sales would be increased by improvement in quality. However, while 
50 per cent also believed that the price was to high only 17 per cent thought that 
a lower price would move more apples. It may be inferred from this that 
increased quality would meet the approval of the trade to a greater extent than 
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would a change in price. Sixteen per cent of the retailers considered that a 
larger supply of boxes and hampers on the local market would be of assistance 
in moving the crop. Many of the retailers believed that the barrel, hamper and 
box were suited to the trade, especially if the fancy quality was packed in the 
smaller containers and cooking apples in barrels. 


Suggested Prices.—Some idea of the prices at which the trade believed that 
the maximum number of Nova Scotia apples could be sold was obtained. The 
suggested margin per barrel between cost and selling price was quite close to 
50 cents for apples sold in the unbroken barrel. In the case of hampers the 
suggested spread was 35 cents. In all cases where the sale was worked out on a 
peck or pound basis the spread was from $1.50 to $1.75 per barrel or approx- 
imately 40 per cent. 


COSTS AND RETURNS IN THE PRODUCTION OF APPLES IN THE 
ANNAPOLIS VALLEY 


B. A. CAMPBELL AND J. J. Beaton! 


In response to a request by the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association a 
study of the cost of producing apples in the Annapolis Valley was undertaken 
during the spring of 1941 by the Economics Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with the Extension Service, Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture. 

Complete information on farm operations was obtained from 97 growers for 
the year ending April 30, 1941, and additional information on the cost of pro- 
ducing apples was obtained from 94 of these growers for the year ending 
April 30, 1940. 


Farm Organization.—The average size of farm in the Annapolis Valley 
as shown by the 97 records was 154-1 acres, of which 68:7 acres were in crop 
in 1940. Hay land averaged 29-1 acres while orchard land totalled 27-7 acres 
per farm of which 22-4 acres were in bearing apples and only one-half an acre 
was in fruit trees other than apples. Grain acreage averaged 9-3 acres with oats 
making up a total of 7:1 acres per farm. Potato acreage was relatively high 
averaging 1-6 acres per farm. 

The average apple orchard on the 97 farms consisted of 1,389 trees of 
which 1,061 were over 10 years old. For purposes of analysis, in order to 
convert partially bearing trees to a bearing basis, it has been assumed that all 
trees 10 years old and over should be considered bearing trees. The age group 
of the trees in the orchards selected in the sample follow very closely the age 
group of all trees in the Annapolis Valley as reported in the 1939 tree fruit census 
of Nova Scotia conducted by Mr. C. M. Collins of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture. The average value of orchard land, including both bearing and non- 
bearing orchards was $187 per acre in 1940. 


Financial Summary.—The total production of apples in the Annapolis 
Valley in 1939 was reduced late in the season by a severe windstorm and the 
crop of individual growers was reduced from 10 to 85 per cent depending on 
location. For this reason returns from apples as shown in the financial summary 
were unusually low. 

Total cash receipts in the Annapolis Valley in 1940 averaged $3,543 of which 
only $1,353 or 38 per cent were returns from apple sales. Sales of live stock 
and live stock products totalled $1,371 and made up 39 per cent of the cash 
receipts in 1940. Receipts from the sales of other crops such as potatoes and 
hay were valued at $214 per farm. Total miscellaneous receipts including returns 
from outside labour and machine work hired out totalled $560 per farm. Non- 
cash receipts represented by an increase in the farm inventory averaged $60. 


1Mr. Beaton represented the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture in the analysis of 
these data. 
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TABLE 1—FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF 97 FARMS IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY IN 1940 








— Average —— Average 
Si 
Receipts— Summary— 
Apples, oh igs aa Marita unten Lteg ea) 1,353 Total recelptyse sowie ae ue eae eee 3, 603 
Other {ruitesccaneacewaewet aise ate 45 Potallexpenaiturcecwnescne scenes cae 3,108 
Other Grove. settee tea ee teae es 214 os 
WiiVe SvOCK Balad Vaclav Mice ie gaa h cuts 508 Harm ancome et seasons neaaemeet 495 
Live stock product sales............... 863 Wnterest Abia lps sais aes csc oan saa 663 
Miscellaneous receipts.............006- 560 
wa Labour incomes «...u a, anne eee —168 
Total@ash receiptsy ine) se ea dso ale ee 3, 543 Perguisites css es eat vas eee oleae 508 
Net inventory increase................ 60 Labour Garningso..cc kee cee e eee 340 
POTAUPOCRIDEG AMEE aie ire et se Wubcng ala ee 3,603 Neteash income.t)..ssausieteee et aes 435 
Interest PavVadles)*..1 2) daanlen cen eek 241 
Expenditures— 
CPrenti operatives; ise es vides os eule 2,678 Cash available for living expenses...... 196 
bo TH ae MUNROE ats 2 EOE, AUR gl OR ag 430 Cash expenditure for living, 1940....... 887 
FVOtS HV OXPOndTUIEOs,.'/.t.5 bei s se  b'ea'e 3,108 Dencitis iy ecieost ue eee ee —691 





Total farm expenses averaged $3,108 per farm. Of this total $2,678 was 
made up of current operating expenses and the remainder of purchases of live 
stock, machinery and equipment and material for new buildings. 

The measure of net income or financial standing used in table 1 is what is 
commonly known as labour earnings. This represents the total return to the 
farm operator for his labour and management after all expenses including family 
labour, depreciation, and interest on the total investment at 4 per cent has been 
deducted and an allowance made for the value of food, fuel and shelter obtained 
from the farm. The average labour earnings for the 97 growers interviewed in 
the Annapolis Valley was $340 in 1940. If no allowance were made for deprecia- 
tion or interest the net cash income for the 97 growers would average $435 of 
which $241 per farm was actually payable for interest on borrowed capital. 
This would leave only $196 for cash living expenses for 1940. Actual living 
expenses as reported by the growers averaged $887 per farm. This would mean 
that an average cash deficit of $691 per farm was incurred in 1940. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF Cost oF PRODUCTION oF APPLES IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY OF 
Nova Scorra, 1939 anp 1940 





Per Acre Per barrel 
_—— 1939 1940 1939 1940 
Cash Total Cash Total Cash Total Cash Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Labour costs.............. 19.79 39.04 16.14 31.44 0.29 0.58 0.50 0.97 
Spray materials.) 000.00 13.07 13.07 8.43 8.43 0.20 0.20 0.26 0.26 
MOrENi zeroes ica hels helae shed 8.12 11.78 5,39 9.31 0.12 0.17 0.16 0.28 
Other Gostey..c ieee ele eG 26.70 10.74 25.88 Oly 0.40 OFBo 0.80 
Lotel costae i iaceke §2.24 90.59 40.70 75.06 0.78 as 1,25 Bao 
HVOTST retITns ye NS tee ee NT he Mh ee Se OR SN Gt ae WEY ad 1.29 1.83 


Cost of Producing Apples.—When computing the cost of production for 
any farm product, certain difficulties are always encountered. Most of the costs 
incurred on a farm are joint costs and therefore must be divided among the 
different farm enterprises. In figuring the cost of producing apples in the 
Annapolis Valley where there is a great deal of diversification, joint costs, such 
as taxes, machinery and building overhead and operator labour charges were 
allocated on the basis of time spent on apples in relation to the total time spent 
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on the farm. It must be kept in mind that costs computed for any one year 
are representative only of that year. Prices, weather conditions and cultural 
practices may cause considerable variation in the cost of production of any crop 
over a period of years. Particularly is this true of the cost of production figures 
as shown for the Annapolis Valley in 1940. The total average cost for the 
94 growers in 1939 and the 97 growers in 1940 is shown in table 2. 


In 1939 the average total cost per acre was $90.59 and the average yield was 
shghtly more than 67 packed barrels per acre. This gave a total cost per barrel 
of $1.35 compared with average returns the same year of $1.29 per barrel. In 
view of these low returns in 1939 and anticipating increased marketing difficulties, 
growers in the Annapolis Valley in 1940 reduced their costs to $75.06 per acre. 
This reduction was achieved by cutting down on fertilizer, reducing the number 
of spray applications and expanding other enterprises, thus reducing the per- 
centage of time spent on the orchard. Due to the severe windstorm in 1940, the 
average yield of apples in the Valley was reduced to 32:5 packed barrels per 
acre giving an average total cost of $2.31 per barrel, or an increase of 96 cents 
per barrel in spite of the decrease in acreage costs. Returns per barrel in 1940 
averaged $1.83. 


Cash costs, as shown above, were actual cash expenses paid out on the 
orchard and do not include an allowance for the operator’s labour, depreciation 
on machinery and equipment or interest on investment. 


Variations in Costs and Returns.—It must be kept in mind that costs and 
returns as shown for the 97 growers are average only for 1939 and 1940. 
Individual costs are dependent on many different factors and vary depending on 
location, soil type and weather conditions as well as the owner’s managerial 
ability. In 1940 individual costs of producing apples ranged from $47 to $168 
per acre. 

Size of orchard and yield per tree are two main factors influencing costs in 
the Annapolis Valley. 


TABLE 3.—S1ZE oF ORCHARD RELATED TO THE Cost oF PRODUCTION ON FARMS IN THE 
ANNAPOLIS VALLEY 


1939 1940 
Size of bearing orchards No. | Costof production peracre | No. | Cost of production per acre 
of 3 |---| 0 ——_—_-------- 
farms | Cash | Non-cash] Total | farms | Cash | Non-cash]| Total 
acres $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AO ese cctts ain tte wel oiule 20} 51.52 69.08 | 120.60 21 | 44.36 57.57 | 101.93 
2D Pe NEL er a elena cy he 37 | 50.30 44.96 | 95.26 39 | 37.98 38.79 76.77 
4 ae Se ee Oke Bena Stile Doce 31.88 | 85.60 37 | 41.24 30.06 71.30 
Totalor average........ 94 52.24 38.35 90.59 97 40.70 34.36 75.06 


In table 3, it is shown that as the size of orchards per farm increased the 
average acreage cost decreased. It will be noted that this reduction in cost 
per acre is almost entirely confined to what might be referred to as non-cash or 
overhead costs. These costs are made up of family labour, including the 
operator, interest on investment and depreciation, and do not increase propor- 
tionately with an increase in the size of the orchard, thus the larger the orchard 
the lower will be the unit of overhead costs. 

Tables 4 and 5 show the effect of yield per acre in the cost of producing 
apples in 1939 and 1940. In both years as the average yield increased, the acreage 
cost increased but barrel production costs, both cash and total, decreased 
sharply. 
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TasLeE 4——EFrect oF YIELD PER ACRE ON Cost OF PRODUCTION OF APPLES ON 94 FARMS IN 
ANNAPOLIS VALLEY IN 1939 


Number Cost of production 

















; | Labour 

LNA ne f of Cash cost | Total cost | Total cost earning 
sea per bbl. per bbl. per acre |from apples 

$ $ $ $ 
Under ss bbls saan crc cate. 17 1.19 2.40 81.98 —349 
SBI ABO  Giln Tanta 2 Mena A cP AR}. 4 18 0.95 1.58 82.85 4 
GO S17 Bialik vie Bree re Ea ome is alll ake 19 0.79 1.48 97.07 106 
COL ENCIOVEr iste Ne een Ly itd i, 40 0.64 1.08 98.10 755 
LOtal OF AVeRAGGy ieee sic ane d 94 0.78 1.35 90.59 280 





In 1939 the total cost decreased from $2.40 per packed barrel for those 
orchards averaging less than 45 barrels to the acre to $1.08 per barrel for those 
averaging more than 75 barrels to the acre, and in 1940 from $3.33 per barrel for 
the group averaging less than 30 barrels to the acre to $1.43 for those orchards 


TABLE 5.—EFFect oF YIELD PER ACRE ON Cost or PropucTION oF APPLES ON 97 FarMS IN 
ANNAPOLIS VALLEY IN 1940 





Cost of production 


Yield per acre er ia — eens 
ee Cash cost | Total cost | Total cost ey Bios 

Le per bbl. per bbl. per acre PP 

$ $ $ $ 
Under sO) bb Laie eis einige 36 1.78 3.00 66.20 —494 
2 Rene EHR TARR ect t, eT Le UE ORR 30 1.20 2.14 PVRS Te 7 
Ae UU itn, VAM A ele uC phi utah Al 0.92 1.82 85.10 204 
OOM andinverwaee ii meee ener Om Nhe 10 0.78 1.43 102.78 633 
POtALOPAVETAGE HA Un Welu lew aes 97 125 2.o1 75.06 — 66 


yielding more than 60 barrels to the acre. Labour earning from apples increased 
as yields increased. In 1940 not one grower showed a profit on any orchard 
which yielded less than 30 packed barrels per acre and none showed a loss whose 
yield was above 53 packed barrels per acre. 


EFFECTS OF THE PRICE OF APPLES AND THE COMPETITION OF OTHER FRUITS 
ON THE SALES OF APPLES IN QUEBEC CITY IN 1939 


Ltopotp Fortin 


The August issue of The Economic Annalist contained an article on the 
effect of the price of apples and the competitition of other fruits on the sales 
of apples in the Cities of Three Rivers and Sherbrooke in 1939. The present 
article presents information on the same subject based upon information secured 
in the City of Quebec. The purpose of these articles is to show some of the 
relationships between the sales and the prices of apples, oranges and bananas in 
the different months of the year, and the extent to which these fruits compete 
with each other. 


Monthly Arrival of Fruits.—Total receipts of fruits of all kinds by Quebec 
City wholesalers amounted to 24,585,900 pounds valued at $880,191, compared 
with total receipts of all fruits amounting to 6,865,700 pounds valued at $215,630 
in Three Rivers, and with 12,067,000 pounds valued at $409,544 in Sherbrooke. 

Total monthly figures of arrivals of fresh fruits in Quebec City are presented 
in figure 1, and show a very similar pattern to that for receipts of the same 
commodities in Three Rivers and Sherbrooke. The volume of receipts was 
lowest in January and February and increased regularly until the peak of 
3,372,300 pounds was reached in October; it then decreased rather sharply in 
November and December. 
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On a basis of value, receipts were also lowest in January and February 
but highest in June and high in July and August. The value of receipts decreased 
during the months of September, October, November and December. 
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Figure 1—Monthly Receipts by Value of FIguRE 2—Monthly Receipts by Volume of 
Fresh Fruits in Quebec, 1939. Fresh Fruits in Quebec, 1939. 

Monthly Receipts by Commodity.—The territory adjacent to Quebec City 
cannot be considered as an important apple growing district, therefore with a 
very small quantity of locally grown apples available, most of the apples con- 
sumed in Quebec City must be brought in from other parts of the province, 
from other provinces or from other countries. 

Apple receipts mentioned in this article were for the calendar year 1939, 
and receipts during the first six months of the year were therefore apples of the 
crop produced in 1938. It must also be kept in mind that there were some 
restrictions on the movement to Quebec and Ontario consuming markets of 
apples grown in provinces other than Quebec and Ontario in 1939. 
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On a basis of volume apples were the most important fruit received in 
Quebec City in 1939. Arrivals were lowest in August and the peak of the year 
was in November. Arrivals in the four months of September, October, 
November and December accounted for more than 80 per cent of the total 
volume of receipts. 

On a basis of value, apples ranked second in importance. August was also 
the month with the lowest value and November the month with the peak value 
of the year. The four months of September, October, November and December 
accounted for more than 65 per cent of the total value of apple receipts. 

Ontario grown apples formed 40:7 per cent of the total volume and 37-5 
per cent of the total value of apples received. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
grown apples together made up 29-0 per cent of the total volume and 27:0 
per cent of the total value. British Columbia supplied 8-6 per cent of the 
total volume and 13:9 per cent of the total value of the apples received. 
United States and other countries supplied 8-5 per cent of the total volume of 
apples received and 14:5 per cent of the total value. Apples grown in the 
Province of Quebec represented only 13-2 per cent of the total volume and 
11°8 per cent of the total value of the receipts of apples in Quebec City in 1939. 


Oranges.—Quebec City wholesalers received 4,720,900 pounds of oranges 
valued at $205,624 in 1939; by volume oranges were the third fruit in importance 
and ranked second in value. 

On the basis of volume, receipts of oranges were fairly uniform during the 
first four months of the year with somewhat more than 400,000 pounds received 
monthly. Receipts decreased steadily from July onward and the low point of 
the year was reached in November with 163,500 pounds. However, the peak 
was in December when receipts amounted to 1,053,600 pounds. The value of 
receipts followed a similar trend. 


Tasie 1.—Montuity INDEXES OF PRICES AND VOLUME OF WHOLESALERS’ SALES OF APPLES, ORANGES ANG 
BANANAS IN QUEBEC City 1939 


Apples Oranges Bananas 
Month ae te ee tc 
Sales Price Sales Price Sales Price 

ANUS N LN chats erste eee AL oi wis fash ee lls loi chp 60-0 96-6 103-0 yirien' 19-4 104-8 
HODruary i.e orate oe Menuet sean 58-8 113-3 114-1 68-0 21-7 98-0 
March Lean Cana tenes Sie UN UE Gale 68-4 113-3 113-7 71:8 37°6 98-8 
PADRE Se UL Men Rana tale let al ty Rial Bing 8 49-2 120-0 124-2 78°7 67-7 96-5 
WY Eph Ca ve ino A TINT A aL oA Ae EE ME 45-6 140-0 55-0 103-6 178-0 95-0 
AGT ba Mee mer US celts AMIR) C54 08h OEY Moa aE Say Pant as 43-2 163-3 108-7 113-4 257-0 98-5 
NULLS 2 fe le eee nce e T cM E ENG tat cated cee 28-8 106-6 80-4 101-5 231-2 99-8 
AUEURtE ened aie a heate a ieclerate mlnietectinat ies 39-6 76°6 75:5 113-2 192-9 97-8 
Heptemoer ne sare cedaweneeroue she eens 134-2 53°3 65-1 130-5 87-8 92-7 
COGCEODET cutee ove «A Oe nied a elvte wedi s 163-2 73°3 51-0 134-3 52-0 96-7 
INTOWCLID Clete cert horte eae eats Rae ele eae 326-4 70-0 41-5 109-4. 29-7 104°8 
DECOM DEL ARs eLearn erate arcretara te 182-4 76-6 267-8 98-5 25-0 116:6 
Monthly averages. vides i 4i.ceu< 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


In 1939, Quebec City wholesalers received 6,169,100 pounds of bananas 
valued at $240,985; of the fruits received, bananas were second in importance 
in volume and ranked first in value. 

On a basis of volume, receipts were highest in May, June, July and August. 
The low point of the year was in January with receipts of 99,800 pounds and 
the highest point was in June with 1,321,300 pounds. 

Grapes arrived in greatest volume in August, September, October and 
November. August and September were important months for receipts of 
peaches, pears and plums; the other fruits were of minor importance. 
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Relation of Price to Volume of Sales.—Oranges and bananas are not 
storage fruits and there is very little “carry-over” from month to month. Con- 
sequently, the monthly sales indexes for these fruits were the same as the monthly 
purchase indexes for these same fruits in 1939. Storage movements had to be 
taken into consideration for apples and the monthly sales indexes given for 
apples in table 1 are based on a 20 per cent sample of wholesalers’ sales of 
these fruits in 1989. 

It would seem from the data presented in table 1 that the price of any one 
of these fruits follows closely the general law of supply and demand, higher 
price corresponding to a lower volume of sales, and lower price to a higher 
volume of sales. Arrivals and sales were closely correlated. 

Again these data indicate that each of these fruits has a definite season 
during which the volume of sales of that fruit is very high compared with the 
volume of sales of the other two. The volume of apple sales is very heavy 
from September to December when a great proportion of the year’s crop is 
disposed of. The volume of sales of oranges is heavy during the winter months, 
December to April. Banana sales are particularly heavy during the summer 
months or from May to September. During these periods and because of the 
large supplies available, prices for the particular fruit in season are lower in 
relation to those of the other two and consumer preference tends to manitest 
itself by a higher volume of purchases of the fruit in season. 

Although there is a certain amount of indirect competition between bananas, 
oranges and apples during the whole year, direct competition occurred only 
during the month of December when both apples and oranges arrived on the 
Quebec market in more than average quantities. 


BOOK REVIEW 


YATES, P. Lamartine, “Food Production in Western Europe” (Longmans, Green and Co., 

1940) 572 pages. 

In 19388 Mr. Yates toured the six European countries of Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland and Germany to study agricultural 
conditions, under the auspices of a British Agricultural Board of Inquiry headed 
by Viscount Astor and B. 8. Rowntree. This book, not yet published when 
war broke out, sets forth agricultural organization in the six countries as Mr. 
Yates found it while Europe was still enjoying comparative peace. No attempt 
is made to link up conditions with subsequent political events. This objective 
survey was carried out a few short months prior to the commencement of 
epochal events leading to the military and economic domination of four of the 
countries by one of the others. 

The book is written in eight sections, consisting of an introductory section, 
one for each of the six countries visited, and a final summary in which Mr. Yates 
sets forth his conclusions and draws some comparisons between conditions as 
he found them in each country. ; 

Two questions were predominant in the author’s mind, at the outset of his 
investigations. The first was: Has it been beneficial for Western European 
countries to retain a large agricultural population? And the second: How can 
agriculture be revamped and reorganized to fit in with changing socio-economic 
conditions? 

Mr. Yates then proceeds to visit Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and finally Germany in turn, discussing the agricultural 
set-up of each country under the three general headings: crops and live stock, 
farms and farmers, and state assistance. ‘Throughout he quotes comparable 
statistics pertaining to British agriculture, thus giving his readers a useful 
measuring stick. 

The section on Denmark strengthens the impression apt to already exist in 
the mind of the reader that the Danes ‘‘adjust themselves more intelligently, 
more quickly and more willingly than most other farming communities could 
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do.” In this way they have been able to maintain a highly vulnerable position 
in the economic world. His significant conclusion, in the light of subsequent 
events is that, ‘The future of Danish farming depends more than that of any 
of the other countries with which we have to deal on the future political develop- 
ment of Europe.” 

With respect to The Netherlands, we are shown a somewhat similar, though 
more diversified and none the less vulnerable agricultural economy than that 
built up in Denmark. Like the Danes, however, the Dutch built their structure 
on the basis of international trade, and therefore have suffered the inevitable 
consequences of the policies of nationalistic neighbours. 

In Belgium, the author found “a nation of stubborn individuals who dislike 
co-operation, loathe State interference, and will undertake nothing which might 
give away information to the tax collector.” The Belgians have built their 
economy to a greater degree on industry than on agriculture, but like the Danes 
and the Dutch their economic well-being depends just as largely on the restora- 
tion of international trade. 

In France, where more than one-third of the population are farmers, state 
control has not been so much designed to increase agricultural efficiency as to 
maintain the small-scale, high cost producer. ‘Thus Yates says, “French 
agriculture could probably supply all the country’s present requirements with 
fewer acres and less men.” However, the tenet that agriculture is the basic 
industry is so firmly entrenched in France that any policy tending to reduce the 
agricultural population would be sternly resisted. 

Like France, Switzerland has also jealously guarded the place of agriculture 
in her economy by every means possible, including highly protectionist trade 
policies. This has resulted in an agricultural economy rather top-heavy with 
the production of live stock products, featured by high costs, and kept in 
operation by elaborate governmental regulatory machinery. 

From 1933 onward German agriculture has undergone almost as complete 
an overhauling as the other units of the German economic machine. Under the 
Reichsnahrstand, a multitude of state controls have been set up to increase the 
efficiency of food production by every possible means. “This campaign” says 
Mr. Yates, “comprehends an enormous range of activities; Land improvements, 
regrouping of farms, ploughing up pasture, more fertilizers, more fodder crops, 
more hay, more fruit and vegetables, more rational feeding of livestock, keeping 
more sheep to utilize all spare grass at the sides of the roads, fewer potato 
distilleries and more fodder potatoes in the form of flakes, better seed, more 
dairies, better labourers’ dwellings, more machinery, more storage both in silos 
and warehouses.’’ An elaborate statistical service has been set up in Berlin, 
without which the whole organization could not function. Close supervision of 
the production program on each farm is constantly maintained through local 
officials. The three great divisions of the Reichsnahrstand are: The Man, the 
Farm and the Market. 


The concluding section of the book is an attempt to answer the two main 
questions already noted as being in the author’s mind as he conducted his survey. 
As to the first, that is, has European agricultural development been in the public 
interest, the author’s conclusions are that it has been most nearly so in Denmark 
and Britain, to lesser extent in The Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland, and 
least of all in France and Germany, both of which have striven hardest to 
maintain large agricultural populations. 

As to the second question, namely, how can agricultural policy be reshaped 
in future to fit in with a more consciously planned economy, Mr. Yates concludes 
that most of the artificial measures already adopted including import restriction, 
price-supporting programs and production control are on the whole bad and 
have only come into being because the principle of comparative advantage has 
not been allowed to work out in the sphere of international trade. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Prices in Canada are, for the most part, now subject to a ceiling. Some farm 
products, certain fish, munitions and combatant materials have not yet been 
brought under the ceiling probably for several reasons; in a few instances, it 
may be necessary to allow prices to rise to a somewhat higher level and secondly 
the selection and enforcement of a ceiling on prices of products which vary 
in volume and price seasonally requires considerable care and experience. 

_The index of wholesale prices in Canada was 94:0 in November and on the 
basis of the weekly indexes, it was fractionally lower in December. 

The urban cost of living index rose to 116-3 at November 1 and was 115-8 
on December 1. The index of Canadian farm products showed no change in 
November but it was slightly higher in December, the weekly indexes averaging 
74-4. Probably the most notable occurrence in the last quarter of 1941 was 
the fact that the animal products index reached a high point of 102-0 in 
November and during December was just about the 1926 level. The index of 
field products made only a small gain during the year since the supply situation 
in the wheat market continued to exert an unfavourable influence. In so far 
as income of wheat growers is concerned, government assistance in the form of 
prairie farm assistance, prairie farm income and wheat acreage reduction 
payments should be emphasized. The application of such payments is now more 
general—they have also been paid in the case of hogs, cheese and more recently 
on grade A eggs. 

During the past month, a new form of price subsidy or bonus has been 
introduced. After the establishment of the price ceiling, it became apparent that 
the supply of fluid milk would be seriously affected; thus a bonus of 30 cents 
per hundredweight in all ‘areas where the price of milk has not been raised since 
August 1, 1941, and 40 cents per hundredweight over and above a minimum price 
of $1-70 or the present price of milk for manufacture of concentrated milk 
(whichever is the higher) is being paid by the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation. Thus public funds are being used to stimulate a necessary supply. 
A brighter side of the price situation is to be found in the case of apples. The 
development of a market in the United Kingdom, a moderate crop and strong 
domestic demiand resulted in substantially better returns than expected. Similarly 
in the case of tobacco, release of exchange first for the export of the equivalent 
of 8 million pounds and more recently an additional 5 million pounds has meant 
material reduction in the surplus. The negotiated minimum price of 22-75 cents 
per pound for flue-cured tobacco in Southwestern Ontario was two and a quarter 
cents per pound higher than that of last year. The flue-cured tobacco production 
was estimated at 69-7 million pounds and that of Burley a little less than nine 
million pounds. The price of Burley has been established at 14-5 cents per 
pound. In 1940 the price was 12-2 cents. 


Industrial Conditions.—The physical volume of business reached a new 
peak in September, 1941, when the index was 149-7, while thle*fpeak was- 
maintained in the last three months of the year, the index 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 





Wholesale Prices 1925100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926=100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial| Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
LOTS ae 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 Os Gees noire he bene ese ares 53-7 
1914.. 65:5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 SoD) SA Te ee aati ee 54-4 
1915. 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 DOTA Sa sicer em oie mares 54-8 
1916.. 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 LS Bi Bigatti ead aM Sree 58-8 
1917s. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 LELSG St oa. Cee. os eet ee 67-4 
1918... 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 1Slod all siesta Uae meaner 78-0 
1919... 34-0 146-7 142-6 ERO: 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920... 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921.2 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1923 5. 97°3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 96-7 
1923525 98-0 81-5 13°35 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 &3-8 98-9 
1924... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-4 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1025 ae 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90-9 &9-7 99-4 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927.. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119+5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114- 120-5 118-3 117°3 117-8 103-2 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 115°7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1931,2 72-1 56°3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932.. 66° 7 48-4 Aj-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 95+4 
1933... 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 4-4 95-7 79-7 76-8 90-3 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 95-7 97-8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935.. 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 (Gre: 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937... 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938.. 78°6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939... 75°4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-6 
BOG DN corte eae sc iede | aie ale n2k edeus tickles el miarelenal Mike Geeabe DAS Itoh: BES AGIITT a tegelel stealviee | crc, cit earns Ber ee ee 
1940 1935-39 = 100 
Nov 84-0 66-9 52-5 91-0 10728) Ve aes sso: 129-7 T46°G 3 eee 
Dec 84-2 67-1 52-5 91-6 108°000 | se enue sete 128-3 140-6 ota ee 
1941 
JAN. sted 84-6 67-2 53°6 90-0 1086 ee ee 130-5 34531. ji) Seereee 
EGU sass 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 LOS Deel ere cokeietere oer 126-1 Bt Me Lhe orto c 
Mar.... 85-9 69-1 55:6 91-8 LOSS al eoere reece 124-0 LBS Oral neater 
April... 86-6 69-5 55-9 92-2 108-6 112°3 127-9 139 Bi soe 
May.... 88-5 69-6 55-5 93-3 LOD 54 Alene eevee 132-0 14343 Cease eae 
Jue. 90-0 71-0 57-1 94-3 DAUD lie oa eee ve 135-3 146° Sc ee eee 
DULY ee ar, 91-1 iy 57-1 96-1 LLIS9 al ee ae ete 138-5 A502 aoe eee 
Aug..... 91-8 72-1 56-7 97-9 113-9 116-0 141-2 T5G3d sell eoteeee 
Sept.... 93-2 13.3 57-6 99-6 ee Roy ge Po Gen ie ee 149-7 iW Ne a0 0 seta 
Oct 93-8 74-1 57-9 101-1 Dla oer pee ee tes oe 139-4 L50*9. oT ittces Coes 
Novis 94-0 74-1 57-4 102-0 Lifes s Kiel eee 13157 14355 ie eee ee 
Decco. 93-6 74-6 59-2 100-2 DU Se eee ee ae 138-3 1496 Wises. ee 








1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1940-41. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1941 (fall) mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 
Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 
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of 1940. With industrial production and employment at a peak and higher 
payrolls, purchasing power was substantially increased. Thus the index of the 
value of retail sales for November, 1941, was 15-6 points higher than in Novem- 
ber, 1940; in other words, it was 138-6 compared with 123-0. 


Retail Prices.—The rise in retail prices of food up to the first of November 
1941 may be illustrated by the indexes of some of the principal articles of food, 
these indexes are on a 1935-39 base; thus at August 1, 1939, the index of beef 
sirloin was 110-7; on January 2, 1941, it was 119-8 and it rose steadily to 136-7 in 
September. By November 1 it had receded to 135-2. Lamb roast was 109-3 
in August 1939 and on January 2, 1941, it was 108-8. It rose sharply to 135 
at August first but had fallen to 120-4 at November 1. The index of the price 
of breakfast bacon was 97:7 in August 1939. On January 2, 1941, it had fallen 
to 95-8 and then gradually rose to 129-9 at the beginning of November. The 
index of the price of Grade A eggs was 91-5 in August 1939; it was 114-5 at 
January 2, 1941, and fell to 79-8 at May 1 and then advanced to 154-4 at 
November first. The index of retail prices of Canadian cheese was 98-2 in 
August 1939; 111-3 at the beginning of January 1941 and 171-4 at the first of 
November. These are but a few illustrations of the trend. The weighted index 
of retail prices of 46 foods was 99-3 in August 1939; 109-7 at the beginning of 
January 1941, and 125-4 at the first of November. 


Farm Labour.—The farm labour situation in 1941 showed acute shortages 
in some areas and will probably be more difficult in the present year. Wages 
advanced in all provinces. Higher wages, however, do not reflect the whole 
situation in some districts, in that labour was not available at wages which 
farmers were disposed to pay. 

Examination of the 1931 census reports shows that 38-6 per cent of the 
farms had hired labour. The percentage varies by provinces. Prince Edward 
Island 43-3, Nova Scotia 37-9, New Brunswick 32-0, Quebec 28-2, Ontario 
44-7, Manitoba 42-7, Saskatchewan 41-8, Alberta 40-5 and British Columbia 
37:4. In the Prairie Provinces the number of farms reporting hired labour in 
1936 showed ‘an increase in Saskatchewan and Alberta where the percentage was 
43-2. In Manitoba the percentage was 42-3, a slight decrease from 1931. The 
average for all three provinces was 43-0 per cent. The number of acres improved 
per farm showed wide variations by provinces in 1931. In Prince Edward Island 
it was 59-5 acres, Nova Scotia 24-8, New Brunswick 24:1, Quebec 32-4, Ontario 
38:0, Manitoba 78:7, Saskatchewan 144-9, Alberta 104-7 and British Columbia 
15:4. Type of farm, topography and improved land in farms are three factors 
which should be considered in interpeting these figures as well as the amount 
of machinery which can be used. The labour force per farm varied from 1-40 
in New Brunswick to 2:04 in Quebec. The average was 1-80 according to a 
calculation by G. V. Haythorne and L. C. Marsh who recently published a book 
entitled “Land and Labour.” This book is reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
The Annalist. 


United States Conditions.—The entrance of United States into the war 
has tended to bring common problems to the fore. The outbreak of hostilities 
on the Eastern Front may have a considerable effect on the distribution of food 
and clothing supplies with added emphasis ‘on production in ‘The Americas.” 
The United States Government is now considering a price control bill and action 
of this sort may tend to keep prices there and in this country in line. United 
States has ample feed supplies for live stock and very substantial increases in 
production goals for live stock, dairy products, soy beans, peanuts, fruits, 
vegetables and feed supplies have been announced. Both wholesale and retail 
prices have advanced sharply. The index of prices paid to farmers fell from 
139 to 1385 in November. It was expected, however, that increased prices in 
December would result in the October level being regained. 

42404—14 
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FARM MORTGAGE LOANING EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
W. F. Ewert 


Part [I* 


An indication of the success of loaning operations for a period of time 
may be obtained from an analysis of the disposition of loan accounts during 
the period. The proportion of the accounts which were paid up during the 
period, especially those which the borrower met from the revenues of the farm, 
probably provide a measure of loaning success equally as useful as foreclosures. 
Because of the general expansion and “easy credit” which prevailed during the 
period 1921-28, mortgages probably were not retired as fast as might have been 
possible. At the same time, the number of foreclosures was limited becaus2 it 
was felt that the security of most of the loans was satisfactory. 

At the time of the voluntary debt adjustment at December 31, 1936, 591 or 
45-9 per cent of the loans included in the sample were still current; 25 per cent 
had been paid off by the borrowers, 13:9 per cent had been refinanced, and 
11 per cent had been foreclosed (table 1). 

The proportions of loans which had been paid off by the borrower were 
greater for the higher land classes. Land Class V showed the largest proportion 
of loans which had been refinanced. The readiness with which loans on land 
of this land class were refinanced is an indication that loaning on these lands 
was considered to have been relatively successful and safe. The refinancing of 
loans in the earlier repayment period (1921-28) usually did not mean that the 
borrower was in financial distress. A larger loan was assumed so as to pay up 
the old loan and furnish an additional amount of capital. Thus it is likely that 
most of the loans which were refinanced were for accounts which showed 
satisfactory payment records. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION BY LAND CLASSES OF CURRENT ACCOUNTS AND OF ACCOUNTS WHICH WERE RETIRED 
UNDER VARIOUS METHODS oF SETTLEMENT 


Land Land Land Land Land All 
ed Class Class Class Class Class land 
i II lil IV V classes 
% % % % % % 
Accounts Current Dec. 31, 1936.......... 41-1 49-6 45-7 45-9 36°8 45-9 
Accounts Closed before 1936:— 
PAIG Olt OV, DOITOWEL 26a ce cane ete ee 19-6 ga 1 25-5 27-7 26-3 25-0 
Ren nance es, oh etewteeead oss eames 5-7 13-8 14-7 12-8 31-6 13-9 
Paid out of sale of security.......... 0-9 3-1 3-0 2°5 5:3 2°8 
TH OLeClOosSO cori neuter haste cen 31-8 9-2 9-5 9-5 - 11-0 
Information not complete........... 0-9 1-2 1:6 1-6 - 1-4 
IEG Ua tee Fis aets hilciats There eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total number of accounts..... 107 260 640 242 38 1, 287 


A comparison of the average annual payments (1921-28) on loans still 
current in 1936, and on loans which had been closed before 1936, is given in 
table 2. A wide variation in the payment record is apparent. Borrowers who 
retired their mortgages in full out of farm revenues made average annual 
payments of $202 per $1,000 of original loan. This was equivalent to an annual 
payment of 20-2 per cent of the original principal. The borrowers who lost 
their security through foreclosure, on the other hand, paid the equivalent of 
only 8-9 per cent annually. 

It may be significant that borrowers who retired their loans obtained a 
smaller average loan per acre. This may indicate that their need for credit 
was not so great as for the other borrowers and that they retained a greater 
equity in the secured properties. 

*Part I was published in the August 1941 issue of The Economic Annalist. 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF THE PAYMENTS FOR THE PeERIop 1921-28 on Current, Patip Up, REFINANCED 
AND ForRECLOSED LOANS 








Average annual payment of 


Average | Average principal and interest 
— Binmnber acres loan 
per per i Pe Per 
loan acre $1,000 are quarter 
‘ section 
ac $ $ $ $ 
ETT OUT IOGUGS ria al al oceania 591 261 8-49 103 0-88 141 
Closed Loans:— 
Paid of Dy DOLTrOWeF .. 05 pene oe ox 321 215 7-62 202 1-54 246 
EY LAD ie lala: i Ne ik eA gc Ba 179 261 8-99 113 1-02 163 
BAO Ol SOCUFIEV <5 kao he neha cleles oo8 36 192 7-76 124 0-96 154 
WOTECIOSO Mere teres eas ote sy | 142 254 8-93 89 0-80 128 
Information not complete........... 16 222 8-47 115 0-97 155 


For the borrowers whose accounts were still current in 1936, it would 
appear that there was a danger of foreclosure throughout even the 1921-28 
period. Many of these accounts would probably have been foreclosed in the 
1929-36 period if foreclosure proceedings had been less drastically restricted 
after 1933. 

Loans which were refinanced represented larger amounts of loan per acre 
than for any of the other groups of loans. This was due to the larger proportion 
of these loans having been made on the higher land classes. The moderately 
favourable repayment history of these loans suggests that they were not in 
danger of foreclosure but were probably refinanced to obtain additional capital. 


TABLE 3.—PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ON CURRENT LOANS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF 
THE ORIGINAL LOANS 


Per cent of original loan 


Payments os 

1921-28 1929-36 1921-36 
OIE DET CIDA ECan eee He oe hee tee States aay Se Ch Te A ead Meah eRe EeSEaGs 23 3 26 
SET POL CSE eye Pai: oie tc See ein et te ev nlanie ced bas & Fuse ease. 48 12 60 
PEt la eer eee Ae ats Pats MAE Oe Se aoe lps Hare Rel eee od wes fal 15 86 
AVOETAGe Nitin DET,OL VORLs In fOYCE, acc. cc sets os ses sede cred oc 6-9 6-0 14-9 


These loans had been in force for an average period of 14:9 years. During 
this time borrowers had paid an equivalent of 86 per cent of the original loans 
in interest and principal payments. 

A brief analysis was made to show the amounts owing on current loans 
at the end of the 1921-36 period in relation to the amounts which had been 
repaid on these loans during the sixteen-year period. This analysis is presented 
in table 3. These data illustrate the serious effect of a period of distress, such 
as that following 1929, on the debt structure of borrowers who had considerable 
indebtedness at the outset of such a period. By 1929 these borrowers had reduced 
their loan indebtedness on principal account by 23 per cent and had met most 
of the interest due. After 1929, however, payments were small, and arrears of 
interest, together with the sums which the loaning agencies found it necessary 
to advance to protect their security, accumulated rapidly. By December 31, 
1936, the total indebtedness on these accounts amounted to 134 per cent of the 
original loans. Charges and advances owing in 1936 represented 10 per cent 
of the amount of the original loans. Thus the amount of principal and interest 
outstanding in connection with the original loans was about 124 per cent of 
the original principal sum. 
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The “Voluntary Debt Adjustment” of 1936, which was arranged by the 
Provincial Government with the co-operation of the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investment Association, resulted in a substantial reduction of the interest 
accumulation of the 1929-36 period. After adjustment, the average amount 
still owing on current loans was equivalent to 97 per cent of the original loans 
as compared with 134 per cent before adjustment. While this appears to be a 
substantial reduction, there must still, however, be some doubt as to whether 
the remaining amounts can be carried satisfactorily. The fact that borrowers, 
after about 15 years of loan repayment, are still required to meet an amount 
approximately equal to the original indebtedness suggests that these accounts 
will continue for a long time. This would appear to be particularly true in view 
of the unfavourable conditions for debt repayment which have existed in the 
spring wheat belt from 1936 to the present time and which seem to be in prospect 
for the immediate future. 


THE MARKETING OF GRAIN CORN IN SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO* 
A. H. TuRNER 


Canadian consumption of grain corn for feeding and industrial uses has 
averaged about seventeen million bushels per year over a period of seven years 
beginning with 1934. Ontario production, largely grown by ten thousand corn 
growers in Southwestern Ontario has averaged about seven million bushels per 
year for the same period. Preliminary estimates of the 1941 Ontario crop 
indicate a crop of more than nine million bushels. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND Mernop or DiIsposAL oF GRAIN CoRN IN SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
FOR THE THREE Crop YEARS 1938, 1939, 1940 BAsep on A SAMPLE oF 370 Farm Recorps 


Per cent of | Per cent of 
Per cent | production | sales made 


Per cent 

. fed on sold before before 

Crop year Production! es by Pees Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

Eres farm of crop of crop 

year year 
bu % % % % 

LAS ata. de toss aie Me eee LAPT ele betel ore ee 7,696, 000 40-9 59-1 11-2 - 27-4 
LOS Ghee. as ee Oe eae ek Soe eee 8,097, 000 48-8 ive 13-0 26-7 
LOL rs ctatteettate ete ¥en tas < oak ine 6, 796, 000 49-1 50-9 11-5 23-4 


1Ontario Crop Reports. 


A substantial portion of the corn grown is fed on the producers’ farms and 
never enters the marketing channels. Varying percentages of the crop marketed 
from year to year appear to be the result of price changes or of the size of the 
crop. In 1938 about 40 per cent of the crop was marketed while in 1939 and 
1940 about one-half of the crop was sold by the growers. Of the amount fed on 
farms in the area more than half was used for feeding hogs while an estimate 
of the use made of grain corn marketed outside the area shows that most of the 
corn for feed purposes is consumed by poultry. 

The table indicates that a larger volume of Ontario corn was marketed 
in the fall of 1939 than in the other two years. The percentage of actual sales 
was larger in 19388 however. The percentage of corn marketed before Decem- 
ber 31 has not changed greatly in the three years considered but has become 
somewhat less which is a trend in the right direction if Ontario corn is to be 





*The information contained in_the above article is taken from a survey of the marketing 
of feed corn in Southwestern Ontario conducted by the Marketing Service, Economics 
Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture. 
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sold in the best possible condition. About 2,200 of the 10,000 corn growers 
market some or all of their corn in the fall. 


Crib Facilities.—Over sixty per cent of the corn was placed in cribs of some 
kind in each of the above mentioned three years. Of the balance, some would 
be sold or fed as soon as harvested and some would be stored in another manner. 
Corn crib facilities were available on farms for a large part of the crop but 
more than half of the permanent cribs were more than fifteen years old. The 
crib storage capacity available at the local corn buyers’ places of business was 
small and only totalled about 200,000 bushels for cribs of all kinds. Most of the 
local corn buyers held the corn they bought for a very short time and therefore 
did not require large storage facilities. 

Sales to Corn Buyers.—About seventy per cent of the farmers’ sales were 
made to elevators in the corn-growing area while truckers and farmers purchased 
about fifteen per cent and other dealers bought the balance. However, for the 
crop marketing year up to December 31 and for each of the counties in the area 
there is some difference in these percentage figures. In the early part of the 
crop year while the corn is in uncertain condition the elevators buy about eighty 
per cent of the marketings and as the corn improves in quality a larger number 
of buyers become interested. The amount handled by the elevators for a 
complete crop year would appear to vary within the area according to the 
nearness of the elevator to the producer’s farm. For the survey sample the 
average distance of farms from the nearest elevator in Essex was about four 
miles and the elevators purchased about eighty per cent of the crop sold. In Kent 
the average distance was about six miles and about sixty per cent was sold to the 
the elevators by the producers while in the remaining counties the average 
distance of the farms from elevators was more than fourteen miles and these firms 
only bought about fifteen per cent of the marketings. 

Local corn buyers were interviewed and information obtained about the 
final destination of the grain corn marketed. About 52 per cent of the 1940 
marketings of Ontario corn was sold West of Toronto in Ontario and the other 
48 per cent moved to Toronto, Eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. 
Of the three and one-half million bushels marketed, local corn buyers sold over 
fifty per cent to wholesale grain merchants (brokers) located largely outside 
the corn producers’ area. 

About 75 per cent of the corn growers who grew corn as their principal source 
of cash income favoured compulsory grading for the marketing of corn and 
about half of the corn buyers favoured a move of this kind. Only about one- 
third of the producers favoured pooling the returns from their corn sales, however, 
and a great variety of opinions were obtained when other suggestions for 
improvements in the methods of corn marketing were requested. 


Distribution and Use of Canadian and Imported Grain Corn.—An 
analysis of the distribution of all grain corn grown in Canada and imported 
during the calendar year 1940 indicates that about 65 per cent was sold in 
Ontario, 24 per cent in Quebec, 6 per cent in the Maritimes, and 5 per cent in 
Western Canada mainly in Manitoba and British Columbia. This corn was 
used for feeding purposes and for industrial uses such as distillation and starch. 
Between twenty-five and thirty per cent or about four million bushels was taken 
by industrial users while the balance was used for feeding purposes. 

With domestic production showing a 35 per cent increase in 1941 and imports 
from Argentina and South Africa considerably less, it will be interesting to note 
the changes in the distribution and use of the corn marketed in Southwestern 
Ontario in this crop year. 


A recent survey of frozen food lockers in the United States shows that an 
estimated 3,200 locker plants with a capacity of 1,050,000 lockers are now in use. 
This is said to be enough to serve 900,000 families. 
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LIVING EXPENSES OF PART-TIME FARMERS IN CAPE BRETON COUNTY 
J. N. Lewis 


Prior to the outbreak of the present war the living expenses of rural families 
in Cape Breton County, Nova Scotia, were, on the average, only a little less 
than their incomes. A study carried on in 19391 showed that the total cash 
income of 247 families, fairly representative of the entire County, was $191,089 
while the expenditures were $190,904. Expressed as averages these figures reduce 
to an income of $778 and expenses of $773 per family. 

In addition to cash incomes rural families have other earnings in the form 
of produce grown on the farm which is used in the home and thus their total 
incomes are increased. In the present case non-cash benefits averaged $275 
bringing total earnings up to $1,053. These were not spread evenly over all the 
families, but the purpose of the present discussion is to deal only with the cash 
earnings of the people and income in kind is not considered except incidentally. 

The use of average incomes is sometimes misleading, especially if the spread 
between the highest and lowest is large. In the present case the range was from 
something under $200 to over $8,000 but earnings of the latter size were excep- 
tional and there was a concentration in the lower brackets. To present a clearer 
idea of the incomes, a classification in various size groups 1s made in table 1. 

It is of interest to observe the increase which occurs in the size of the income 
as the family becomes larger. Cape Breton County is an area characterized by 
part-time farming with several wage earners per family, and family income 
tends to result, in general, from a combination of incomes. 


TABLE 1.—DIsSTRIBUTION OF 247 HousSEHOLDS IN CAPE BRETON County ACCORDING To CasH INCOMES, 


1939 
P Number of 

Size of +>. « | Percentage 

poor Eeolee family* | families i | distribution 
Egy tis SAO is ol as a cae Sacra i Re eee a Ceo 3-9 94 40 
bit 8 ke ria 38) Mi et No Se NNO OR el OS NE ely es oy BR aS dk ae hoes 4-5 88 a5 
SLOO0 O'S 1 4000 FAs alee dens t,.g fake wae ook bv eee he eek Sea anes 5-5 42 16 
Over $1 S00 ie a eee, aN ag ees MeV Scie Set ene 5-7 23 9 
ALL Enmaliose)., OF) aditas fe eat ieee wis oe Se oe 4-8 247 100 


* Measured in adult units, by which the differences in ages among families are approximately equalized. 


That 75 per cent of the families earned less than a thousand dollars in 
cash during 1939 indicates that the level of living is quite low considering the 
number of persons per family. As the total earnings and expenses mentioned 
earlier indicate, all the families together earned a little more than they spent 
during the year, but some did not make ends meet while others were a little ahead 
when the balance was struck. 

If the individual items of household expenses are examined, it appears that 
those families with the larger incomes spent more for all of the various demands 
on the budget than did those with lower earnings. This would be expected, 
but it was also evident that the proportions which the items made up of the 
totals did not vary quite in the manner associated with families having a wider 
range of income. 

In table 2 the amount of money expended by the various income groups for 
the items of living expense has been divided by the number of adult units in 
each group in order to equalize the differences in the size of the families. For all 
of the items there is an increased per capita expenditure as incomes become 
larger. The question now arises as to the relative proportion of each of these 
1A study of land use and part-time farming in Cape Breton County conducted by the Economics 


Division, Dominion Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Extension Service, Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture. 
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items among the four income groups. Theoretically with a very definite increase 
in income, large proportions of the budget should be made up of disbursements 
for recreation, security, health and advancement goods. The actual proportions 
for these 247 families are shown in table 3. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LivinG Expensss, per ApuLt Unit, IN Eacu oF THE INcomE Groups, 1939 








INcoME GRovurPs 
Living expense items Hat Restle i ee Ee ee er 





Up to $500 to | $1,000 to Over All 

$499 $999 $1,499 $1,500 | families 
$ $ $ $ $ 
DOO ee, Pa ae rN PE Ret OLN as eT oS 59 101 125 147 97 
SOlnuivingie Deets ee oy. Ga eee are creak 9 18 25 35 18 
a WES ESTOWEL eye tan Ulan ALE S Bearety Ae Ket nen AG a Pacis 9 17 25 35 18 
Leal ieee ee eet ae Re A ls OE Re 3 c 12 12 i 
EOS en im TF eae yee eee ere 2 9 20 26 11 
POOP es clOUeeey etc iin eral bes ten! les ee 5 10 14 2 10 
Pl vancemmont COOUS* oo. oy oc inne cliees st cans. 5 9 9 16 9 
OTB BreRDer he to nce ries ok tte E Cpe Ne yeh ean: 1 3 2 1 
PLUESHONSCH ELL ee eee 92 172 233 294 17t 


* Educational expense, reading material, etc. 


As incomes increased, the proportion spent on food became smaller, but 
other necessities—clothing and shelter—increased and the only significant change 
among the remaining items was a larger outlay for insurance. In other words 
with a trebling of income only 15 per cent of the budget was diverted from 
food to other needs. If the three classifications of food, clothing and house 
operating expenses—the imperative needs—are considered together it will be 
apparent that they made up 85 per cent of the expenditures of the lowest income 
group and 74 per cent of the highest. 


TaBLe 3.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION oF LiviING ExpENsE Items IN Eacu or THE Income Groups 








INCOME GROUPS 
Living expense group es i ee ee Sh ee a ee eee 





Up to $500 to | $1,000 to Over All 

$499 $999 $1,499 $1, 500 families 
% % % % % 
RG Pes. eh rime CER bn Sl Neal OS a 65 59 54 50 57 
S1Ot ie Ree, Pile 5 Gs cake oat ee g 10 10 10 12 10 
RI CEae De raL rere eet oN ee ee ee ee nee 10 10 10 2 10 
PT TUN a encple pala 0:0 | ee ak UM Ea a ee 3 4 5 4 4 
LEC a sot Ce em rae We ae Cite ae ee are a ) 5 0) 9 6 
PLOCLOS CON meee Ces er ce hee gk Sete ee 5 6 6 7 6 
ALLVANCOMION G POOUS Weel, aie Vee al oe as 5 5 4 5 5 
STU CP ox Onseeene ete opt EPS, sek ered: OR eth [EOE tee Baca: 1 2 1 2 
A Lkexponkes a4, 0. a ect, Bee 100 100 100 100 100 


From these data it may be argued that the accepted version of budgetary 
proportions under changing levels of income is not perfectly reflected when only 
households having low incomes are considered. For such families as are included 
in this sample drawn from rural Cape Breton County the pressure of primary 
demands on the income is not relieved in a direct ratio with increased earnings. 
Food continues to be the important item in the budget even when the income 
increases as it does in the illustrations. 

It would seem therefore that to establish families such as these at levels 
where substantial amounts might be expended for other than primary needs that 
a considerable increase in incomes would be necessary. In the very low income 
groups even doubling the income would not result in the acquisition of goods 
and services usually associated with a high standard of living, the gain would 
probably be expended on increased amounts and a wider variety of food. 
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MARKETING MARGINS ON APPLES* 
A. E. RIcHARDS 


The strength or weakness of the apple market 1s dependent on supplies 
available and how much the buyer is able and willing to pay. The seller 
bargains to get all he can, the buyer bargains to pay as little as the seller will 
accept. In an open market when supplies are plentiful the established price is 
regulated by how much the weakest seller will accept. 


In British Columbia and Nova Scotia, Apple Marketing Boards are in opera- 
tion. They are one desk selling agencies through which the entire crop in 
each province is sold. It is the job of the sales manager to estimate the buying 
power in the market and balance that against supplies on hand. He then names 
a price which he thinks will move the crop. Prices are changed up or down 
during the marketing season depending on the movement of apples into consump- 
tion. Price lists are published so that all buyers pay the same price f.o.b. shipping 
point in the Okanagan or in the Annapolis Valley on the same day. Every box 
or barrel of apples that moves from shipping point is sold before being loaded 
on cars or trucks. Under this plan of grower organization the weak sellers among 
producers and shippers have been eliminated. 


With the one desk arrangement the proceeds of sale of the entire apple crop 
come back to the central selling agency. The money is pooled and distributed 
to packing companies and in turn to growers according to variety, grade and size. 
In general, differentials among varieties and grades are based on pre-war values. 


The experience in centralized marketing and the accomplishments of this war 
period will doubtless develop an opinion within the industry as to the continuance 
or discontinuance of the regulatory features in the marketing of the apple crop. 
That decision is for the future and will rest with the growers. 


Tree Fruits Limited, the central selling agency in British Columbia, has 
extended its direct control one step beyond the shipping point. The growers own 
their own brokerage houses in five of the prairie cities and in Vancouver. The 
broker’s job is to watch the market and keep the sales agency in the Okanagan 
advised as to supplies and sales. His reports have an important influence on 
price policies. He pushes sales and gets orders from all buyers. He is Tree 
Fruits’ agent and is on hand at the market centre to hear complaints and 
investigate claims. 


In each province regulation is extended indirectly beyond the shipping point 
and the broker by the naming of a selected list of wholesale-jobbers. All bona 
fide wholesale-jobbers with good credit rating are included on the list but they 
remain on the list at the discretion of the central selling agency. 


The prices which consumers pay are for apples, the package and service. 
Payment for service goes to the retailer, the wholesaler, the broker, the trans- 
portation company, the selling agency and the packing company. In each 
province the central sales organizations have used the established distributing 
agencies of the trade in marketing the growers’ products. Experience has shown 
that each performs a useful and necessary function in moving apples from the 
centres of production to millions of consumers in distant markets. 


No comprehensive survey has been made of distributors’ margins so that the 
figures in the accompanying table should be used with reservations. They are 
based on small preliminary survey by the Economics Division in co-operation 
with the British Columbia and Nova Scotia Departments of Agriculture of 
distributors’ margins in prairie cities in September, 1940, and in Nova Scotia in 
April, 1941. 





* Paper prepared for the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association Convention, January, 1942. 
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Out of $2.05 which a housewife in a prairie city paid for a box of British 
Columbia apples, the grower received approximately 48 cents or about 23 per 
cent of the consumer’s dollar (table 1). 


TaBLe 1.—AppRoxIMATE MARKETING MARGINS ON A Box oF BritisH CoLuMBIA APPLES AND A BARREL OF 
Nova Scorta ApPLEs 


_—6—<_6_6_oIa3—e“3“awwams=s@asaowwowoOwnananmnaqummuqT9naom99aaSSS 


Box of Barrel of 
— British Columbia Nova Scotia 
apples apples 
cin Pas ee a een Lee ee ee ee Oe RE TY ORIG RBS: 
$ % $ % 
GOUSUNNCT DACs ser wee, fet, Suc iWee dk WN lets cok A Sites Se beger es) ay s Or O07 O28) cirri ere. 
PROUAT Or + eee ee et ere, FU —retained 29 14-0 1-50 30-0 
Wholosale-jobDersicnis acto onc wad aoe _ 23 11-2 -50 10-0 
POR OEM Me Mee soe Le Perea Ge Wie by -02 1-0 -10 2-0 
Transportation company................... i 50 24-4 -68 13-6 
ellinwagentyie sete: Seen od 8 ie ki e 02 1-0 -02 -04 
PACh Or anrnahinnet set $url; | Stee < 51* 25-0 “fa 14-6 
COPEIWEN PEGA IVE etre ee ei tn AT, © ech caw -48 23-4 1-47 29-4 


* Package included. 


Nova Scotia apples are packed and shipped in barrels but very few con- 
sumers purchase an unbroken barrel. Sydney, in Cape Breton County, is an 
important sales outlet for Annapolis Valley apples. The customary sale is 
so many pounds for 25 cents. At 6 pounds for 25 cents the retailer received 
approximately $5.00 for the barrel. Out of the $5.00 which the consumer paid 
for the apples, the grower received about $1.47 or 29 per cent of the consumer’s 
dollar (Table 1). The retailers prefer to sell apples by the barrel as it means 
quicker turnover, reduced shrinkage and less risk. They offered the unbroken 
barrel used in our example at $4.00. On such sales the usual margin taken 
by the retailer is approximately 50 cents. This means that when the apples sold 
for $5.00 the consumer paid the retailer $1.00 per barrel for the extra services 
of selling and packaging the apples in small lots and to cover any loss from 
shrinkage. Actually less than 5 per cent of retail sales are by the full barrel. 

When apples were sold by the unbroken barrel the price to the consumer 
was reduced 20 per cent and the retail spread was cut by 66 per cent. The grower 
received 37 per cent of the consumer’s dollar but he still got $1.47 per barrel. 

Too much emphasis may be placed on the proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar that the farmer receives. The form of presentation and misleading 
implications have frequently caused unrest in the minds of farmers. Our 
example has presented a situation which is adaptable to general application. In 
effect, it shows that if the farmer were to receive more or less of the consumer’s 
dollar, it would not follow that he would be better or worse off. The important 
thing is how much he receives per unit of his product. 

At first glance $1.57 per box and $3.53 per barrel for services which the 
handling and distributing agencies perform appear high. Impartial analysis is 
necessary before drawing hasty conclusions. The retail price of a box of apples 
on an open market depends largely on supplies available and consumer pur- 
chasing power. Distributing agencies are not handling apples out of a sense 
of duty or because they are kindly disposed to the fruit grower. They are only 
interested if the operation is profitable and the more profitable the operation 
the more apples they will try to sell. Any forced cut in marketing margins 
that would reduce necessary services would probably mean reduced distribution 
and sales of apples. 

In order to increase trade and get more customers into their stores dis- 
tributing agencies are interested in building up volume. A profitable operation 
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is more dependent on volume turnover than on a high margin for a few units. 
In order to achieve this they are constantly seeking ways to cut the margin below 
that of their competitor. That is, any price reduction through the narrowing 
of distributing margins is unlikely to work back to a higher price per unit for 
the grower. The grower must seek other means over which he has control] to 
increase his net return from apples. 

These conclusions are based on the assumption of plentiful supplies. The 
same results and reasoning might not apply in the event of a short crop. However, 
a surplus of farm products in most fields renders the application of this principle 
more or less general. 


COSTS OF TRACTOR OPERATIONS UNDER AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS IN 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1939-40 


R. A. STUTT 


With the increased mechanization of farms the costs of operating farm 
equipment becomes an increasingly important item of farm expenses and con- 
sequent influence on farm profits. Information on the costs of operating tractors 
under ordinary farm conditions is available from farm management surveys 
made in 1940 and 1941 in connection with the Saskatchewan Land Utilization 
projects. The surveys referred to covered the Eyebrow-Lacadena area (centre of 
wheat plains of Saskatchewan) for the farm business ending April 30, 1940; — 
the Blucher-Colonsay area, east of Saskatoon and the Weyburn-Alameda area 
in southeastern Saskatchewan. The latter two surveys related to the farm 
business year ending April 30, 1941. Only the data from the farm businesses 
where complete information on the description of tractor operation and costs of 
operation were obtained, were used in this particular study. 

The importance of the tractor in farm operation on all farms in the three 
areas of Saskatchewan is revealed in Table 1. There was a total of 554 tractors 
of various sizes and ages on 848 farms of the three areas. The number of farmers 
having tractors was somewhat higher in the Eyebrow-Lacadena area. 


TaBLE 1.—NuMBER oF FaRMS IN THE SURVEY AccorRDING TO THE TYPE OF PowER USED 


eee 





DISTRICT 
Type of Power 
Eyebrow- . Blucher- Wey burn- Three 
Lacadena Colonsay Alameda Districts 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Horse power Only. 52... ..s008e.% 164 38 61 42 120 47 352 41 
Tractor power only..............-. 143 33 24 16 42 16 209 4s) 
Combination (horse and tractor). . 127 29 61 42 99 37 287 34 
"Total cena nak ee soe 434 100 146 100 268 100 848 100 





For the purpose of studying the cost of tractor operation on these farms, 
the tractors were classified into two, three and four plough categories according 
to their horse-power ratings. ‘Tractors up to and including 14 horse-power draw 
bar ratings were classified as two-plough tractors, from 15 to 21 horsepower draw- 
bar rating three-plough tractors, and tractors 22 horsepower drawbar rating or 
more were classified as four-plough tractors. 

A distribution of these tractors according to this classification giving the 
average values, ages, hours operated and acres of cropland operated for the 
tractors used in the sampling appears in table 2. 

It is quite apparent that the three-plough tractor is the most frequent 
size of tractor on the farms. Several of the tractors in the first two groups 
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Tasie 2.—Noumpbers, AVERAGE VALUE AND AGE oF Tractors, AVERAGE Hours OperaTEeD AND AVERAGE 
ACRES CROPLAND BY SizE oF TRACTORS 
———————S 


Sizz or TRACTOR 





Two-plow | Three-plow|] Four-plow 





NUT OOEROLPATACLOIS- cone. .iaeeee se Les Pe Aaa a 13 94 19 
VethiC TSU SAIL: Wet oh Re an i oa Te amenneeT, CONISIR Sey lillek OviNe We SEE $267 $513 $709 

AAS ea a2) Ee Pek es acheey C90 BOLERO NOMS oN ET ORE eR en epi nee Ay Hae 9-6 9-6 6-2 
PL Vorngo Nurse ONSTALOU 4.5. oo Se occ te, ee ee 272 407 433 
PAV Orhae aCven CLOplAtiCl ey rte |. Geese as Oe eo ee eo. 369 508 657 





were ten years old or over. Especially was this true of the Weyburn-Alameda 
area. The number of hours operated and acres of cropland increased substan- 
tially with the size of tractor. Generally the tractors found on tractor operated 
farms were ‘operated for considerably more hours than tractors on combination 
(horse and tractor) farms. The number of hours operated for tractors on tractor- 
operated farms were 311, 431 and 523, for two, three and four-plough tractors. 
The corresponding number of hours operated for tractors on combination (horse 
and tractor) farms were 136, 396 and 401. It would appear fom the above figures 
and from information obtained from the Agricultural Engineering Department, 
University of Saskatchewan, that only the three and four-plough tractors oper- 
ated on tractor farms were operated efficiently. It is considered necessary to 
have between 400 and 500 hours for most efficient use. 

Detailed Costs of Operating Tractors.—Details on the cost of operating 
tractors per hour operated in these three areas of Saskatchewan for 1939 and 
1940 are given in table 3. 

Depreciation was calculated at 24 per cent of the present value less the 
costs of repairs put on the tractor during the year. This rate assumes a ten- 
year lifetime use for the tractor with a scrap value of ten per cent of the original 
value at the end of that period. Consequently the higher the investment and 
the newer the tractor the greater is the depreciation cost and also the interest 
charge on the money invested in the tractor. 

While this method of calculating depreciation is not wholly satisfactory, 
it is the best method available for records taken by the survey method where 
the number of hours the tractor has been operated previous to the current year 
are not obtainable. 





TABLE 3.—AVERAGE Costs oF OPERATION PER Hour AccorDING To Size or TRACTOR 








Size or TRACTOR 


Two-plow | Three-plow|] Four-plow 








$ $ $ 
DIENT oe IaOne tee see, cer eee UN ao in tet te Ae dels 16 19 31 
ITC Ear AL Gs er eet eth eee Cae tt Analy SNe ae ae ol eA 06 08 10 
POR SGU COBLR IMSL act mat tes eee re erat 22 vas 41 
LATS be heh Aaa Snes hh, See > aR ee ea Chee eee ee Rv 30 38 48 
Sey NOP OU: hoe eae ees oes cus eo ee -05 -07 -08 
MS ODR OU ASS 6c Ee cs hae eats Pee Uk he ce ae TAP SMA EA Bae -01 01 01 
Pi poaTs ANG LITO TOBE la DOULA. i). 0.2 eee elne a eran nate ~ +08 “11 -10 
LOSSHODCTALIDI COBLS aranuh cbc rice Oe ee eee. 44 57 67 

Total costs (excluding wages of tractor operator)..... 66 84 1-08 





Fuel ‘and other costs on an hourly use basis increased with the size, with 
the exception of repairs which depended principally on the age of the tractor. 
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Operating Costs for Farm Tractors in Saskatchewan 1939-31 and 
1939-40, by Size of Tractor.—Costs of operating tractors in Saskatchewan in 
1939-40 were considerably below those of 1930-31. This is clearly shown in 
table 4. 

The figures quoted for the 1930-31 study and any other further references 
to that study are from the “Economic Analysis of Farm Power in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan” by E. G. Grest, Mimeographed Publication No. 1, Division of 
Farm Management, Agricultural Economics Branch. 


TABLE 4.—OPERATING Costs PER Hour ror FarM TRACTORS IN SASKATCHEWAN 1930-31 AND 1939-40 By 
SrzE oF TRACTORS 


ee 0$0MmananaS—m—Tw9w9Tm>—'? 


S1zE or TRACTOR 





Two-plow Three-plow Four-plow 
1930-31 1939-40 1930-31 1939-40 1930-31 1939-40 
BOG) ee crs he te Gs cea rae cee ere -51 -30 65 -38 -77 -48 
Cylinder Oil jose as dasha > shiv is ceva -09 -05 “li -07 +15 -08 
(STORRS Wee oe erciecaste trace eros eles sie orekernae shore -01 -01 -O1 “O01 -O1 -O1 
Repairs and hired repair labour......... 06 -08 -04 -11 -06 -10 
Total operating COSts: 2. .4.0. «5 <0 -67 -44 -81 +57 -§9 ‘67. 


aa nh er a eee 


While tractors used on farms in Saskatchewan in 1939-40 were much older 
on an average than those used in the earlier study resulting in higher costs for 
repairs, the saving on fuel and cylinder oil is considerably more than enough to 
offset this repair expense. The total reduction in operating costs amounted to 
approximately one third for each size of tractor. This reduction to a large degree 
is due to cheaper fuel in 1939-40 compared with 1930-31. The average price 
paid per gallon for all fuels consumed in the tractors included in the 1939-40 
study was 17-2 cents; whereas the average price paid per gallon for all fuels 
consumed in the tractors included in the study of the earlier period was 27 cents. 
In part, the lowest cost of fuel in the more recent period is due to a somewhat 
lower price for equivalent standard of fuel compared with the price paid in 
1930-31 and also the more general use of lower octane fuel by medium com- 
pression engines There is also evidence that on the average there is a greater 
efficiency in fuel consumption in the tractors used in 1939-40 compared with 
those in use in 1930-31. 


Efficiency in Fuel Consumption.—A few comparisons are available to 
determine the relative efficiency of these tractors in fuel consumption, and are 
shown in table 5. : 

Tasie 5.—CoNsSUMPTION oF FurEL PER Hour 








: Farm Farm 
Size of tractor Nebraska business power 
tests studies studies 


1939-40 1930-31 





TWO PIG Wide + Me ete siete tis weal inca siete tials Gi ee ein « wun etereiste cs 1-66 1-76 1-90 
PENG OLOW che nc oe ate Ms ese ak RG et Meme eee aie ters ee 2-14 2-24 2-41 
BiGUy DLO W? Sacco tte Pe ere Rte ie he ecaian eiy ae detained Wie oe sai eie ote ane 2-75 2-82 2-84 





The tractors on the farms of the 1939-40 study and of the 1930-31 study 
were used on all kinds of farm work, for draw bar and belt work, under varying 
conditions. The figures given under the “ Nebraska Tests” were used for 
comparative purposes and are averages of the rated load for most efficient use 
of 23 typical makes of farm tractors found in Saskatchewan. The “ Nebraska 
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Tests” are regarded as official standards of performance of various makes of 
tractors found in the United States and Canada. The average age of the tractors 
whose operating costs were studied in the 1930-31 farm power survey was much 
less than those found in the farm management studies of 1939-40, so that the 
gain of efficiency in fuel consumption of the latter compared to those of the 
1930-31 study is more marked than is indicated by the corresponding figures, 
Economy in Use.—The most significant factor in reducing the costs of 
operating a tractor on a farm is the number of hours which it can be used. 
Table 6 reveals the importance of obtaining as many hours as possible of profit- 
able work for the tractor and the comparison to the same size of tractor in 1930-31. 





Taste 6.—Hours OPERATED PER YEAR AS RELATED To ToraL Costs oF OPERATING TRACTORS PER Hour 


a... es 

















1930-31 1939-40 
ap ph eer See yh 
Hour groupings Average Total Average Total 
No. hours costs No. hours costs 
operated per hour operated per hour 
Three-plow tractors 
DS it a ee Oe ee 34 117 $2-31 3 134 $1-40 
CODE OU re ira euk oes we 47 305 1-59 35 278 -91 
OU de sar er hia, 30 484 1-30 32 470 -78 
ONWaME Overs | owt hte, 35 794 1-17 14 839 76 
WAAL ETACLORS 4.0. bk ce, 149 417 1-38 94 407 84 
Four-plow tractors 
FRESE ak gO ae Or 8 148 2-45 2 130 2-28 
PU SOU Me ek os 25 324 1-76 7 289 1-14 
NEUE oes a a uy 507 1-52 4 504 1-12 
G00/and over. ose cee ee ban 2 781 1-47 6 654 97 
PALETACTONS (85 2.008 77 482 1-58 19 433 1-08 


This table shows the gradual reduction in total costs per hour as the 
average number of hours operation of the tractor increases. Moreover, this 
reduction is in line with the figures for the 1930-31 study. The percentage reduc- 
tion was very consistent for the three-plow tractors, for which there was an 
adequate sample, and to a reasonable extent in the case of the four-plow tractors. 


NOTES 


Two important developments occurred in the marketing of feed corn in 
Southwestern Ontario in the fall of 1941. A representative corn committee com- 
posed of six growers and four corn buyers has been formed in the area. With 
the assistance of the Ontario agricultural representatives in Essex and Kent and 
other interested government officials, this committee proposes to collect and make 
available corn marketing and price information and also to suggest improvements 
from time to time for the more orderly marketing of grain corn in the area. The 
Western Ontario Elevator Dealers’ Association has voluntarily asked their mem- 
bers and other corn buyers to purchase corn with price differentials for different 
grades and moisture content. This means that Ontario corn can now be bought 
On a graded basis. 


“What the Farmers Told Us in Cumberland County” is the title of a 
bulletin issued by the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture, Halifax, NS. 
This publication summarizes results of an economic survey conducted in Cumber- 
land County, Nova Scotia, in 1940. The study was under the direction of 
Dr. J. E, Lattimer, Macdonald College, Quebec. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
LAND AND LABOUR, HayrHorne, GEORGE V., and Marsu, Lronarp C., Volume XI Social 

Research Series—McGill University, Oxford University Press. 

Agricultural organization in every Province of the Dominion has experienced 
changes. In spite of these shifts, however, agriculture is still fundamental in 
the Canadian economy and Canadian life. The latest book in the McGill Social 
Research Series, by George V. Haythorne and Leonard C. Marsh entitled 
“Tand and Labour” attempts to show some of the changes that have taken 
place in Canadian agriculture and to interpret them in the light of present 
conditions. This is the first Canadian book to deal comprehensively with the 
farm labourer. 

The authors contend that the decline in the proportion of people engaged in 
agriculture from 45-5 per cent in 1891 to 28:8 per cent in 1931 was greater 
and more continuous than the changes in the share of production. In spite of 
this the number of persons actually on farms continued to increase throughout 
the country as a whole until very recently. However, the turning point in many 
localities was reached in 1931 and the authors think that when the 1941 Census 
data are released this trend will be more significant as a result of depression 
and war on rural population. 

There have been movements of population both from and to rural districts. 
It is true that there has been an exodus of young people from the farm and this 
together with economic depression has resulted in many families leaving the 
farm. However, to counteract this, efforts have been made to make rural life 
more attractive. Government information services, co-operatives, adult educa- 
tion, political and ecclesiastical organizations have all helped to improve rural 
conditions. These together with the application of science to agriculture during 
the last few decades have made farming more attractive as a skilled profession. 

In the second part of the book, Messrs. Haythorne and Marsh discuss the 
differences between the various regions of Ontario and Quebec from the standpoint 
of soil, climate, and improved land and discuss very thoroughly the type of 
agriculture carried on in each region and conclude with the statement that 
“with the growth of commercial agriculture, the type of product raised on each 
farm as well as in each region will become more and’ more strongly influenced 
by changes in local and distant markets and these market changes in turn reflect 
the expansion or contraction of other industries and the fluctuations of economic 
conditions generally.” 

Particularly pertinent at this time are those chapters of the book dealing 
with “ Agricultural Labour Force” and “The Farm Labour Market.” In 
discussing the first of these, however, only the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
are discussed in detail and only a passing reference is made to the large force 
of agricultural workers on the prairies. The various classes making up farm 
labour, including the farm operator, other family workers, the permanently 
hired labour and seasonal labourers, are discussed at length and comparisons 
made by counties in Ontario and Quebec. 

Farmers face many employment problems particularly in regions where other 
agencies compete for the services of agricultural labourers. The authors feel that 
a Dominion Farm Placement Bureau should be organized that would give the 
transient labourer as well as the farmer an assurance of labour security. Wage 
protection and health insurance are other questions that are mentioned in this 
part of the book which concludes with the sentence that “the creation of a 
Canadian minimum standard of living must start with the farm worker.” 

The last section of the book is devoted to the outlook for agriculture, 
including the need for encouraging production, co-operative action by farmers, 
marketing control, land settlement and a final summing up in a chapter on ' 
“Balanced Agriculture.” A timely chapter has been added dealing with the 
changes that are being wrought in agriculture at the present time. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Probably the most important recent development in the economic position 
of Canadian agriculture was the announcement of the government policy on 
wheat in the House of Commons on March 9. Associated with changes in > 
wheat policy is a program of assistance for production of coarse grains and: 
flaxseed. 

The advance price of wheat which will be paid under the Wheat Board 
Act will be 90 cents per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store at Fort William, 
Port Arthur and Vancouver. 

The delivery quota for Western Canada will be 280 million bushels in the 
crop year 1942-48. Prospective stocks on July 31, 1942, are considered to be 
an ample war-time reserve. The delivery quota in the 1941-42 crop year was 
230 million bushels including seven millions allocated to Eastern Canada. The 
price to the domestic buyer of wheat for flour will conform to the regulations 
governing maximum prices established by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Some reduction in wheat acreage in Western Canada will be encouraged 
through the continuation and revision of acreage reduction payments. Farmers 
who shift acreage from wheat to barley, oats, rye, grass, clover and millet will 
be paid $2.00 per acre as was done last year. In addition, peas and corn have 
now been included at this rate of payment. On the other hand, payments for 
the diversion of wheat acreage to summer-fallow have been lowered from 
$4.00 per acre to $2.00 per acre. 

The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is to be amended to provide that any year 
may be declared to be an emergency year. In other words, the requirements 
that the price shall not be below 80 cents per bushel before an emergency 
may be declared is being repealed. 

A maximum price for barley has been set at 60 cents per bushel, basis 
in store at Fort William and Port Arthur. This price applies to Winnipeg 
futures and cash prices as well. Number 2 C.W. six-row barley has been 
established as the basic grade. The minimum price for oats will be 45 cents 
per bushel basis No. 2 C.W. 

The importance of flaxseed as a source of vegetable oil has been recognized 
and a minimum price of $2.25 per bushel has been authorized. This is the price 
for No. 1 C.W. flaxseed in store at Fort William. All transactions in flaxseed 
will be handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Farmers are being encouraged to grow soy beans in areas where this crop 
can be successfully produced. This is, of course, mainly to provide an additional 
source of vegetable oil. Adequate supplies of seed are said to be available. 


Live Stock Numbers.—The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has released a summary of the December 1 live stock survey which 
vives the number of hogs on farms at that date. The report shows that with 
6,385,000 hogs on farms, a new record has been established. The largest 
increases have taken place in Saskatchewan and Alberta but decreases occurred 
in Nova Scotia and Quebec, and in Ontario the number was Just Shes 
tained. The survey indicates that marketings of hogs are expe 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 








Wholesale Prices 1925100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 


1926= 100 
Urban Farm 











Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial| Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction | wages 

(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 = 100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913 54-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 CO Nae oe sl ae eee 53-7 
1914 65-5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 S250 ee, et a ace are 54-4 
1915 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 BOTS Tees ean an cee 54-8 
1916. 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88:3 OS) Pare cece eal vice eee 58-8 
1917. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 Pi bsGay ices eres cae 67:4 
1918.. 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 YD EE et es ee cere Me gndan nt Ak ole, 78-0 
1919.. 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920.. 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
19215- 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 — 101-9 
1922.. 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 96-7 
1923.. 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924.. 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1035 ses 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927. 97:7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119*5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
19314 a2" 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 3-5 90-4 101-5 
1932. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97°7 78°7 74-0 95-4 
1033.05. 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 79°7 76:8 90-3 
1934. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97:8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935. 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938. 78°6 73-6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939. 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-6 
LOG Sila ie a Sale he Bl heels s weg ara Se Pe Sate ans ES SR wae re wae Wiens woe ko Med Samar ote ween lig oct eee 
1941 1935-39 = 100 
Jan.. 84-6 67-2 53-6 90-0 TOS Bm Wea a $St-1 144 Ro a Cee 
Feb. 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 LOS rote erat 127-5 120-9 hoe 
Mar. 85-9 69-1 55-6 91-8 AGS: Byes to y eet 125-5 TB5R2 Ol ikea ee ee 
April 86-6 69-5 55-9 92-2 108-6 132:3 130-7 TAISBR El oe ea. cone 
May 88-5 69-6 55-5 93-3 LOO ae one 134-2 EE tr ed hs ae, 
June G0-0 71-0 57-1 94-3 LID “Gia hiwan ewes 137-1 15054) Wettee 
July.. 91-1 71-7 Gye 96-1 Gr! es eee mete 188-0 140: 90 ee eee 
Aut ee 91-8 72-1 56-7 97-9 113-9 116-0 141-5 156° feancmioee 
Sept.. 93-2 {aso 57-6 99-6 Layo ter eee 148-9 169° Oates oes 
Octh. 93-8 74-1 57-9 101-1 11S*b alec 139-1 154 Dug lor eee 
Nov 94-0 74-1 57-4 102-0 Ag Bs la PR Be 132-0 143 in| See ewe 
Dec 93-6 74-6 59-2 100-2 Tide Seer eee. G 141-3 154072 eC eee 
1942 

Jans..es 94-3 77°3 62-8 101-5 Libstitiorieeersc 140-6 148d eee eee 
Feb 94-3 78-4 64°3 102-1 Lib) Fes caee 134-3 Miss ea eae 

1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 

1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1941-42. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 

: Farm Family Living Costs 1941 (fall) mimeograph. 


‘ Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 
Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 
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about 10 per cent in the period from December, 1941, to May, 1942. Farrowings 
in this period will increase by about 12 per cent so that increased marketings 
may be anticipated next fall. 

Cheese Production.—Current estimates of cheese production indicate that 
a substantial increase in output has occurred during the winter months. For 
the three months, December, 1941, to February, 1942, cheese production was 
14,240,000 pounds compared with 3,866,000 in the same period 1940-41. Farmers 
have thus taken advantage of a favourable price situation to increase production. 

Farm Wages.—A comparison of farm wage rates at the middle of January 
of this year and in 1941 and 1940 shows sharp increases. The average wage 
rate for men per day with board was $1.53 at January 15, 1942, $1.24 at 
January 15, 1941, and $1.11 at January 15, 1940. The average wage rate 
with board for male help per month was $30.26 in January, 1942, $22.26 in 
January, 1941, and $19.81 in January, 1940. The wages of men at the middle 
of May, 1941, averaged $31.90 per month with board, at August 15, the average 
was $35.64 and at January 15, 1942, it was $30.26. 

Farm Income.—Cash income from the sale of farm products in 1941 was 
18-5 per cent more than in 1940 and the highest for any year since 1929. 
Income from sales of live stock and live-stock products was the highest on 
record. Cash income from the sale of field crops was the highest since 1929 
with the exception of 1939. The relatively low price of wheat continued to 
be a depressing factor, although it should be remembered that various forms 
of assistance have been provided for wheat growers. 


Census of Agriculiure.—Census releases are now being issued by the Census 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The current releases deal with 
the number of farms. Elimination of duplication in the recording of “ non- 
resident ”’ farms makes comparisons with 1931 somewhat difficult in so far as 
numbers of farms are concerned but increases the accuracy of the 1941 census 
and is therefore most desirable. In Prince Edward Island the new census 
recorded 12,240 farms whereas the number reported in 1931 was 12,865. In 
New Brunswick the 1941 census reports 31,838 farms, the figure given for 1931 
being 34,025; in Manitoba, the number of farms in 1941 was recorded as 
58,686 compared with 57,774 in 1936 and 54,199 in 1931; in Saskatchewan the 
number in 1941 was given as 139,287 against 142,391 in 1936 and 136,472 in 
1931; in the Province of Alberta, there was little change in the number of farms 
between 1936 and 1941. In the former census, there were 100,358 farms 
reported and in 1941 the number was 100,883. The figure for 1931 was 97,408. 

For the first time, a separation of vegetable and fruit farms has been made. 
The total of these farms in 1941 was 48,276 of which 21,886 were in Ontario; 
11,769 in Quebec, 6,367 in British Columbia, 4,570 in Nova Scotia and 1,513 in 
New Brunswick. These figures are preliminary. 

Prices.—Wholesale prices in Canada showed a slight increase in January, 
the index rising to 94-3. Most of this increase was due to higher prices of farm 
products. This index advanced from 74-6 in December to 77-3 in January 
and weekly indexes for February indicated further advances. The animal 
products index was 101-5. The field products index recorded a rather sharp 
increase largely because of higher prices for coarse grains, onions, potatoes 
and apples. During 1941 the index of wholesale prices of Canadian farm 
products advanced 11-2 per cent from December, 1940, to December, 1941. 

The cost of living index was 115-4 at the beginning of January and 115-7 
at the beginning of February. ) 

The field products index rose 12-8 per cent while the animal products index 
rose 9-7 per cent. The animal products price index was however 41:3 points 
above the field products index in December and in January it was 38:7 points 


higher. 
48580—14 
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A FOUR YEAR SUMMARY OF LABOUR EARNINGS, COSTS, AND PRICES 
IN THE FLUID MILK MARKET ZONES OF ONTARIO 


G. C. Retson 


In 1936 a study of Dairy Farm Management and the costs of producing 
milk was initiated by the organized milk producers of Ontario. This study 
was conducted under the direction of the Economics Department, Ontario 
Aericultural College, Guelph, and the Economics Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. Data were collected from practically all of the 
major milk markets in Ontario for a four-year period ending April 30, 1940. 
The study covered the production of milk for fluid consumption and for the 
manufacture of condensed and powdered milk, cheese and butter. This article 
will deal only with the data related to fluid milk markets. 

The fluid milk market in Ontario represents a specialized type of milk 
production. It provides an outlet for about one-fifth of all milk produced 
in the province. Fluid milk producers are under obligation to provide a constant 
supply of milk throughout the year. Production must conform with strict 
requirements as to sanitation, flavour and butterfat content. The market 
requirements are such that fluid milk has come to be regarded in many respects 
as a commodity apart from milk produced for other types of markets. 


Milk Market Zones.—¥or purposes of analysis the fluid milk producers 
from whom records were obtained have been divided into eight groups. This 
classification is based on the milk market zone or area in which the milk was 
marketed. These milk market zones have been designated as Toronto, 
Windsor-Chatham, London-Brantford, Hamilton-Niagara, Oshawa-Owen Sound, 
‘St. Lawrence Towns, Ottawa and North Bay-Sault Ste. Marie. This gives a 
rough geographic classification of the major fluid milk markets of the province. 

These eight fluid milk zones are scattered across the province and display 
considerable variation in climatic conditions and to some extent in soil type. 
There is also a considerable variation in such factors as land values, farm 
organization, and land use. While dairying provided the largest source of 
revenue for all of the groups studied, there was a considerable variation in 
returns from other enterprises. This was notably the case in the Hamilton- 
Niagara, and Windsor-Chatham groups. In these groups specialized crops such 
as fruit, canning crops, corn, tobacco and sugar beets provided important 
sources of revenue. 


The Crop Years.—A year, as represented on the study, begins on May 1 
and ends on April 30. This means that the crop years in the four-year period 
were those of 1936, 1937, 19838 and 1939. War caused a reduction in the 
numbers of the research staff during the final year of the study. For this 
reason it was impossible to secure data from three of the Fluid Milk Markets 
for that year. 


TasLp 1.—Tue AVERAGE LABOUR EARNINGS oF MiLK SHIPPERS IN SEVERAL WHOLE MitK MARKET ZONES OF 
Ontario 1936-40 








4 Three or Total No 

Milk Market Zones 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 |Four Year * d : 

ION, records 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TOVOntOwe eels ieee ese re stpe sees conaes 337 741 670 1,058 699 514 
Windsor-Ghatham ..0¢.27.0<0s ese ake 881 538 1, 760 1,327 1,092 124 
London-Brantford Se een ene ee eee 648 1, 202 1,361 12277 1,086 164 
Linmilfon-esta@ara. oes. cee ee see Curae. 380 850 999 952 792 138 
Owen Sound-Oshawal.........scceeecees 355 559 (Atte Wetecawaaetini- 535 110 
St. Lawrence Lownsels) 05 itn set ur eee 560 852 Voi Moy pe coo mrms 732 83 
CEES Wa ene c fe Ree hee eee 1, 290 1, 122 898 1355 1,170 100 
North Bay-Sault Ste Marie!............ 769 345 A A cae 5 Sd 727 44 


1 Does not include figures for 1939-40. 
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Financial Summary.—As is to be expected a considerable variation in 
receipts, expenses and returns was found to exist between various milk market 
groups. As a measure of financial success the term Labour Earnings has been 
used. This term represents the operator’s net returns in cash and kind for 
labour and management. Included in expense are such items as depreciation 
on buildings and equipment and wages for family labour, not including the 
operator. Interest on investment was charged at the rate of 4 per cent. 
In Table 1 are set forth the average labour earnings of the eight milk market 
groups for the four-year period. 

The effect of climatic conditions was apparent in the first year of the 
study. In that year lack of rainfall combined with high temperatures was 
experienced particularly in the south central part of the province. Weather 
conditions in the Windsor-Chatham area were fairly satisfactory and in the 
Ottawa district particularly good. In the second year of the study the Windsor- 
Chatham and North Bay-Sault Ste. Marie groups show a considerable reduction 
in labour earnings. Heavy rains during the harvest period caused considerable 
damage to crops in sections of Western Ontario, while in the northern areas, 
killing frosts ruined part of the crop. In the last two years of the study 
crops were considerbly above normal in most parts of the province. 

While Table 1 provides a general picture of returns in the various fluid 
milk producing areas, some mention should be made of the variation in individual 
labour earnings which occurred. In the Windsor-Chatham zone, for example, 
labour earnings ranged from a high of $6,843, to a low of minus $952, a difference 
of $7,795. 

Table 2 gives some idea of the range in labour earnings which was found 
in the different zones. 


TABLE 2.—FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR EARNINGS OF MiLK SHIPPERS OF SEVERAL WHOLE MILK 
MARKET ZONES OF ONTARIO 1936-40 





ms ; Owen St. Law- N. Bay! 
: Windsor- | London- |Hamilton- y 
Labour Earnings | Toronto ° Sound! rence Ottawa | Sault Ste 
Chatham | Brantford| Niagara Ochawailetawns Mane 
$ No No No No. No No No No 
Less than—$800.... 12 it: Oe Ries: fees 1 Lee Peorceuesd 2 ea eae ee 
— 799-400. ......... 3 4 5 4 1 1 + Sang | Seana 
Oi bore lve 10 7 11 9 4 § 2, 
L=200 ee ee et ies 100 22 Wy, 30 37 14 6 10 
401-800............ 129 22 34 31 31 30 19 13 
SOt= 2002 5 re: 101 21 38 26 22 18 27 10 
1,201-1,600....... 50 10 24 i, 5 12 17 7 
1, 600-2,000........ 24 12 21 11 2 3 10 2 
2,000-2,400........ 15 6 10 6 1 1 Pe SAM eden cictaa eee eee 
2,401 and over..... 13 16 8 6 bot Ah eee 106A} ea eee: 


1 Does not include figures for 1939-40. 


Of the 1,277 farm business records taken on fluid milk farms for the four- 
year period 152 had labour earnings less than zero. When deductions were 
made for family labour, capital maintenance and capital mvestment, 12 per cent 
of the farm businesses showed a loss om their operations. 


The Cost of Producing Milk.—In addition to the data collected on the 
complete farm business, a study of the cost of producing milk was also 
included in the survey. No mention will be made here of the methods of 
computing costs, as this will be covered in detail by a bulletin which will be 
issued later. The average cost of producing 100 pounds of milk in the eight 
Fluid Milk Market groups is shown in Table 3. 

In most areas there was a decided downward trend in the cost of producing 
milk over the four-year period. There are two main reasons for this trend— 
falling feed prices and increased efficiency in production. 
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Tas.E 3.—THe AVERAGE Cost Per 100 Pounpbs or MILK (DELIVERED) BY GROUPS OF SHIPPERS IN SEVERAL 
Wuotr Mitx Market ZONES IN ONTARIO 1936-40 











Three or} Total 
Milk Market Zones 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 |Four Year| No. of 
Average | records 


$ $ $ $ $ 
TPorentoiss Joc cckd Ue ae hoc Bis SR ns 2-24 2-16 1-92 1-71 2-05 598 
Windsor4Cuatoaras ce cten no eile =< 2-18 2-08 1-69 1-67 1-95 134 
London-Brantiordtsessen hous re eee es 2-06 1-95 1-51 1-59 1-82 178 
Hamilton-Nisgaras ean oct chs - ieee 2-28 2:17 1-81 1-75 2-05 171 
Owen Sound-Oshawssa.e shar re outs Mamien 2-09 2-15 Li Dat aerate aac ee 1-98} 127 
Se. Lawrence Townss.i..\0..0. 208s eee 1-74 1-77 es A, Pe Sb a ae 1-66! 92 
Ota wa or a rei ee PE ee 1-62 1-59 1-53 1-44 1-55 101 
North Bay-Sault Ste Marie............-. 2-09 2-31 PG oe a om ese r 1-92! 47 





1 Three year average. 


Feed as an item of expense represented about 50 per cent of the gross 
cost of producing milk. During the four-year period there was generally 
a marked reduction in prices of grains and hay. There was also a reduction 
in prices of commercial dairy feeds. This reduction in feed prices exerted 
a considerable influence in lowering the cost of producing milk. Again crop 
yields and pasture conditions were in the main more satisfactory in the later 
years of the study. In the North Bay-Sault Ste. Marie district feed prices 
advanced sharply in 1937-38 due to frost damage previously mentioned. This 
accounts for the high cost of producing milk in that year. 

Increased efficiency in production also played a part in reducing cost. 
In most groups there was an upward trend in the yearly production per cow. 
In the London-Brantford group this increase amounted to 758 pounds of milk 
per cow. Volume of business as measured by milk sales per farm also showed 
a considerable increase in most areas. 

As is to be expected there was a considerable variation in cost of producing 
milk from farm to farm. Within milk market groups, efficiency in production, 
butterfat test, and hauling charges affect costs of production. Table 4 gives 
some indication of this variation in milk cost. 


Taste 4.—FReQuency DistripuTion oF Cost per 100 Pounps or MILK (DELIVERED) BY Groups OF MILK 
SHIPPERS IN SEVERAL WHOLE MiLK MARKET ZONES IN ONTARIO 1936-40 


. . Owen | St. Law- N. Bay! 
Range in Costs | Toronto bie aaa ouee rd eed Sound rence Ottawa Sault 

ae sass eae 1a8ara | Oshawa! | Towns: Ste Marie 

Un to 1-00.88.....: 4 1 6 Lee eae oe 3 hod Sco tie 
101-1580 Aa. Fe 15 6 19 2 5 15 15 1 
1531-160 see 45 17 35 19 9 26 34 13 
1-61-1-90.......... 149 32 40 34 31 24 39 4 
1901-2220 eee 149 25 33 53 34 17 12 7 
b ipoy 2 ey ads | SA rat 103 27 14 18 25 if 3 13 
Begins SO teen ee oe 79 14 15 25 11 2 3 4 
2B AD cee ose Aa! ‘i 10 10 5 Fel prensa eH Chere SY 2 
3-11-3-40.......... 11 3 3 5 ind ee ar gr athe anh ABE 2 
S415 J02 eee ee a 1 2 1 Dh a Se eee ee ely, aes 8 1 

3-71 and over...... 13 1 i 3 Ye fae es ne tek ie canons sas ee 


1 Does not include figures for 1939-40. 


Milk Prices.—The average prices received by groups of fluid milk shippers 
is shown in Table 5. During the four-year period there was a two or three 
price payment plan in most of the fluid milk markets. A top price was paid 
for quota milk and a lower price for surplus above-quota milk. 


It will be noted that prices in 1937-38 were higher than in other years. 
During that year, price increases for quota milk were negotiated in some of 
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TasLe 5.—Tue AVERAGE Price Recervep PER 100 Pounps or MILK (DELIVERED) BY GRoUPS OF MILK 
SHIPPERS IN SEVERAL WHOLE M1LK MARKET ZONES IN ONTARIO 1936-40 








Three or 
Milk Market Zones 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 |Four Year 
Average 
$ $ $ $ $ 
HL OLOLLLO MMe oon ee cou oer ree he bie Neate te 1-91 2-03 1-89 1-90 1-93 
Worries eens yee ves ese et. eee ho SG ar 1-82 1-97 1-84 1-82 1-85 
ACERS PERT LOT CLS cot levis cine BURo noch Me a ele Beco 1-70 1-77 1-73 1-77 1-73 
PPTs Vina ie T eon tad. eee seas Gane kon 1-92 2-10 1-95 1-99 1-98 
Gren, sound -Oenawalcsi cosets cee wee hed es. 1-68 1-77 L272: Le Sarr 1-72 
ReMi SONG VOWHGs) sou ciite coe se Ee coe cee eo eew ee 1-48 1-71 Bs Oban ter ae, 1-59 
DC ee eee re wh oe ming Romie toe Stow 1-70 1-74 1-68 ch Gd 1-72 
Worth Bay-SanltiSte Marie! o.. 6 .....0% ese ete see ows 1-96 2-02 Lith cleanse Aes 1-94 





1 Three years only. 


the markets. In addition an increase in butterfat prices had a general effect 
in raising prices in all markets. 

Variations in price within any one fluid milk market are largely created by 
differences in butterfat content. Shippers producing quantities of milk above 
their quota requirements must market this milk at a reduced price. This also 
affects the average price received for all milk. Table 6 gives some indication 
of the variation in prices received within the different zones. 


Taste 6.—FREQUENCY D1STRIBUTION oF MILK Price PER 100 Pounps (DELIVERED) oF Groups or MILE 
SHipPpeRS IN SEVERAL WHOLE M1tK MaRKET ZONES OF ONTARIO 1936-40 








: . Owen | St. Law- N. Bay! 
Milk Price Toronto has a London- |Hamilton- Sound! rence Ottawa Sault 
atham| Brantford| Niagara | 9 hawa | Towns! Sao Macié 


i ff | | a | ee 


farms farms farms farms farms farms farms farms 

Up to $1-40....... 1D eee PL hh gr AERO me ee ees 

Sita Sie 50 eels era i 10 1 14 15 14h ees 4 
1951—15 GOs 10 16 19 3 25 24 14 4 
TSGIS315 70, cates 29 25 32 if 23 14 17 1 
1*71~ 1°80. 2.0..54 78 21 42 iy 21 16 15 5 
1-81- 1-90........ 155 19 24 26 20 4 Z 4 
1-91- 2-00........ 156 19 15 34 12 3 6 8 
2-O01— 2-10........ 92 4 5 39 6 Aiw Teas Che 13 
B11" 9207 25... 23 5 6 17 HAS Bra A eae 4 6 
2 21s 323050.... 2. 18 4 4 Dik Enea eae |S lee Palmares | 2 2 

2} Cay || 19 5 6 AO AG Ee PA, oe tod SUA i Cees Ae 
2-41 and over..... 17 7 7 A RO ele eee 3 1 


1 Does not include figures for 1939-40. 


Summary.—While considerable variation was found to exist in milk prices, 
these variations are mainly accounted for by butterfat test and market quotas. 
Normally prices for milk of similar butterfat test and quality vary little from 
farm to farm. Costs on the other hand tend to vary widely and are mainly 
related to efficiency in production and volume of business. 


The margin between price and cost determines profit. The milk producer 
who wishes to improve his labour earnings should direct his activities to increase 
this margin through improved markets and decreased costs. Improved marketing 
conditions are usually accomplished through the medium of group action. 
Reduction in cost is an individual problem. Considering the wide range in 
costs, which were found to exist within each market, it is probable that low 
cost production, associated with large volume of business, offers the individual 
farm operator the greatest opportunity for increased labour earnings. 
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CHANGES IN FARM ORGANIZATION AND [PRACTICES IN THE ANNAPOLIS 
VALLEY OF NOVA SCOTIA FROM 1929-32 TO 1939-41 


B. A. CAMPBELL 


From 1929 to 1932 the Economics Division conducted a survey of farm 
business organization in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia. In 1941 a similar 
study was conducted in the same area and partial results of the latter study 
showing organization and cost of production on 97 farms were published in the 
December, 1941, Economic Annalist. In selecting the farms in the 1941 survey, 
an attempt was made to visit those farmers who had given information during 
the previous survey and, as a result, 57 records were obtained that could be 
compared for 1929-32 and 1940-41. 


Land Utilization.—The total acres per farm for the 57 farms remained 
practically the same, averaging 162-7 acres in 1929-31 and 161-1 acres in 
1940 (Table 1). Acres im crop, however, showed an increase of 4:6 acres per 
farm with apples increasing 1-9 acres per farm. 





TasBLeE 1.—CoOMPARISON OF THE UTILIZATION OF LAND ON 57 FARMS IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY OF Nova 
Scotia, 1929-31 anp 1940 


Average Average 
oo per farm % per farm % 

1929-31 1940 

acres acres 
TREATING OLCIATG + Mls CPT ec x SR te 5 ae ee Le ie 22-0 13-5 24-5 15-2 
Not-bearing orchard739 5. Senses fn le kee Fee eee cen ee 6:3 3-9 5-7 3°5 
OL her Craps tie. bath. teas Hie et Re edare he 36-1 22-2 38-8 24-1 
DOtelceropse wat ciae oh See Piles eee ee oa als see eae 64-4 39-6 69-0 42-8 
Permanent pasture... Seeks oe Soe ee ake oo ie ech ee tee 35-7 21-9 20-3 12-6 
Rotation Nastireneniuscie et wos oo ean lee © hnintaan eae 1-1 0:7 2:8 1-7 
WoodsipastarediiAtt. 4 ue ee OAs co Oe 18-0 11-1 32-0 19-9 
Woods mot pastuned scien <5 ci erent 6 ca etek tik Roe err 37-7 23-2 31-6 19-6 
Waste tance ees ela Soak ca slate eee vee oe oe nie ee eet 3°7 2:3 4-0 2°5 
VATOS. TORCMAE UC Lak poke oe bleh ais MMe On Ens bates eG ne eee 2-0 1-2 1-4 0-9 
Total farm acronge.., 4. 2h oe cas ce ee od ee ee ee 162-7 100-0 161-1 100-0 


In the ten-year period, rotation pasture decreased sharply from 35-7 acres 
per farm to 20-3 acres per farm. This was partially accounted for by the 
increase in crop acreage. However, it is probable that much of the pasture 
was allowed to revert to pastured woodlots which showed an increase of 14 acres 
per farm between the two surveys. 


Farm Capitalization.—The average capitalization of the 57 farms was 
$17,376 for the period 1929-31 compared with $17,165 in 1940 (Table 2). 


TasLe 2.— A COMPARISON OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN 57 FARMSIN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY IN 1929-31 AND 1940 


Average Average 

—_— per farm Per cent per farm Per cent 
1929-31 1940 
$ % $ % 

DANG oe ap ks 6 cia sete Aad TONG Gi SOE Ad ee cee 8,711 50-1 9,156 53°3 
Buildings. bE cscs Me ae ee oe os a CO 5, 740 33-0 4,816 28-1 
Machinery 4). Abo 2e-. Ge DOE oak ce ae 1,590 9-2 1, 933 11-3 
Livestock. 4. Seat a i oe chs <5 x ca cc Best ae 1,225 i=) 1, 108 6-4 
Feed: and *suppliess tt hen ass eee ee ee ae 110 0-6 152 0-9 
PRO tAL aw orelta cs baat ah ce ee ee he ae 17,376 100-0 17, 165 100-0 
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Investment in land and machinery showed an increase of $445 and $343 
per farm in 1940 over the average of the 1929-31 period. The investment in 
buildings dropped sharply from $5,740 to $4,816 while the investment in live 
stock showed a small decrease in spite of the fact that live stock numbers and 
values increased by over 10 per cent from May 1, 1940, to April 30, 1941. 
The increase in machinery would indicate a trend towards mechanization during 
the ten years 1931-40 while the decrease in live stock investment might be the 
result of herses being used to a lesser extent for farm work. 





Receipts.—In spite of the fact that the investment in live stock has 
decreased, the returns from live stock and live stock products increased 34 per 
cent from an average of $997 per farm in 1929-31 to $1,335 per farm in 1940. 


TaBLe 3.—A CoMPARISON OF RECEIPTS ON 57 FARMS IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY OF Nova Scotia 1929-31 








AND 1940 
1929-31 1940 
Receipts 
ara Percentage reid ha ‘Percentage 
$ % $. % 

DRDICN AT Rae a phe a MELE RS, Os ad « 2,388 62-5 1, 553: 42-3 

CPB ericronen they eek ka, Saris tts ciald nd taka inane sm 263 6-9 275 \. 7:5 

Eas S29) p a eg yiarede te yl ell BT Lag Se VO ag aa Aer zie 342 8-9 43a" 11-8 

Dy Ve ROE IG DEOUNGCE Ye rice ee ist ns 6 Users ein doce es 655 17-1 901 * 24-6 

Miscellaneous sources of income................-0006: 175 4-6 506 13-8 

otal Gash T6Geipts gem e ook eee Bae 3, 823 100-0 3, 669 100-0 
Pris te OE Sos i at nce wi csid adds ws be GAR ORY woe 00.0 Veace em eva ed nals Be ee hee hare 
PLASC COTO NEM yee carter eter ay cin ects wot eee, ates males Sitges Habe Meow ane 





Total cash receipts in 1929-31 averaged $3,823 on the 57 farms compared 
with $3,669 in the later survey. In 1929-31 apple receipts made up 62-5 per 
cent of total cash income with live stock and live stock product sales averaging 
8:9 per cent and 17-1 per cent respectively. 

In 1940, due partially to the small crop, apple receipts were only 42-3 per 
cent of the total while live stock and live stock product sales had increased to 
11-8 and 24-6 per cent respectively. Receipts from other sources of income 
such as outside work, increased approximately 10 per cent. 


Taste 4.—A CoMPARISON OF EXPENSES ON 57 FARMS IN THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY or Nova Scott, 
1929-31 anp 1940 








1929-31 1940 
Expenditures Average Average 
per Percentage per Percentage 
farm arm 
¢ % $ 70 

SOR ces ee ioc cela wd ceva ctmacaiore 991 35-0 951 33-3 
OES AGOOCANE SOCCtG. Sod. oi hecBh ee ret rt oss tk eee 404 14-3 475 16-7 
Merislizervackd a oddeeee -1de 5 ht ee ooh ade aneieds S22 11-4 244 8-6 
SPAM LOTUS feet. crt ce eine a's sick’: sash oni walle atm 240 8-5 231 8-1 
Parkins COarcesset ts le che es BoM eC Snag Bale 290 10-6 176 6-2 
OE fag (ene el VN a RRR ee ol a 140 5-0 137 4-8 
REG A ere core oan ark see nS axe eT? coches 111 3-9 173 6-1 
(ie ties ob nae 8 ek ok ee ee ee hs neat <oeks 321 11:3 466 16-3 
‘otalteurrent expenses. oo 8s oekaki 2,828 100-0 2,853 100-0 

Total capitabexpensesi..ss0fbh..ccaseee-- 202 ile Maa ake ADD sale eee ee 

LU VONLEVEORCTER SO oc i ac cc wets kein vei bane SV lion it, ca cat tie eee eoLence ete 


TOtalisSpeMutnres roo, . eo ACESS os cess 3 38485 babe. . ocean Dee Oe tevcnss a eben tale 
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Expenses.—Current cash expenses showed a little change on the 57 farms 
in 1940 compared with 1929-31 (Table 4). The two noticeable changes being 
a decrease in the expenditure for fertilizer from $322 to $274 and the decrease 
in packing charges from $299 to $176 per farm. This latter decrease, however, 
was the result of a smaller crop of apples handled rather than a decrease in the 
unit packing cost. 

The cost of labour in both surveys made up approximately one-third of 
total cash expenses. Trees, feeds and seeds were grouped together and were the 
next most important item. Cost of spray material and taxes remained practically 
constant while other expenses increased from $321 per farm in 1929-31 to 
$466 in 1940. 

Capital expenses, such as repairs to buildings and purchases of live stock 
were higher in 1940 than in the period 1929-31 and as a result the average 
farm in 1940 showed an inventory increase of $83 compared with an average 
decrease of $318 in previous years. 


Financial Summary.—A comparison of the financial summaries during 
the two periods show some close similarities. Farm income in 1929-31 averaged 
$475 per farm compared with $454 for 1940. Interest on investment decreased 
slightly, leaving a labour income of minus $220 for the three-year average 
1929-31 compared with a minus $228 on the same farms in 1940. It is interesting 
to note that in the previous study the average yield of apples per acre was 


Tasie 5.—A CoMPARISON oF SUMMARIES OF FARM BuSINESS ON 57 FARMS IN ANNAPOLIS VALLEY 
or Nova Scotia, 1929-31 anp 1940 








1929-31 1940 
Average Average 
per farm per farm 
$ $ 
‘Tital veceipta se. ochre we lock oan ee ea oa eed oe SN EN brs OS Lene ale dear aes 3,823 3,752 
"Total expennediacciic. Jairo mae oe «et es EDs Pe as td be ee 3,348 3,298 
FAST THCONIE oii ec, ic Se ee © Orne IR eat chee a to Mie ee cl ales ae of aueee to nee aieaes 475 454 
Interest at 4 per Cont. occ nk ee eee oak oe Pee ee re Fede een Seen 695 682 
Labour income: ues. Hrs ks See Eo Ce She ete see eaten re — 220 — 228 





78 barrels tree-run whereas in 1940 the average yield was only 39 barrels 
per acre due to the late windstorm in 1940. During the ten-year period, 
growers in the Annapolis Valley have attempted to increase other sources of 
income and not rely so much on apples for their cash receipts. Increased 
receipts from live stock (notably hogs and poultry) and from outside work 
did in many instances keep farmers from losing money on their farms when 
the apple crop suffered a setback in 1940. It would seem that still increased 
diversification is desired not only to offset periods of low apple prices and 
low yields but to obtain a better utilization of the farmer’s time. Chickens, 
dairying and hogs offer opportunities at the present time to farmers in the 
Annapolis Valley who desire to increase their farm income. 

Mortgage indebtedness on the 57 farms included in the survey increased 
from an average of $3,936 per farm in 1929-31 to $4,931 in 1940, whereas from 
1929-31, 19 of the 57 farms were free of debt, in 1940 only 12 reported no 
indebtedness. 


Farm Practices.—In the 1941 survey, information was received on fertilizer 
and spray applications for the crop year 1939-40 as well as for 1940-41. The 
average cost of spray per acre for two years, 1939 and 1940, averaged $11.24 
compared with an average of $10.86 per acre for the three-year period 1929-31. 
Fertilizer costs, however, declined between 1929-31 and 1939-40 from $10.47 
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per acre of bearing apples to $7.17. If such a fertilizer program is to be 
continued, decreased apple production in the Annapolis Valley may be expected. 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANING EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH CENTRAL 
SASKATCHEWAN 


W. F. Ewert 


Analyses of loaning experience must be interpreted in accordance with the 
characteristics of the period of study and the policies of loaning and collection 
which were followed. The use of the data under the assumption of different 
conditions and different policies must take into account the adjustments 
necessary for such a purpose. 

It has frequently been suggested that payments on loans in the years of 
favourable crop yields and prices were smaller than they would have been if 
different policies of collection had been followed. The fact that significant 
differences were shown to have existed in the payment histories for different 
groups of loans indicates that the relative abilities of borrowers to pay had some 
influence on the payments which were made. Nevertheless, because of the 
type of collection policies, and the manner in which these policies were 
enforced, the relative ability of borrowers to pay may not have been fully 
reflected in the payment histories. 

It is recognized that the plan of repayment for many of the loans in force 
during the 1921-28 period was based on the repayment of fixed sums of principal 
each year, with the greater part of the principal falling due at the termination 
of the loan period. Such a plan of repayment is not flexible enough when applied 
to borrowers whose incomes vary widely from year to year. 

Table 1 illustrates the amounts of loans for the different land classes 
which could have been amortized at 8 per cent (the most common rate in use 


Tasie 1.—CoMPARISON BY LAND CLASSES OF ToTAL AMOUNTS OF LOANS OBTAINED, AND AMOUNTS OF 
Loans Wuicn Couup Have Bren AMorTIZED At Eicut Per Cent with AVERAGE ANNUAL 
PAYMENTS MADE BY BORROWERS FOR THE PERIOD 1921-36 


neant Average Loan which could have been amortized 
Tart clana otioga annual at eight per cent in 
° payment |[—————— 

obtained per loan 10 years 15 years 20 years 30 years 

$ 3 $ $ $ $ 
| Lh ew i, Seo 1,378 84 560 720 820 950 
DER RS Sete PE hes eae ed 1,527 114 760 980 1,120 1, 280 
Dn ee oe ee ne Wie 2,061 150 1,010 1,280 1,470 1,690 
DN ONG oe. Re Var atas deg ee 202 1,360 1,730 1,980 2,270 
Memrete Je ptr Pinch Cow t 5% 3,720 330 2,210 2,820 3,240 3,720 





throughout the 1921-36 period) by the average of the annual payments which 
were made by borrowers during the 1921-36 period. To the extent that pay- 
ments made in the earlier half of this period were greater than those made 
during the latter half it would have been possible to amortize somewhat larger 
loans than those which have been calculated on the basis of the average 
payments for the 16-year period. It is clearly indicated, however, that, in terms 
of the average annual payments which borrowers made, loans were excessive, 
especially on the lower land classes. 

The payments made on loans of land class I, would, on the basis of a 
ten-year period of amortized payments, have retired a loan "equal to only about 
40 per cent of the loan actually advanced. For a thirty-year period of amortized 
payments the loans of this land class need only to have about 70 per cent of 
what they were in order to have been retired by regular annual payments of 


1 The first of these articles appeared in the August, 1941, issue and the second in the February, 1942, issue. 
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the average amount made for this land class. On the other hand, for land 
class IV, on the basis of a ten-year period of amortized payments, a borrower 
might have retired a loan equal to about 50 per cent of the amount actually 
loaned. For a twenty-year period under similar circumstances a loan equal to 
about 85 per cent of the loan actually obtained by borrowers of this land class 
could have been retired by the average payments made for the sixteen-year 
period. It is significant that in land class V, in which no foreclosures and a 
more favourable payment history than for the other land classes were indicated, 
the loan which was actually received could have been amortized in thirty years 
by the average annual payment made. 

Loans in land classes I and II were probably placed on the better lands 
in these classes. Also the personal risks of loans for land classes I and II were 
probably more carefully considered than for loans in the other land classes. 
The payments made on loans, therefore, would probably reflect a better history . 
of loan repayment than could be expected for all lands in these classes. The 
results of loaning on such lands therefore would emphasize the danger of loaning 
on any lands of land classes I and II. The degree to which these lands have 
lost their native fertility and would in the future show still less favourable 
returns than they did in the past will have to be considered in future loaning 
operations. In most cases the relative position of these lands has worsened, 
except where the farm business has been adjusted to a type of farming better 
suited to the characteristics of the land area. 

Table 2 presents, for land classes, the data on the amounts of loan per 
acre which could have been amortized at 8 per cent for various terms of loans 
by the average annual payments. The increase in loan carrying capacity is shown 
to be quite regular from the lower to the higher land classes. 

TasLe 2.—CoMPARISON BY LAND CLAssgs, or AMouNTS or LOAN PBR ACRE OBTAINED, AND AMOUNTS 


or Loan Per Acre Wuicu Coutp Have Bren AMORTIZED AT Eraut Per CENT 
witn AVERAGE ANNUAL PAYMENTS MADE BY BORROWERS FOR THE PERIOD, 1921-36 





Average Average Loan per acre which could have been amortized 
Teorey acreage loan at eight per cent in 

sae Vie arcs secured per ee 

per loan acre 10 years 15 years 20 years 30 years 
$ $ $ $ > $ 

oe Pee eee se ara 198 6 95 2 83 3 64 4 14 4 80 
PO Es aes SERS SER tyes oer 230 6 63 3.00 4 26 4 87 5 57 
LT ane esa a es 249 8 28 4 06 5 14 5 90 6 79 
TVRs ak cee hac oe 268 10 20 5 07 6 46 7 39 8 47 
VPs eris. cca. One's Wise ies athe aeons 312 11 93 7 08 9 04 10 38 11 92 





As stated in the foregoing, because of the liberal policy of collections during 
the more favourable years, borrowers probably repaid considerably less than 
their incomes would have permitted. Some of the amounts which were available 
to borrowers because they did not repay loans at their maximum capacity may 
have been used to make further additions to the invested capital of the farm. 
It is possible that sums spent in this way were spent quite as effectively as 
if they had been used in loan repayment. On the other hand, some of the 
amounts were probably spent in maintaining higher levels of living for the farm 
family through increased expenditures for recreation, education, and other 
advancement items. To the extent that borrowers endangered their equity for 
the satisfaction of these other needs it might have been desirable, for their own 
protection, to have obliged them to make larger payments on loans when their 
incomes permitted. This would appear to be particularly true in view of the 
violent fluctuations in incomes which occur in this area. While the average 
payments, in terms of the amounts of loans granted, were too small even in the 
1921-28 period to provide for repayment in a reasonable term of years, it is 
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realized that the farm mortgage situation would not have been as serious if the 
price and yield conditions of that period had continued. However, in view of 
the conditions which existed after 1929, it is recognized that repayments in 
the 1921-28 period would have had to have been considerably greater than they 
were if the serious credit situation of the 1929-36 period was to have been 
avoided. Thus, an adequate policy of collections should provide for the 
repayment of more than enough to merely safeguard loans in periods of high 
incomes so as to allow for the possibility of no payments or very small payments 
in periods of low incomes. This requirement of a satisfactory plan of loan 
repayment suggests that the policy of fixed annual payments was impractical. 
A more desirable plan of collection would allow a much greater flexibility of 
payments than is allowed by the fixed annual payments plan. 


The share-of-crop plan of repayment which is now in general use would 
provide a desirable degree of flexibility provided that no payments would be 
required when the yield of crop fell below a certain stated minimum. For pur- 
poses of illustration, it was assumed that this minimum yield was nine bushels 
per acre. The application of a crop-share plan to land in land class III for 
the loans in this land class which were included in the analysis is shown in 
Table 3. Payments are based on a one-quarter share of crop. 


The soil type selected was Haverhill loam. Land of this soil type is 
typical of the land in land class III. It was assumed in the calculation that 
about 89 per cent of the land area was cultivatable and that about half of the 
cultivated land was in wheat. The long-time average of wheat (1921-36), as 
calculated from the records obtained from ninety-eight farmers on this soil 
type in thirteen municipal units south and west of Moose Jaw, was about 
12 bushels per acre. The price used was a calculated average annual farm 
price, adjusted for grade and period of delivery. 


It is significant that a loan of the average amount granted on lands of this 
land class, if in force in 1921, would have been paid off in 1926 by the payment 
of a one-quarter share of crop each year. If the loan had been in force at 
the beginning of 1922 it would have been paid off in 1927 under these cir- 
cumstances. If made in 1923 it would have been paid off in 1928, and if made 
in 1924, it would have been paid off in 1928. A loan of the average amount, 
if made in 1925, or subsequent to 1925, would not have been paid off by 1928, 
and since it is assumed that no further payments would have been made up to 
1936 because of low yields, there would have been a considerable accumulation 
of interest arrears and charges. However, the amounts of such loans out- 
standing in 1936 under these conditions would have been substantially below 
the amounts which were owing in 1936 on the loans included in the study. 


While sound appraisals will continue to be essential to successful loaning 
it would appear that increased attention will have to be paid in the future 
to the policies with which lending is conducted. Differences in the loan paying 
ability due to differences in the grades of farm land, size of farms, and personal 
factors will have to be fully reflected in the amounts which will be loaned under 
different circumstances. This will require the adjustment of the ratios of 
loans to appraised values rather than the attempt to reflect the full differences in 
loan paying ability in the appraised values of securities. 

Collection policies are receiving and must continue to receive more attention 
than was given them in the past. Further attempts must be made to adapt such 
policies to the circumstances of farm incomes which prevail in Saskatchewan. 
The implementing of suitable plans for loan repayment would have materially 
reduced the difficulties experienced in farm mortgage loaning in the past, and 
will be one of the most important factors contributing to the success of loaning 
in the future. 


ae. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


MURRAY, WILLIAM G.,, “Agricultural Finance”. Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 

328 pages. 1941. 

This book is another of the surveys of farm credit institutions in the 
United States. However, there is more than mere description as the author makes 
an analytical appraisal of both the various credit organizations and of the 
factors to be considered by the farmer who needs credit. 

The full title of this book is “Agricultural Finance, Principles and Practice 
of Farm Credit”. The author, Wm. G. Murray, is Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at Iowa State College. He was with the Farm Credit Administration 
in Washington in the middle thirties and has had wide experience in analysing 
the problems of agricultural credit. 

Professor Murray divides his study of agricultural finance into two parts. 
The first, consisting of 12 chapters, deals with the principles of farm credit 
and covers such important phases as the use and classification of farm credit, 
balance sheet and income analyses, the relation between natural hazards, price 
risks and loan policy, buying a farm on credit, payment terms and interest rates. 

Professor Murray states in the first paragraph of Chapter 1 the basic 
reason for maladjustment in rural financing. “The tragedy of excessive debt 
and foreclosures has plagued so many farmers during depression periods in this 
and other countries that farmers may question whether they should use credit 
at all.” .... “The trouble is not with credit but with the way it has been used 
in areas of high risk and in terms of high prices, and with its abuse in 
individual areas”. 

An important contribution lies in the illustration of the application of 
marginal analysis (Chapter 5), as regards the determination of the amount 
of credit a farmer needs and the purpose of the credit. There has always 
been the problem of knowing when too much or too little or just the right 
amount for the right purpose or enterprise, is being borrowed. Professor Murray 
defines marginal analysis as “a comparison of costs and returns in any enterprise 
with successive applications of one or more variable factors to one or more 
fixed factors. It is often discussed as the principle of diminishing returns.” 

One of the leading chapters in part 1 of the book deals with the subject 
of when to buy a farm on credit (Chapter 9). 

“In summary, the purchase of a farm is a transaction involving many 
individual items that deserve the time and attention of the buyer. First 
of all consideration should be given to the time of purchase, an effort being 
made to avoid periods of prosperity and land booms. Secondly, the farm 
selected should be a type adapted to the interest and ability of the buyer, 
and owned by an individual or agency that is anxious to sell. Thirdly, the 
buyer should not make up his mind on how much he will offer until he has 
obtained pertinent information on taxes, sales prices, and productivity 
and until he has made a careful examination of the soil and other physical 
characteristics. Fourthly, the buyer should enter into the transaction with 
a full knowledge of the risk involved, provide as much reserve and insur- 
ance as he can afford and, if possible, have an agreement with the mortgage 
holder or seller on contract to extend the payments in years of low income. 
Finally, the buyer should investigate all loan possibilities in financing the 
purchase.” 

The second part of the book appears under the sub-title “Analysis of Lending 
Agencies”. It is divided into 18 chapters covering the various private and 
government credit agencies in the United States. Professor Murray in his 
preface indicates that before the passage of the Federal Loan Act of 1916, 
commercial banks, merchants, individuals and insurance companies were the 
chief sources of credit available to the farmer. However, “since 1916 the 
addition of federally sponsored agencies has been so rapid and the objectives 
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of these so diverse” that he found it desirable to devote 13 chapters to these 
public credit agencies. “The emphasis is merited because the problems growing 
out of the Federal Government’s participation in the farm credit field have 
created major issues in farm finance.” 

In Part 2, will be found description and appraisal of such government 
agencies as the Federal Land Banks, Farm Credit Administration, Production 
Credit System, Banks for Co-operatives, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Federal Loan Mortgage Corporation, Farm Security Administration, Rural 
Electrification Administration and others. 

There are suitable references and questions and problems at the end 
of each chapter thus enabling readers to follow up the subject matter in greater 
detail if so desired. 


NOTES 


In order to produce the maximum food supply, British agriculture is being 
mechanized. On June 4, 1939, there were 52,000 tractors on farms in Great 
Britain. It is estimated that at present double that number are at the service 
of farmers. There also has been a large increase in the use of tractor plows, 
disc harrows, corn drills, potato diggers, milking machines and other farm 
machinery. 

At the request of the British Government, agricultural machinery manu- 
facturers set up a Committee to organize productive capacity so that it can 
make maximum use of supplies of labour and raw materials. The Government 
also set up a Machinery Development Board of farmers, machinery manufac- 
turers, scientists and engineers. It is responsible for directing improvements in 
existing machinery and perfecting new equipment, testing machinery and 
implements, promoting standardization, and conducting educational programs 
relating to agricultural mechanization in general. 

Steps have been taken to ensure that machinery and equipment already on 
farms are maintained and used to full capacity. This task is the responsibility 
mainly of the County War Agricultural Executive Committees appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Efforts are being made to organize co-operation between farmers in the use 
of machinery. In a few cases the Government has exercised its requisitioning 
powers so as to assure maximum utilization of available equipment. 


The United States Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, approved by the 
President on January 30, 1942, provides for government regulation of commodity 
prices, rents, and marketing margins. 

Farm prices are to be set by the Office of Price Administration, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. For agricultural commodities no 
maximum price is to be established below the highest of any of the following 
prices, as determined and published by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

1. The market price on October 1, 1941. 

. The market price on December 15, 1941. 

. The average price between July 1, 1919, and June 30, 1929. 

. 110 per cent of the parity or comparable price for the commodity, adjusted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for grade, location and seasonal 
differentials. 


He CoO db) 


The War Production Board (U.S.) has limited the manufacture of farm 
machinery to approximately 83 per cent of the 1940 level, with a quota of 
150 per cent for repair parts. The quotas for individual types of implements 
vary, according to comparative needs in the 1942 farm production program. 
Thus, peanut pickers have a quota of 208 per cent, and two-row horse or tractor- 
drawn listers a quota of 8 per cent. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The “Intentions to Plant” report of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics issued May 8 indicates that there will be a reduction of 
about 3 per cent in the total wheat acreage in Canada. Fall wheat acreage in 
Ontario is 32 per cent higher than in 1941. In the Prairie Provinces, the reduction 
in spring wheat acreage will be largest in Manitoba where there is a decrease of 
12 per cent. In Saskatchewan, there will be a reduction of 2 per cent, while in 
Alberta, it will be 3 per cent. This represents roughly a reduction of 731,000 
acres in the three Prairie Provinces. The acreage in summer-fallow on the 
Prairies will be reduced by 2,389,000 acres or about 12 per cent. On the other 
hand, the acreage to be planted to oats will, it is estimated, be expanded by 
10 per cent and acreage of barley will be increased by 36 per cent to bring the 
estimated acreage of this crop to the highest point recorded. The largest increase 
will occur in Saskatchewan. Similarly, acreage in flax seed will be increased 
by 54 per cent and acreage of this crop will be higher than in any year since 1913. 
Acreage of mixed grains in the Eastern Provinces will be about the same as in 
1941. With normal weather conditions, however, increased yields may result 
from the application of fertilizer under the Fertilizer Subsidy plan. The area 
to be planted to potatoes is estimated at an increase of 3 per cent over that of 
1941. Small decreases are anticipated in Prince Edward Island and Manitoba 
but increases are reported for all other provinces. A total of 502,600 acres are 
to be planted in the current year. The largest increase will apparently take place 
in Quebec where an additional 5,100 acres will be planted. This represents only 
four per cent increase for the province. New Brunswick growers plan to increase 
potato acreage by 10 per cent or 4,300 acres and in Nova Scotia the increase iS 
estimated at 2,100 acres or 10 per cent higher than last year. In Ontario, the | 
increase will be four per cent while in Alberta and British Columbia the increase 
is anticipated to be three per cent. The importance of potatoes for starch and 
for food is considerably: enhanced under war-time conditions. 

Acreage of tobacco is likely to be increased even though the outlook for an 
export market is obscure. The 1941 crop has practically all been sold and carry- 
overs greatly reduced particularly in the case of flue-cured tobacco. In Ontario, 
acreage allotments have been increased to the level of 1939 for both flue-cured 
tobacco and Burley. Thus it is expected that about 61,000 acres of flue-cured 
will be planted by members of the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Association and approximately 6,100 acres may be planted by non-members. 
In the case of Burley, 12,200 acres have been allotted but competition from corn, 
sugar beets and soya beans will probably result in a somewhat lower acreage of 
Burley in Ontario. 

The area of soya beans planted in Canada in 1942 may be approximately 
30,000 acres, representing about 40 per cent increase over what is normally grown. 
The distribution of the crop will be about 20,000 acres in Ontario, 5,000 acres in 
Quebec and another 5,000 in British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba. 


Dairy Products.—Milk production continues to increase. Sate GF uid THT 
this year were well above those of the first four months of 194f and production *"s, 
of cheese was 34 times more than that during the first fo¥r months of 1941. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 








Wholesale Prices 1926100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926= 100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial | Indus- 
Allcom-{| Farm Field Animal Costs Costs j|volume of] pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction | wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913 64-0 64-1 56-4 77-0 79-7 C9: Ooch, paceeae eee einarina 53-7 
1914 65:5 70-2 65-4 78:3 80-0 S2iOb tes pace parce doses 54-4 
1915 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 BOD disc use drs eee aan 54-8 
1916 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 OS eG FR Son... Sees tees ie eee 58-8 
1917 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104°5 ALG yd) SO ees Heree reid wae 67-4 
1918 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 13124 sal eins, 2h Leer 78-0 
1919 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 170:°7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 06-7 
1923 98-0 81-5 (ace 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84:6 82-4 100-1 
1925 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90:9 89-7 99-4 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 07-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120°5 118-3 117-3 117-8 103-2 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1931 72-1 56-3 43-6 77-6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932 66:7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 95-4 
1933 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 79-7 76-8 90-3 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97-8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936 74:6 69-4 65:8 75°3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938 78:6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939 75°4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940.... 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-1 
1941.... 89:9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 1935-39 = 100 119-6 
1941 135-6 148-6 
Jan. 84-6 67-2 53-6 90-0 108-3 al Saree ee 131-1 Tht Oe eae 
Feb 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 108: 20 Se eee 127-5 139-9, ata 
Mar 85-9 69-1 55-6 91-8 NOB. 2 Gl cere niaa ee 125-5 155:2 5) vaeearees 
April 86-6 69-5 55-9 92-2 108-6 112-3 130-7 ye Ss Wil Bee ce: 
May 88-5 69-6 55°5 93-3 109+4-7iP ieee eee 134-2 144s Teese tees 
June 90-0 71-0 57-1 94-3 LIDS a hie ets 137-1 15024 ioe ae 
July 91-1 71-7 Sy al 96-1 LATO eee 138-0 140:2 lous 
Aug... 91-8 72:1 56-7 97-9 113-9 116-0 141-5 TSG OM Petrrtecte 
Sept 93-2 73.3 57-6 99-6 des TORN, peers 148-9 169+0. “oanoe tae 
Oct 93-8 74-1 57-9 101-1 310° 0 ieee oa 139-1 154-06 pcan 
Nov 94-0 74-1 57-4 102-0 116: 9? Loa ee 132-0 14373 Oc acees 
Dec 93-6 74-6 59-2 100-2 115 Sl toe ee 141-3 ie De ees 
1942 
Janes sxe 94-3 igo 62-8 101-5 pT Bsc Wee ae ae ee 140-6 148 <4)", os aaa 
Feb 94-6 78-4 64-3 102-1 5 HS GS Wares es 134-3 141°S* yoo eee 
Mar 95-1 78-8 64-6 102-7 LES 022 eee 136-2 144-87) sa. Seek 
Acordes hi ek Paine oo std ete Se tice Dictate PER ea kava ee a Stn 2 ie i aN 2 ee era an 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Pies and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1941-42. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1941 (fall) mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 
Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 

Index for 1941 subject to revision. 
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Canada has agreed to ship 125 million pounds of cheese to Britain and about 
the same amount of evaporated milk. Assuming no material change in the output 
of butter and an increase in fluid milk consumption, milk production will have 
to be stepped up by about half a billion pounds in this calendar year. 
During the past year, production of eggs and poultry have increased rapidly 
and one of the most satisfactory phases of this development is the maintenance 
of high standards of quality. Sales of baby chicks will be considerably higher 
than in 1941. Temporary shortages of baby chicks have developed in the Prairie 
Provinces but if late orders maintain the rate of increase, the total sales may 
reach as high as 20 to 25 per cent more than last year. Stocks of dressed poultry 
are high but are not likely to increase because of the tendency for farmers to 
retain laying birds in the flock and a good demand for meats of all kinds. 


Prices.—Neither wholesale nor retail prices in Canada have changed 
materially since the beginning of the year. The index of wholesale prices was 
94°3 in January and 95°1 in March. The index of the urban cost of living only 
increased from about 115-4 at the end of January to 115-9 at April 1. Wholesale 
prices of Canadian farm products have shown a more marked tendency to rise. 
This index was 77:3 in January and rose to 78:8 in March with indications of 
a continuation of the gradual advance during April. Compared with a year 
ago, prices of many agricultural products have risen appreciably. The price of 
good butcher steers at Toronto was 20 per cent higher than in April, 1941. Hogs 
had advanced nearly 35 per cent in price during this period. Butter was about 
11 per cent higher. Prices of eggs were 33 per cent higher than in April, 1941. 
Cheese was 42 per cent higher. Prices of most coarse grains have advanced 
which, of course, benefits the seller of these grains but does not help the purchaser. 
While prices of most farm products may be expected to be higher than in 1941, 
the operation of price ceilings will tend to restrain marked advances. 

Compared with wages in March, 1941, farm wages had increased by about 
15 per cent in March, 1942, in the case of permanent help and in the case of 
temporary help, the increase had been about 20 per cent. 


Business Conditions.—Industrial activity continues at a level much higher 
than a year ago. Some dislocation has occurred in non-essential industries but 
employment was 165-4 in the first quarter of 1942 compared with 127 in the same 
period of last year. The index of the physical volume of business was 137 
against 127 in the first quarter of 1941. 

While employment showed a tendency to decline in March as shown by an 
index of 165-1 compared with 165-4 in February, it was still 22 per cent higher 
than at the same date at year ago. 

The value of domestic exports from this country during the first four months 
of the current year was $660,870,000. compared with $405,369,000 during the 
same period of the previous year. 

Corrections.—The attention of readers is directed to the following errors 
appearing in the April, 1942, issue of The Annalist :— 

Line 3, paragraph 5—page 17—the word “not” should be deleted. 

Line 1, paragraph 6—‘‘A (maximum) price for barley . . .” should read 

“A minimum price for barley aH 

Line 2, paragraph 7—“and a (minimum) price of $2.25 per bushel 

should read “A fived price of $2.25 per bushel . . .” 


? 


NOTES 


The annual report on Farmers Co-operative Business Organizations for the 
crop year 1940-41 will be published as part of a circular entitled “ Co-operation 
in Canada, 1941” which should be available sometime in August. The circular 
will also include sections dealing with fishermen’s co-operatives, credit unions 
and consumers’ co-operatives. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
A. GOSSELIN 


A revival of interest in land settlement and a strong “back to the land” 
movement took place during the last decade in the Province of New Brunswick. 
In 1939, a land settlement study was carried on in northern New Brunswick by 
the Economics Division for the purpose of obtaining information regarding the 
establishment and progress of new settlers in that area. The colonies of 
St. Joseph, St. Jacques and Baker Brook were visited in the County of Mada- 
waska, the colonies of Campbellton and Kedgwick in the County of Restigouche 
and Allardville, St. Isidore, Paquetville, Saumarez and St. Charles in the County 
of Gloucester. Twenty-five per cent of the 300 settlers interviewed in this study 
st settled between 1930 and 1934 and seventy-five per cent from 1934 to 1937 
inclusive. 


Colonization Policy.—The main provisions of the Crown Lands Act of 
New Brunswick relating to settlement are as follows: in areas surveyed at 
Government expense the applicant must send a $12 survey fee with his application 
to the Department of Lands and Mines. When the applicant is notified of 
approval of his application he may enter on the lot and start improvements on 
the ten-acre plot adjacent to the road. He is allowed, during the first year, to 
cut down four acres, piling all limbs and brush to meet the requirements of the 
Forest Ranger for burning. This acreage must be brought under cultivation 
before any additional cutting is done. The settler is required to build a habitable 
house 16 by 20 feet on the lot and reside in it for at least seven months of each 
year for three consecutive years. During the second and third years, the settler 
is allowed to clear the balance of the ten acres required to secure title to the lot 
from the Crown. Cutting on any other part of the lot is strictly prohibited. In 
addition to that $30 worth of labour must be performed on the roads by the 
settler. If the settler so desires he may cancel the road work requirement by 
paying to the Department of Lands and Mines a fee of $20. 


Aid to New Settlers.—From 1930 to 1939, there was an increasing demand 
for settlement lots, but the majority of prospective settlers had been out of work 
for some time and they did not have the funds required for buildings, clearing 
and preparing the land for crops and to provide for the family needs. In 1933 
the Government initiated a policy of free distribution of garden and field crop 
seed to new settlers who had a certain acreage of land cleared and available for 
seeding. In addition to free seed, direct relief was given to settlers who had 
nothing to support their families. This policy of free distribution of seed was 
continued during the following years. As a further means of assisting settlers 
the Government decided in 1934 that permits to cut a limited amount of pulpwood 
or logs from their lots might be issued provided the settlers were bona fide 
residents complying with the settlement requirements. The regular rate of 
stumpage was charged on lumber cut under their permits and payment was 
guaranteed by the purchaser of the wood. From 1935 to 1940, such permits were 
given to over 700 settlers. 

In 1935, the government adopted the policy of paying land clearing and 
ploughing bonuses to settlers in good standing. Payments are made after the 
work has been completed to the satisfaction of the Department at the rate of 
$12 per acre for clearing and $8 per acre for first ploughing on a maximum 
acreage of five acres of land cleared and five acres of land ploughed in any one 
calender year. Bonuses are not payable in the second year unless the land on 
which the settler has received the first bonus during the previous year has been 
cultivated and planted. No bonus is paid in respect to any lot on which there 
is already ten acres cleared and ploughed. The accumulated bonus paid on any 
one lot must not exceed a total of 10 acres cleared and 10 acres ploughed. Since 
the inception of this Bonus policy in 1935 to the end of October, 1940, a total 
of $192,000 has been paid to settlers. 
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Building Material.—It was also found necessary to provide a limited amount 
of building material to settlers who had been out of work and who had not the 
necessary funds to buy such material as building paper, glass and nails. A 
sum of about $50,000 was paid for this purpose. 


Work on Colonization Roads.—The construction of colonization roads 
through the forest consists of cutting and burning the timber, pulling the stumps 
and grading. In other sections where settlers had been placed previously, roads 
are often graded and improved with gravel. All this provides work for a great 
number of settlers and gives them an opportunity of earning some money. 

These various forms of assistance to new settlers are supervised by the 
Forest Ranger located in the districts who also advises settlers on a variety of 
problems. 

From 1933 to 1940 inclusive, about 4,000 settlers were placed on colonization 
lots and the amount of financial aid to settlers as food, building material and 
clearing bonus was about $350,000, that is less than $100 per settler. 

The Dominion Government contributed a substantial share of the financial 
assistance given to new settlers in this province. 

Tapue 1.—AVERAGE YEARLY REceEIPTS FROM LABOUR OFF THE Farm, Sates or Woop AND FarM PRODUCTS 
or 300 Surriers Iv NorrHERN New BRUNSWICK 
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Description of Lots.—As a rule, 100-acre lots are sold to settlers but in a 
few cases, they occupied half a lot only. The average size of the 300 farms 
visited was 98:2 acres per farm. On most of these farms, there was some pulp- 
wood and firewood while timber suitable for building construction was reported 
by only about a third of the settlers. 

Setilers’ Griginal Assets.—Most of the settlers had very little financial 
resources or assets to start with besides the small amount of household goods 
they had brought with them and a few dollars in cash. Total assets averaged 
$94 for all farms. Twenty-five per cent of the settlers stated that when they 
arrived they had no cash, household goods, live stock or farm equipment. Of 
course, quite a few of them were young settlers who had taken a lot close to 
their fathers’ lot and they worked together for some time. Twenty-four per 
cent had assets worth less than $50; fourteen per cent from $50 to $100; sixteen 
per cent from $100 to $150 and the remaining 21 per cent $150 to $1,000. The 
average assets of $94 per family were distributed as follows: cash on hand $25; 
household goods $48; live stock $15 and farm equipment $6. About 16 per cent 
reported some indebtedness on arrival,_—the amount of debt per family ranged 
from a few dollars to over $500. 

Governmental Assistance.—As most of the settlers had very little financial 
resources to start with, they needed some assistance during the first few years 
of settlement. Assistance given to settlers in the form of land clearing bonuses, 
seed and building material during the three-year period 1936-38 averaged $85 
per family or $28 per year. Land clearing bonus was paid to 85-3 per cent of 
the settlers visited and averaged $68; free seed was distributed to 86°3 per cent 
of these settlers and averaged $22; building material was provided for 17:0 
per cent and averaged $47. 
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Cash Income.—The main sources of income for most the settlers in New 
Brunswick during the first eight or ten years are the sale of wood and labour 
off the farm. These sources of income provide the settlers’ livelihood until their 
farms are sufficiently developed. Receipts from labour off the farm and gales 
of wood were first recorded for the three years 1936-38 and then brought to a 
yearly basis. Sales of farm products were recorded for the crop year 1938-39 
only. The average cash receipts from these sources amounted to $181 per farm. 
Total income including cash receipts and governmental assistance averaged 
$209 per family. The range was from under $50 to $1,800. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the settlers had incomes ranging from less than $50 up to $200; 31 per cent 
from $200 to $400; 8 per cent from $400 to $600 and 3 per cent from $600 to 
$1,800. The income of a few settlers was increased substantially by the sale 
of wood. 

In addition to cash incomes, the value of produce grown and consumed on 
the farm in 1938-39 ranged from $5 to $232 per farm. The average was $65 per 
family. Nine per cent of the settlers did not produce more than $5 worth of 
farm products; 52-4 per cent produced farm products ranging in value from 
$5 to $75; 33 per cent from $75 to $150 and five per cent $150 and over. The 
total earnings including cash incomes and produce grown and consumed on the 
farm averaged $274 per family. 

Cost of Buildings.—Until recently, it was customary for a settler to build 
temporary log buildings and to erect a more elaborate type of building when he 
could afford it. Now however, there is a large percentage of frame and shingle 
buildings even in new settlements. The average cash disbursements for buildings 
was $161 per farm. This included the cost of labour hired, windows, roofing 
material, purchased lumber and nails but not lumber cut on the farm or the 
settler’s labour. In a few colonies recently open to settlement, the government 
initiated a policy of giving a grant of about $35 to help settlers to pay for the 
purchased material; this amount is included in the cost of buildings. 

The range in cash disbursements on buildings was from $25 to $1,175. In 
a few instances, buildings were destroyed by fire and the replacement cost was 
included in these figures. Cost of houses ranged up to $800 and that of barns 
up to $450. Forty-six per cent of the settlers had built a small barn at a cost 
below $50 and about one-third had not yet built one. Thirty-five settlers had 
spent a small amount on wire fences. 


Farm Expenditures.—During the year 1938-39, average farm expenditures 
including feed for live stock, hired help, machinery, blacksmith work and 
miscellaneous items amounted to $47 per farm. Of this amount $18 was for 
feed, $10 for hired help, $6 for taxes, $5 for seed and $8 for miscellaneous items. 

On a few farms where young settlers worked in co-operation with their 
parents, farm expenditures were practically nil, while on some farms, as indicated 
in table 2, they represented a substantial amount. The maximum amount 
reported on any farm was $355. 


TaBiE 2.—RanGez In Tora or FARM EXPENDITURES AND PERcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 300 SrerrierRs’ 
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Living Expenses.—The yearly cash expenses for food, clothing, health and 
miscellaneous items averaged $235 per family. The main item of living expenses 
was the purchase of food which averaged $159 per family. Expenses for clothing 
averaged $54, medical services amounted to $18 and miscellaneous $4 per family. 
There were only 14 settlers who spent less than $50 a year on food. It is to be 
expected that cash expenditures on food will be decreased when more farm 
produce can be obtained on the farm itself. Expenditures on clothing averaged 
$54 per family. A large number of settlers had thus far relied upon relatives 
or friends for clothing and some of them had managed to carry on with what 
they had when they arrived on their farms. A larger amount will probably be 
spent on clothing in the future. 


TABLE 3.—RANGE IN Total Livina EXPENSES PER FAMILY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
300 FAMILIES 
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Settlers’ Financial Obligations.—A relatively large proportion of the 
settlers reported financial obligations. Whereas only 15-7 per cent of them 
had debts on their arrival at their new farms as many as 73-7 per cent reported 
debts as of June, 1939. The average debt per farm for all farms was $25 at 
the date of establishment and $62 in June, 1939. Such an increase in the 
number of settlers having financial obligations and the average value of such 
obligations must not be considered as a case of mismanagement. The money 
was owed on a large variety of items. Accounts at the local store averaged $27 
per settler and an average amount of $13 per settler was due for professional 
- services. The other items include, among other things, arrears in taxes and 
church levies, payments on machinery, live stock and so forth. 


Live Stock on Farms.—In 1939 there were either horses or oxen or both on 
43 per cent of the farms visited. There were 78 farms with one horse, only 3 
farms with two horses, 1 farm with one horse and one ox, 3 farms with one 
horse and two oxen, 1 farm with two horses and two oxen, 33 farms with one ox 
only and 9 farms with two oxen. Many settlers claim that oxen are a cheaper 
source of power and do better work than horses during the land clearing period. 

There were 85 farms with one cow only, 19 farms with two cows, 3 farms 
with three cows and 1 farm with 4 cows. Pigs were kept on 89 farms and sheep 
on 34 farms. The average value of all live stock was $73 per farm. 

Farm Equipment.—The average value of farm equipment per farm was only 


$44. There was an evident lack of most necessary farm machinery on a great 
number of farms. Only 21 per cent of these settlers had a plough, 23 per cent 
a harrow; 26 per cent a wagon; 30 per cent a sleigh and 4 per cent a buggy. 
In most cases this equipment was second-hand and practically worn out. One 
would expect the majority of settlers to have at least the indispensable equipment 
to perform their work with some degree of efficiency but this was not the case. 
Of course, it may be pointed out that co-operative use of some implements is 
quite common in new settlements but while this is good practice for expensive 
farm machines it does not apply to such equipment as wagons, sleighs, ploughs 
and harrows. 
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THE MILK MARKET IN THE ONTARIO GOLD BELT 


L. Fortin anp W. R. Perers! 


The mining and pulpwood industries have brought about prosperity and 
progress in Northern Ontario. Centres such as Cobalt, Timmins, Iroquois Falls, 
Kapuskasing and Kirkland Lake form tangible evidence of the rapid and 
somewhat erratic development of the mining and pulpwood industries. 

The purpose of this article is to give a brief history of the milk market 
in the Gold Belt of Northern Ontario. At the same time some indication 
will be given of the size of this market as indicated by a study undertaken by 
the Economics Division with the co-operation of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture in the fall of 1941. 

Agriculture has naturally profited from the growth of centres of popula- 
tion, which have furnished a ready market for all edible products of the farm 
and the garden. Producers of dairy products and more especially those engaged 
in the production of fluid milk have greatly benefited from this situation, and 
dairy farming has become the backbone of agricultural production throughout 
the North. 

The development of local agriculture in practically all parts of the Great 
and Little Clay Belts has followed the same processes. Pioneer settlers, taking 
full advantage of the natural clover pastures, produced milk to supply the 
new towns. Supplies were limited at first, and hardly sufficient to meet the 
rapidly increasing demand, and consequently often had to be supplemented by 
supplies from outside. 

Little by little, however, as a result of the high price obtained for their 
milk, the settlers were in a position to improve their situation. Better equipment 
was bought, and a larger number of improved dairy cattle was secured. More 
land was cleared, more feed produced, and more productive pastures were 
established. As a result, more milk was produced, and soon there was surplus 
production. 

Development of dairy farming is not the only reason for the surplus situa- 
tion. Many of the mines which could not continue to operate with low grade 
ore had to close and the mine workers had to move to other parts, thus reducing 
the number of consumers. 

With surplus milk available, cheese factories, butter factories and ice cream 
plants were organized to dispose of this milk. 

Information on the receipts of whole fresh milk and of evaporated milk in 
the four towns of Kirkland Lake, Timmins, Cochrane and Iroquois Falls is 
presented herewith. The figures quoted for evaporated milk when expressed 
in pounds, are always the fresh milk equivalent of evaporated milk. The ratio 
used was one pound of evaporated milk as the equivalent of 2-5 pounds of fresh 
milk. More than 90 per cent of all processed milk received in these markets 
was evaporated. 


Receipis of Fresh and Evaporated Milk in 1940-41.—The survey has 
shown that 25,994,793 pounds of milk valued at approximately $758,000 were 
received in the four towns covered by the survey, between the first of July, 1940, 
and the end of June, 1941. 

Receipts of fresh milk accounted for 69-8 per cent of the total volume and 
69-0 per cent of the total value. The balance of both volume and value 
represented evaporated milk. 

Receipts of fresh milk were fairly regular the year round and averaged one 
and one-half million pounds per month. Receipts of evaporated milk were not 
nearly as regular and varied from a low point of 153,150 pounds in July to 
1,199,580 pounds in December, the highest volume of receipts of the year. 
This irregularity in the receipts of evaporated milk does not necessarily give 


1'W. R. Peters is a member of the staff of the Ontario Department of Agriculture with 
headquarters at New Liskeard where he acts as marketing promoter. 
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Taste 1.—Recerrets or FRESH AND EvaroratTeD Mink IN THE GoLD Bett or NoRTHERN ONTARIO 
DURING 1940-1941 








Volume Value 
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*In terms of fresh milk equivalent. 


the trend of consumption; it is caused rather by the method of purchasing 
used by receivers, who place large orders at different intervals to benefit from 
lower carload freight rates. Presumably the actual rate of consumption would 
be more regular. 

It would seem, however, that more fluid milk could be sold in this district. 
Expansion of the fresh milk market at the expense of evaporated milk remains 
directly subject to the cost of production, and the price at which milk would 
be sold to consumers. 


TABLE 2.—VOLUME OF RECEIPTS OF FRESH AND EVAPORATED MiLK IN Four Towns IN NORTHERN 
ONTARIO, COVERED BY SURVEY IN 1940-41 
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Timmins is the largest milk market in the area surveyed. This town 
received more than 55 per cent of all milk, evaporated and fresh, recorded as 
being delivered to the four towns studied. 

Next in importance is Kirkland Lake which accounted for 38-6 per cent of 
the total fresh milk receipts and 27-5 per cent of the receipts of evaporated milk. 

Cochrane is the third largest place. Receipts of fresh milk in this town 
were, however, the lowest recorded. 

Last in importance is Iroquois Falls, which is not really a wholesale 
pyr hapes centre and did not have as large receipts of evaporated milk as 

ochrane. 


The Kirkland Lake Milk Market.—The Kirkland Lake milk market has 
been later in development than the other towns in Northern Ontario, because 
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Kirkland and other small towns in its neighbourhood form the youngest mining 
camp in the gold belt. 

The first dairy, the “Model Dairy”, was opened in 1918. The milk dis- 
tributed by this dairy was produced on a small farm, five miles away from 
the town, where the railroad provided the only outside connection. Al the 
winter feed to supply the twenty cows on this farm was brought to the farm 
by rail. 

Other dairies, mostly producer-distributors, then started to supply the rapidly 
growing town with milk shipped by farmers from the New Liskeard area. 
Prices paid to producers varied from $1.75 to $2.00 per hundred pounds, while 
consumers paid 20 to 22 cents a quart. 

By 1922, many small dairies had gone out of business and others had united 
to form a larger concern to cut down overhead expenses. 

In 1935, four distribution plants served Kirkland Lake and all were 
pasteurizing and complying with the requirements of the local Board of Health. 
During this year also, an organization of producers was formed under the 
name of the Temiskaming Milk Producers Association, for the purpose of 
regulating the marketing of milk. This was the first attempt at orderly 
marketing of this product in Kirkland Lake. With the assistance of the Milk 
Control Board of Ontario a contract was drawn up between the producers and 
the distributors. This contract called for payment of $2.35 per hundred pounds 
of milk of a butterfat content of 3-4 per cent, delivered at Kirkland by the 
producers. The retail price to consumers was fixed at 14 cents and the wholesale 
price at 12 cents a quart. The contract also provided for recognition of associa- 
tion members only as shippers, for definite quotas to the producers, and for 
collection of membership fees by the dairies. 

In 1938, the contract came up for revision. Producers decided to ask for 
an increase in price from the distributors. After several meetings a new agree- 
ment was reached whereby producers received $2.50 per hundred pounds of 
milk with no surplus prices and this is the price prevailing to-day. 

There are five creameries, one cheese factory and one processing plant in 
Teniiskaming, and fluid milk producers now depend on the Kirkland Lake market 
as they originally did on the Cobalt market. All are more or less in competition 
with the whole milk market. As a result, with the price differentials usually 
prevailing for milk used for different purposes, many producers are anxious 
to switch from the cheaper markets to the fluid milk market whenever the 
opportunity occurs. This handicaps producers in their efforts to obtain price 
increases and leaves the distributors fairly independent to obtain the milk at 
advantageous prices. 


The Timmins Milk Market.—The first milk consumed in Timmins came 
from Temiskaming, especially from New Liskeard. Some milk was even shipped 
from Toronto. Taking advantage of this new market, several farmers established 
themselves in the neighbourhood of this town and began producing and dis- 
tributing milk at 20 cents a quart. In 1922, a group of producers combined 
their interests and formed the Timmins Dairy. 

In 1927, the Workers Co-operative of New Ontario started to distribute 
milk to its members, taking over the routes of several small producer-dis- 
tributors. Milk was then selling at various prices, often as low as 10 to 12 cents 
per quart. 

A few years later, the Porcupine Milk Producers’ Association was formed 
with the purpose of stabilizing both the production and distribution of milk. 
It was at this time that a certain regulation appeared, limiting to ten miles 
the area from which milk could be supplied for sale in the town of Timmins 
and the surrounding townships of Tisdale, Mountjoy and Delora. Following 
this regulation, a specialized dairy farm district adjacent to the town was 
naturally built up and milk coming from a distance was prevented from being 
sold on this market except when a shortage existed. 
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With the assistance of the Ontario Milk Control Board, a price agreement 
was arranged in 1936, whereby all parties were bound by a definite price 
structure, effective January 1, 1937. This Board Order gave producers $3.31 
per hundred pounds of fluid milk of a butterfat content of 3:4 per cent. The 
amount shipped above their fluid milk quota is paid for at surplus prices. Con- 
sumers were charged 14 cents a quart, retail, and 12 cents a quart, wholesale. 
Six dairies signed this agreement in December, 1936, and of these only three 
were operating in 1940-41. During the fall of 1940, the Board approved a 
decrease in the price to be paid to producers from $3.31 to $3.24 per hundred 
pounds. 

While the Timmins milk market is fairly well organized to-day, other 
improvements are necessary for producers and distributors. The distributors’ 
operating spread is narrow, especially when over 50 per cent of the business 
is done on credit. United action to do business on a cash basis has been taken 
recently. 

The whole set-up governing the production of milk in the Timmins area 
may be viewed by a casual observer as quite artificial, as undoubtedly milk 
could be successfully produced and shipped to the dairies from farms in the 
surrounding districts at a lower price. 

Consumption is increasing rapidly in the Timmins District and larger. 
quantities of milk have to be brought in from outside points. Local producers 
say that they cannot produce milk at $3.24 per hundred pounds, and if both 
these conditions continue for any length of time, the zoning regulation may 
have to be reconsidered and the market thrown open to wider competition. 


The Cochrane Milk Market.—The Cochrane milk market was opened 
earlier than any of the gold camp markets. Since the railway shops were 
curtailed in 1929, however, this market has lost much of its importance and 
the population of the town has decreased. Nevertheless, Cochrane remains 
an important point of distribution for the North, and in 1940-41 the receipts 
of evaporated milk exceeded by far the receipts of fresh milk in this town. 

After 1929, many small dairies that had been supplying the town with 
fluid milk closed and four cheese factories were built in the vicinity. These 
cheese factories together with a local creamery provided plenty of outlets 
for the milk that was formerly supplied to the town. For a number of years, 
the prices paid for milk sold to these factories were none too high and 
production was curtailed. Because of the payments of bonuses for cheese 
these plants probably came nearer to receiving a profitable supply of milk 
during 1941 than at any time during their operation. 

There are two producer-distributors serving the town of Cochrane and these 
are not operating under a Board order. Their milk is pasteurized and they 
comply with the Board of Health requirements. 

When shortages occur on the Timmins and Iroquois Falls markets, farmers 
in Cochrane district ship milk to these towns. Cream is shipped to Timmins 
and Iroquois Falls during much of the year. 

The retail price of milk to consumers is 124 cents a quart in Cochrane, 
and producers are usually paid $2.00 per hundred pounds of milk with a 3-4 per 
cent fat content. 


The Iroquois Falls Milk Market.—This market was opened around 1914 
to serve the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company town of Iroquois Falls. All the 
milk received and distributed by the dairy in this town is produced on the 
company’s farm. Consumers pay 125 cents a quart. 

The “agglomeration” of Ansonville has developed at the outskirts of 
Iroquois Falls. This centre was served at first by a number of producer- 
distributors, who have now disappeared and are replaced by a straight distributor. 
Producers selling their milk in Ansonville receive $2.40 per hundred pounds of 
milk of a fat percentage of 3-4 per cent which is sold as fluid milk. Consumers 
pay 124 cents a quart. 
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There are two butter factories and one cheese factory in the district and 
producers also have the opportunity of shipping milk to the Timmins market 
when there is a shortage there. For these reasons the source of supply is 
rather unreliable at times. 


Government Subsidy.—In order to encourage milk production, the 
Dominion Government is paying a subsidy of 30 cents per 100 pounds on fluid 
milk in all areas where no increase in price has taken place since August 1, 
1941. Producers supplying these four markets are all in a position to receive 
this subsidy. 





SOCIAL ASPECTS GF AGRICULTURAL POLICY! 
I, SHEFRIN 


The problems of Canadian farmers have been studied chiefly in terms of 
agricultural technology—soils, crops, live stocks—and to a lesser extent in terms 
of economics—agricultural credit, marketing, farm management and land tenure. 
Production problems are analysed and solved on experimental farms and in 
laboratories. By arranging data in orderly and intelligent fashion—costs and 
returns—the farm management expert is in a position to see what is actually 
happening to the farm business, and the exact financial status of the farmer 
can be determined. In turn, the farm economist, reinforced by such information 
_ recommends programs affecting production, marketing and land utilization. But 
the concomitant fundamental problems of the farmer as a human being, the 
morale of the farming community, and the social organization are often 
forgotten or insufficiently considered. 

Much is heard of agricultural adjustment, diversification, soil conservation, 
rural rehabilitation and land settlement. Such objectives are among the prime 
criteria by which rural adjustment and maladjustments are measured. They 
might be defined as broad social movements designed to help conserve and 
properly utilize natural and human resources, and to assure stability and 
security. 

While in attaining the desired adjustments the economic and technological 
features of the rural community are carefully considered, the cultural and 
institutional factors too often are forgotten. In the attempt to be “practical” 
such forces as a man’s feeling for the soil and farm life; his traditions and 
habits; the contribution of the school, the church, and recreational activities 
are often disregarded. 

Much has been said and written about soil conservation. The problem has 
been approached in terms of costs, in terms of physical sciences and in terms of 
government policy. In order to formulate a successful soil conservation program, 
we must, in addition to costs, farm and conservation practices, consider the 
social aspects of the situation. In the case of soil erosion some of the customs, 
habits and attitudes of farm people tend to accelerate the rate of soil destruction 
instead of contributing to its conservation. Often the farm, owned or rented, 1s 
looked upon as a place to make money quickly, rather than as a permanent 
home. However, more than mere education is needed: knowledge of the facts 
alone will not bring about successful conservation. “The desire to conserve 
must become a part of the institutions, customs and thinking of a people who 
will then gladly make sacrifices without even considering them sacrifices.” 

The land use pattern—size of farm, cropping system, concentration on 
commercial crops, exploitation of the soil, unrestricted land use—strongly affects 
the total social structure of a community. The type of community life, the 
adequacy of social institutions, and to a large degree, the levels of living of the 
people within a community are partially dependent on the natural resources of 





1 Because of the limitations of sociological research material, a full treatment of this subject 
in all its implications is impossible at this time. The paper emphasizes the importance of the 
application of sociology to the formulation of agricultural policy. 
= ail Richard T., and Wehrwein, George 8S. Land Heonomics. The MacMillan Co., New 

ork, 1940. 
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the area and the manner in which they are used. Thus in areas where intensive 
farming is practiced the families on the resultant small- and medium-sized 
farms, are able to live within a relatively compact community. On the other 
hand, in the cattle ranching country, community life is limited. In the first 
case, it is easier to maintain the school, the church, the health services, recrea- 
tional facilities and the roads, while in the latter case, such facilities are usually 
available at a greater cost. The size of farm holdings may be inadequate for 
the type of farming most likely to produce a reasonably adequate income, which 
in turn affects the ability to maintain the desired social institutions. Then again 
such farm practices as over-grazing of range land or one-crop farming may 
render the land almost valueless for such purposes—with its resultant lower 
incomes and disorganization or reduction of community activities. 

The social forces operating during a drought period are significant. The 
extended drought in the prairies resulted in a disorganization of community life. 
Migration causes a population decrease, making it impossible to maintain the 
desired institutions—education, health, church and recreation—which in turn 
affect the efficiency of farm organization. 

The problems of farm tenure arise out of the interactions of technological, 
economic and social forces. The need for more capital to start farming is due 
in part to technological improvements and during given periods to high agricul- 
tural prices. This need has made more difficult the shift from the status of a 
farm labourer to that of tenant and finally to that of owner—in other words, 
the “ladder” has become very shaky. This in itself creates new social problems. 

During the depression of the early thirties and now during this war as 
during the last war, there have been many land settlement plans formulated. 
There is a tendency to forget the social side of land settlement. That this 
neglect has in part been the cause of many failures of organized settlement 
schemes is indicated in the studies made in the United States and Australia. 
Brunner! in discussing the causes for failure of Closer and Soldier settlements 
in Australia and New Zealand indicated that one of the major causes was that:— 


“The areas were often remote from other areas of settlement so that 
the provision of social utilities—such as roads, schools, churches, health 
service and the like—was costly or impossible. The human side of 
agriculture was consistently neglected. Where this happened there was 
much dissatisfaction and many settlers walked out.” 

The very introduction of a land use program with its attendant adjustment 
and conservation features requires the support of the farmers who are affected 
by this program. Their concepts of farm life, love of the soil, habits and 
traditions will determine the alacrity and universality with which a land-use 
program will be adopted. 

One can conclude that the roots of some of our most serious agricultural 
problems are in part cultural, social and psychological. 

To-day, Canadian agriculture is in the midst of rapid change. New 
problems—expansion of hog, cheese and poultry production, shift of farm 
population to war industries, resettling of soldiers and munitions workers on 
land—are developing while old maladjustments are being corrected and new 
adjustments are being sought. This problem of adjustment in agriculture is 
not simple and cannot be solved by simple means. We cannot work out our 
problems by economics or agricultural technology alone, for agricultural tech- 
niques, farm credits, land tenure and rural social institutions are all inter- 
dependent parts of the whole. Therefore, in working on agricultural programs 
we cannot neglect sociological analysis because the sociologist has a definite 
contribution to make. 

Tt has become quite evident that there is a growing desire for an intelligent 
adjustment between the population and the human carrying capacity of the 





1 Brunner, Edmund des, Rural Australia and New Zealand; Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, 1938. 
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land, its varied resources and diversity of enterprise considered. Steps along 
these lines are being taken in this country. The adult education program 
conducted by the University of St. Francis Xavier, the rural extension work 
at MacDonald College, the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture Study groups, 
the University of Manitoba rural adult education extension course of discussion 
and research in communities and community-living, the extension work of the 
Universities of Alberta and British Columbia and the Farm Radio Forum stand 
out as examples of the broader approach to farm problems. In all cases directly 
and indirectly the social behaviour of the community is studied and analysed 
with the primary purpose of improving the well being of the farm population. 

It is of course impossible to regard sociology, or any other science, as the 
sole approach to farm problems. However, the sociologists are in an excellent 
position to contribute to the solution of the many rural problems. In what ways 
can the sociologist participate in the formulation and application of the various 
agricultural policies? Specifically, as in the case of land adjustments, ‘the 
practical sociologist’s greatest contribution to the problem of readjusting people 
to land is, on the one hand, to assist the land economist in arriving at judgments 
on areas for evacuation, and on the other hand, to keep the engineers, architects 
and other paper planners, from assuming that cultural processes and human 
habits can be disregarded in making social and economic adjustments. In 
between these two unwelcome missionary tasks, he should make family, institu- 
tional and community analyses in both areas of evacuation and resettlement”’.1 

Another opportunity for social research lies in the development of the need 
to understand the various social and cultural factors which are causative in 
creating maladjustments or which must be used in accomplishing adjustments. 
For example, what institutional and cultural forces create or forestall soil 
erosion? Then again, what are the behaviour and thought techniques by which 
farm people make adjustments to changing agricultural conditions? Here, the 
sociologist can also, in addition to study, aid in building attitudes favourable to 
sound adjustments. For the attitudes and opinions of farm people are the 
greatest conditioning forces in all agricultural programs. He can also provide 
some of the mechanism (organizations such as planning committees and study 
groups) through which readjustments in agriculture can be brought home to 
the farmers following this war. 

More should be known about the whys and wherefores of the participation 
of farm people in the democratic planning of a better rural life. Then the 
functions of adult education, discussion and study groups and forums, agricultural 
improvement and conservation societies, boys’ and girls’ clubs become quite 
apparent in the operation of democratic planning of a better life. 

Sociologists should be able to get a more comprehensive picture of the 
effects of agricultural policies and programs upon both rural and urban society. 
They should be able to see how proposed readjustment within a community will 
affect the family, the school, the church, the co-operative organizations, welfare 
services, recreation and general community life. 

In summation, “the major contributions will probably come from the study 
of the amount, the direction and the significance of shifts in farm population in 
the various geographic areas of the nation and between rural and urban centres; 
the reorientation of the farm population to the potential productive land 
resources of the Nation, the various community and institutional organizations 
that are the chief day-by-day concerns of farm people; the facts about, and 
the significance of, the growing number of so-called disadvantaged persons and 
families in the farm population, the gradual stratification in terms of economic 
and social classes, of the people who live on the land; the farmer as a personality 
and rural life as a body of folk culture; the behaviour and thought processes by 





1Taylor, C. C. The Social Aspects of Land Adjustment Problems, Journal of Farm 
Economics, May, 1937. 
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which farm people get into step with the larger world of which they have 
become a part; and the participation of farm people in more effective democratic 
planning for rural welfare’’.1 

Thus the recognition that, in part, some of the more serious agricultural 
problems are social, psychological and cultural, as well as economic and 
technological, should create opportunities for close co-operation between the 
workers in the fields of animal and plant husbandry, economics and sociology, 
in the developing of agricultural programs. 


FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA, 1939 


Canadian farmers have used the group principle to insure their property 
against loss by fire for over seventy-five years. Some companies which began 
with a strictly rural clientele have now extended their coverage to include city 
property as well. The common feature of mutual fire insurance companies in 
Canada is the premium note which is given by the insured when his risk is 
underwritten. The insured may be required to pay a definite portion of this in 
cash in advance or he may be assessed from time to time to provide cash to 
pay off losses incurred and management expenses. 

All companies may be incorporated under dominion or provincial legislation 
and they thus come under the supervision of the various superintendents. of 
insurance. The statistics in the accompanying table are taken from the reports 
of the various superintendents. 

These companies are purely mutual companies. They are controlled and 
directed by their farmer members for the benefit of the members. They 
constitute one of the oldest and probably the most successful co-operative 
undertaking established by Canadian farmers. 

In 1939, 365 farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies carried at risk 
insurance amounting to well over a billion dollars. A tabulation made in a 
similar manner for 1933 showed 325 companies with approximately a billion 
dollars insurance at risk. 


FaRMERS’ Mutua Fire InsuRANCE CoMPANIES IN CANADA, 1939 
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Unassessed 
Number : Net Net amount | Net losses 
Province of La hioe aaa admitted li are ae insurance pai 
companies fonidéa assets at risk 1939 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... Pee oe 92,1651 5,602 10, 308 , 858 22,506 
Nowa Scotian seas eS 5 65,295 327,369 81,376 17, 183, 928 42,058 

Quebec— 

OUNTY: eee eee ete 8 1,131, 244 33, 634 28, 329 15, 981, 665 36,816 
Municipality (00. Jon. 13 67 143,827 67,895 11,048 20,900, 786 25, 536 
Parish: thet ae ee 208 4,862,330 215,810 42350 109, 944, 787 188, 198 
Contains (74 ees ee at G7, | 13,704, 075 4,450, 948 1,630, 200 560,809, 649 929,615 
Manitobial.. oo cin ming oe 1 4,215 449 15 102;800 | 0... ee 
Saskatchewan.............. 52 191, 949 520, 169 251,101 27,425, 662 38, 514 
British Columbia...:.. 20". 1 MoO 192, 609 Liz 40h eed kee oe 8,516 
Dominions Alt ae 2 1,856,713 | 3,372,303 1,711,648 | 356,954,299 600,013 
TavESL, eee eee oe ee 365 | 22,071,968 9,273,001 3,424,776 |1, 119,612, 357 1,891 iia 


1 Includes unassessed premium note residue. 
* Includes one company which does business in the four western provinces. 





The Argentine hog industry is expanding as a result of the unprecedented 
market outlet for pork and the extremely low corn prices. The United Kingdom 
has agreed to take 88 million pounds of frozen, boneless pork during the season 
ending September 30, 1942, which has given Argentina the greatest export outlet 
in its history. 


1Taylor, C. C.: Lhe Contribution of Sociology to Agriculture. U.S.D.A. Yearbook of 
Agriculture, 1940. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The month of August almost marks the end of the third year of the war. 
Many adjustments have been made in Canadian agriculture in those three years. 
Agricultural output has increased substantially, particularly production of hogs, 
cheese and eggs. Increases in feed grains and fodder crops are in prospect 
while additional acreages of flax seed and soy beans will be harvested this year. 
Shortage of farm labour has led to increased mechanization although the 
upward trend in this direction is likely to flatten out because of the great 
demand for metals and other materials for war equipment. Farm products 
move to market under numerous forms of regulation. Boards have been 
appointed by the government to deal with other boards set up by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and other allied countries. Price ceilings in the 
wholesale and retail trade affect prices paid to farmers to some extent at least. 
Subsidies have been used to increase returns to farmers without allowing an 
increase in wholesale and retail prices. Present indications are that require- 
ments of farm products will not be any less and the emphasis will continue to 
be placed on production of hogs, cheese, eggs, feed crops and to a lesser extent 
oil bearing crops. Shipping facilities, oil extraction facilities, farm labour 
supply and necessary limitations on new farm equipment must be considered 
in appraising the immediate farm program. 


Prices.—It may, however, be useful to point out that the index of whole- 
sale prices in Canada in August 1939 was 72-4. In June of this year it was 
95-8. The index of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products was 58:4 in 
August 1939 and in June 1942 it was 81-5. The index of field products includ- 
ing wheat was 48-2 in the month before war broke out and 66:3 in June of this 
year, a relatively small advance influenced quite largely by the importance given 
wheat in the construction of the index. In the case of animal products, the 
index in June 1942 was 107-0 compared with 75-6 in August 1939. It must, 
of course, be remembered that payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, prairie farm income payments and acreage bonuses have added con- 
siderably to the prairie farmers’ income. All of these indexes are, of course, 
on a 1926 basis. 

The index of urban costs of living was 116-7 in June compared with 100°8 
just before the war started, an increase of 15-8 per cent. The index is on a 
1935-1939 base. The 1942 spring index of farm family living costs was 118-4 
compared with 112-3 in the spring of 1941 and 116-0 in the fall of 1941. 

It may be noted that the general wholesale index rose very slowly during 
the first half of 1942, a difference of 1-5 points only accruing between the 
January index and that for June. In the case of farm products, a wider 
difference is noticeable, the January index being 77-3 and that for June 81-0. 
The major part of this increase is due to the gains in price of animetsand_ 
animal products, for which the January index was 101-5 against 7-0, ie Fane. @ > 
As might be expected, the index of field products rose more ¥| wly.. ; 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 








Wholesale Prices 1926100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 








1926= 100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs {volume of} pro- 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 = 100 (7) (7) 
(8) (6) 
1913.. 64-0 64-1 56:4 77-0 79-7 £9AG |), Sacelas sweats eee 
1914.. 65-5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 8220 mbes ee eee 
1915... 70-4 77-9 76-9 79-5 81-6 BUS tals oo baie niet ae oe mere 
1916. 84-3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88°3 US Gaol es 2, cee bean eee 
eh lee 114-3 128-5 1384°5 118-4 104-5 UGG ite saiae ss clea ee eee 
1918.. 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 131s4 PRO Se ee 
1919... 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 
1920.. 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150-5 170-7 75-0 69-9 
1921... 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 13220 139-5 66-5 66-4 
1922.. 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 Palko 127-5 79-1 76-9 
1923.. 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 
1924... 99-4 88-1 82-7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 
LOD hee, 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90-9 89-7 
1926.50 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 
OD Tire 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117-3 117-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 WPA Lor/ 117-4 125°5 127-4 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 
LOST oe reac 56-3 43:6 77-6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 
193200 66-7 48-4 4-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 
1035 ee 67-1 51-0 54:8 59-7 04-4 95-7 79-7 76°8 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53:8 67-7 95-7 97-8 94-2 §3°6 
LOS Die 72:1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 
LOSGeae 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 
Osten. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 
19388.. 78°6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114:°6 
1939... 75-4 64-3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 
1940... 82-9 67-1 55:9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 
1941... 89-9 71-2 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 135-6 148-6 
1941 1935-39 = 100 
Jan.. 84-6 67-2 53°6 90-0 1083.01 force 13t<1 144-8 
Feb 85-2 68-3 54-4 91-6 TOR 3 eer ores! one oko 12725 159-2 
Mar 85:9 69-1 55-6 91-8 LOB DON eeecoroes cree 125-5 135-2 
April 86-6 69°5 00:9 92-2 108-6 112-3 130-7 141-5 
May 88-5 69-6 55-5 93-3 109-94. Se ee 134-2 144-7 
June 90-0 71-0 57-1 94-3 LL O sills cae oe oe 137-1 150-4 
July 91-1 71-7 57-1 96-1 REL nS oe ee 1388-0 149-2 
Ao. : 91-8 72-1 56-7 97-9 113-9 116-0 141-5 156:°9 
Sept 93-2 13.3 57-6 99-6 LSTA ee: as 148-9 169-0 
Oct 93-8 74-1 57-9 101-1 EG ates listed io tare 139-1 154-9 
Nov 94-0 74-] 57-4 102-0 1 Ep eM bbl aes 1382-0 143-3 
Dec 93-6 74-6 59-2 100-2 1 ict Oe eet 141-3 154-1 
1942 
JAB. cane 94-3 77°3 62-8 101-5 LG ae ee eee 140-6 148-4 
Feb.. 94-6 78-4 64-3 102-1 LED gene eee 134-3 141-3 
Mar.. 95-1 78:8 64-6 102-7 EE ee | Ree lea be 136-2 144-8 
April. 95-0 79-5 65-0 103-7 115-9 118-4 140-4 152-7 
May 95-2 80-2 65-5 104-8 11029 SN non eee 131-8 139-0 
June 95-8 81-5 66-3 107-0 ITC ITER cae ee BBP HY 142-7 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1941-42. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1941 (fall) mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 
Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 

Index for 1941 subject to revision. 
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Industrial Production.—The physical volume of business has not made as 
striking gains as was the case in 1941. This is after all only reasonable to 
expect because in 1941 industrial expansion was towards full capacity. In 
1942, more plants are operating at maximum capacity and thus increases are 
not spectacular. Nevertheless during the first five months of 1942, the index of 
the physical volume of business averaged 136-7, compared with 128 in the 
first five months of 1941. Most of this increase was attributable to increases 
in manufacturing. Moreover it should be realized that in this period many 
industries have changed over from production of consumption goods to war- 
time production. This shift would not necessarily be reflected in these indexes. 

The index of employment averaged 165 in the first five months of 1942 
compared with 138-3 in the same period in 1941 which represents a gain of 
nearly 20 per cent. Most of the increase occurred in manufacturing enterprises. 


Crops.—The crop reports issued by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in general indicate more than satisfactory prospects. 
Some shortage of moisture has been reported in Eastern Ontario, Western 
Quebec and in Nova Scotia. The hay crop is variable in Nova Scotia and 
Quebec but above average in New Brunswick and Ontario. Fall wheat in 
Ontario is being harvested and yields are very good. 

In the Prairie Provinces (July 14), crop prospects were generally satis- 
factory. Adequate moisture is available in most districts. Severe hail damage 
is reported from Saskatchewan and scattered areas in Alberta and Manitoba. 
Saw-fly infestation is considered to be as severe in Alberta as in 1941. 


Dairy Products——The June production of creamery butter in Canada 
amounted to 41,412,000 pounds, exceeding the June production in 1941 by 
900,000 pounds or 2 per cent. This was the first time production had shown 
an increase since October 1941. Cheese production in June totalled 32,839,441 
pounds, an increase of 6-8 million pounds or 26-4 per cent over the amount for 
the same month in 1941. 

A subsidy of 6 cents per pound in butterfat equivalent to 5 cents per pound 
in creamery butter is being paid to the farmer by the Dominion Government. 
The purpose is to stimulate increased production and to avert the threatened 
shortage of butter next winter and through the following season. 


Beef Cattle.—In order to ensure adequate supplies of beef for domestic 
consumption and also provide means whereby Canadian producers could take 
advantage of export prices of cattle exported under the United States quota, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board established the Wartime Food Corporation 
Limited. This Corporation will operate in the domestic market and will buy 
cattle and pay the export price if necessary to obtain a sufficient supply for the 
home market. The Corporation sells such cattle in the domestic market at prices 
which will enable the domestic price ceiling to be maintained. When the beef 
producers have obtained the export price for the number of cattle covered in 
the quarterly quota stipulated in the United States’ Trade Agreement, either by 
sale to the Food Corporation or by actual shipment, no further exports by 
producers will be allowed during that quarter. Furthermore, all exporters of beef 
cattle to the United States require an export licence. 

As regards the domestic meat trade, a new basis of maximum prices for 
packers, wholesalers and retailers of beef products has been set up. It provides 
for seasonal adjustments in wholesale and retail ceilings. Canada is divided into 
15 price zones. 

Farm Labour.—Male family help in Canada as reported elsewhere in this 
sssue showed a decline of 10 per cent in 1942 compared with 1941. The number 
of men hired on a yearly basis increased in 1942 by 22 per cent more than in 1941. 
In areas where dairying is the predominant type of farming, female family labour 
showed an increase of about 29 per cent in 1942 compared with 1941. The 
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contribution of the agricultural working force will be appreciated all the more 
when increases in production of live stock and live stock products are fully 
realized. 

Wage rates according to the survey of wage rates increased sharply between 
1941 and 1942. The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that wage rates for men at May 15, 1942, averaged $1.91 with board 
compared with $1.48 at the same date in 1941 and $1.22 in 1940; comparable 
figures without board were $2.57, $2.06 and $1.76. On a monthly basis with board 
wages averaged $42.49 and in 1941, $31.90 and in 1940, $26.02; wages with board 
were $58.80 in 1942; $46.65 in 1941 and $39.26 in 1940. Day wages were highest 
in Ontario and monthly wages were highest in Alberta. The lowest wages were 
reported in Prince Edward Island. 


NOTE 


The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that 
cash income from the sales of farm products in the Prairie Provinces, at 
approximately $69 million for the first three months of 1942, was $6 million more 
than the income for the same period of 1941 and $28 million higher than that of 
the corresponding period of 1946. Cash income from the sale of wheat was 
sharply lower in 1942 because of the smaller crop harvested in the fall of 1941 and 
also because of the abnormal proportion of the 1940 crop which was held over 
and marketed during the early months of 1941. The reduction of the income from 
wheat was partially offset by higher returns from other field crops. The most 
important factor in bringing about a higher total income was the very substantial 
gain in the receipts from the sale of live stock and live stock products. Income 
from the sale of hogs at $23 million was almost double that of the same period 
of 1941 and four times that of the same quarter of 1939. 


CONSERVATION 


Interest in problems of conservation of natural resources has been growing 
in Canada. The Canadian Conservation Association was organized in 1940 and 
recently held its second annual meeting in Montreal. The Guelph Conference 
was formed in June 1941 to consider ways and means of developing conservation 
in the Province of Ontario. A report entitled “Conservation and Post-War 
Rehabilitation” has been issued. 

A sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on post-war reconstruction has 
been established under the chairmanship of Dr. R. C. Wallace of Queen’s 
University. The Ontario Government has appointed A. H. Richardson of the 
Reforestation Division, Department of Lands and Forests to act as Chairman 
of an Inter-Departmental Committee which will direct research and formulate 
plans for a conservation program in the Province of Ontario. 

The Manitoba Department of Agriculture has published two pamphlets 
which deal with soil conservation. One is entitled “Our Mother Earth” and 
the other “The Land for Thine Inheritance.” These booklets are being used in 
connection with the active program of adult education underway in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, in which the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture co-operates. 

Of course, much of the work of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration is related to conservation, particularly the water development programs. 
Soil surveys, land use classification projects and settlement studies largely 
financed by funds provided under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation vote provide 
criteria upon which conservation programs may be based. 

In the Province of Quebec, inventories of resources have been completed in 
eighteen municipalities under the Bureau of Economic Research, Quebec 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 

In Nova Scotia, the Economic Council has sponsored research in Cumber- 
land County in which several Departments of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments have participated. 
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FARM LABOUR IN WARTIME 
B. A. CAMPBELL 


Farm labour is one of the most important factors in the maintenance of 
agricultural production. However, due to enlistments in the armed forces and 
the demand of war industries for workers of all classes, a shortage of farm help 
made itself felt soon after the outbreak of war. In 1940 and 1941 this shortage 
became more evident and farm wages increased. 

In order to find out to what extent workers had left farms in different areas 
and to determine what labour remained on the farms, the Economics Division 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture conducted a survey in the spring of 
1942. 

A questionnaire was prepared which provided for information on most 
phases of farm help including wage rates and departures from the farm in 1940 
‘and 1941. This questionnaire was mailed to a sample which represented one 
out of every twenty-five farmers on rural mail lists provided by the Post Office 
Department. Approximately 26,000 questionnaires were sent out to all provinces 
in Canada in February and when tabulations were started early in April, 5,218 
completed questionnaires had been returned. Percentage returns varied from 
14 per cent in New Brunswick to 27 per cent in Saskatchewan. However 
returns from all provinces were considered ample for an adequate sample and 
in arriving at provincial and national statistics, the results have been weighted 
on a basis of the actual number of farms as reported in the 1941 census. As was 
expected a larger proportion of returns was received from those farms hiring 
help than from those which were self sufficient as far as hired labour was con- 
cerned. However it is this first group that is having difficulty maintaining 
production and for this reason warrants a more detailed analysis. 


Farm Labour by Provinces 


Wages.—In all provinces yearly wages of hired help in 1942 were higher 
than in 1941. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick showed the largest percentage 
increase 1n wages, averaging 36 per cent and 27 per cent respectively. Total 
yearly cash wages in 1942 were highest in Alberta being $484, while British 
Columbia and Ontario were second and third with wages averaging $446 and $438 
per year respectively (table 1). 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE YEARLY AND MontHLY CAsH WAGES REPORTED BY PROVINCES 








Yearly Wages Monthly Wages 
Provinces —_—_—_—_—— Per cent. |——________—_—- 

1941 1942 increase Winter | Summer | Winter 

$ $ % ed 1941 1°42 

erreiat aU Oli Die os. 4 exo « cece whee we 364 446 22 28-50 34-90 32-10 
YA EYEV AES). bk Be 5 Ae ten er i ae ela oe 432 484 12 21-20 38-75 26-55 

Sasa GOWe wa Deere ern ase eee a 330 387 17 16-60 34-40 20-3 
Manito ane eee ee ear area Ack on 304 329 § 16-60 34-00 22-80 
ONG ATIO Maar ARR ad i eRe eee 378 438 16 23-00 35-15 29-00 
CUTTS) OT es MS OT lua Rats SOR it An a 311 356 14 24-70 28-75 28-40 
INewe Birney saree anea cis fore «ees 330 418 Di 28-70 38 -45 35-25 
INO Visi eS COLL Sanne Pee ye re hee a 308 420 36 33-05 33-10 33-10 
Prouaveter Di ehyaaiae! US EWUC l,j seocs cong on ado cee 284 344 21 17-20 22-80 20-35 
(i Wave bz ene Tis oe ea Te ee are Neem 356 411 15 20-85 34-35 25-55 








Cash wages including board paid to monthly help in the summer of 1941 
were highest in Alberta and New Brunswick. Wages paid to both monthly and 
daily help in Prince Edward Island were the lowest of all provinces. Monthly 
and daily wages in the winter of 1942 were higher in all provinces than during 
the corresponding period of the previous year. The monthly wages of hired 
help for all Canada showed an increase of 22-5 per cent from winter of 1941 to 
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winter of 1942 while daily wages increased 19 per cent during the same period. 
Daily wages in the summer of 1941 were highest in the Prairie Provinces where 
harvesting wages averaged approximately $2.75 a day plus board. 


Family Help per 100 Farms.—Male family help, including the operator, 
on farms as reported in 1942 averaged 126 for every 100 farms in Canada as 
compared with 141 for 1941, a decrease of 10-6 per cent in the one year period. 
The largest percentage decreases occurred in Alberta, Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan (table 2). 


Tasie 2.—F amity Hep rer 100 Farms In 1941 anp 1942 








Family help per 100 farms 


Province Male Male Female Female 
1941 1942 194] 1942 

feribeeh: Colm bia sl eee ao ee et eee 124 111 30 OB 
PST gn: We Ree eee een re ery tr er tetris ee to 143 121 21 20 
Saskatehewall, sec... ee ea ee ee 140 121 24 De 
Manitoba) 2 SR eee. ig seer ee ive teen Pe eee J 143 128 25 OE 
CRG aTIOUR I . cc Hee Rt at Ph Sab Mawes Masco! ee 17 41 39 
CONEDOC Yee ch ere ri Mee Ror eee me ere 9 he ne 155 144 52 52 
New: Brunswick s: 0s tne eee ae oe eee 124 123 23 28 
NOM DOOEE 4 aay eh ct ee a eee ae ee ea hee 135 115 14 ies 
Princes Hdward lelandes =. eo eee ee 130 128 33 27 
CSANAOG LEI 5 AUER Se Wire ain Ae AY 141 126 oe 31 





In 1941 an average of 14-5 farmers’ sons from every 100 farms enlisted in 
the Armed Forces or left the farm for employment in the city as compared with 
a total of 9-2 sons from every 100 farms in 1940, according to information 
contained in questionnaire. In 1940, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Alberta all reported more than 15 farmers’ sons per 100 
farms leaving for either the armed forces or war industries. 

To offset this outward movement of male family workers approximately 3-3 
per cent of the male population became of working age each year. In addition 
to this 2-2 sons per 100 farms returned from the city in 1941 to assist with 
farm work. Female family help working on farms decreased slightly from 
1941 to 1942 for Canada although some provinces showed an increase. 


Hired Help per 100 Farms Reporting Hired Help.—tin 1931 the Census 
of Canada reported that 38-6 per cent of the farms in Canada hired help. 
Applying this same percentage to the number of farms as reported in 1941 
census, approximately 283,600 farms hired help during 1941. All figures shown 
in this section of this article therefore apply only to these 283,600 farms. 

On every 100 farms reporting hired labour an average of 18 persons were 
hired on a yearly basis in 1941, 55 were hired by the month and 184 workers 
were reported as being hired on a daily basis. 

The number of men engaged on a yearly basis increased in all provinces 
except New Brunswick and in 1942 averaged 22 per 100 farms in Canada, an 
increase of 22 per cent. This increase in yearly help is accounted for in two 
ways, first it was necessary in many instances to replace the family help who 
left the farm by permanent hired help; second, many farmers were anticipating 
difficulty in getting help during the summer and, therefore, hired year round 
help in order to protect themselves against a labour shortage. 

Farmers were asked to estimate the amount of monthly and daily help 
they expected would be needed in 1942. In all provinces, this estimate was 
lower than for 1941 but as the amount of monthly and particularly daily help 
required depends on actual crop conditions, it was difficult for farmers to provide 
the information sought. 
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Ontario and Quebec averaged 24 and 19 men hired on a yearly basis per 
100 farms in 1941 while in 1942 these averages had been increased to 26 and 25 
respectively. Alberta increased its average from 19 year-round men per 100 
farms in 1941 to 26 in 1942. 

Monthly hired help requirements were highest in the Prairie Provinces in 
1941, Alberta averaging 70 hired men for every 100 farms reporting hired help, 
Saskatchewan 65 and Manitoba 55. Day labour requirements were highest in 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island and British Columbia where commercial 
cash crops such as potatoes and fruit required large amounts of casual labour. 

The turnover of hired help in 1940 and 1941 as reported by the 3,539 farms 
was very high. In 1940, 24-5 farms out of every 100 hiring help reported hired 
men enlisting or leaving the farm for employment in the city. In 1941, this total 
had increased and 37-6 farms out of every 100 reported hired men leaving for 
the armed forces or for the city. In addition to this movement from farm to 
city, a large percentage of the farms reported hired men leaving for other farms 
at higher wages. In 1940, 5-7 out of every 100 farms hiring help reported such 
a movement while in 1941 this increased to 10:3 out of every 100. 


Family and Hired Help per 100 Farms.—A\l size groups show a decrease 
in male family help available in 1942 as compared with the previous year (table 
3). 

On the farms under 100 acres in size, male family help decreased from 128 
per 100 farms in 1941 to 118 in 1942 or 8 per cent, while on farms 480 acres and 
over, the average per 100 farms decreased from 151 to 127, a decrease of 16 per 
cent. Yearly hired help showed an increase in all size groups in 1942 over 1941. 
In general as the size of farm increased more yearly and monthly hired help was 
required. 


TaBLE 3.—FAMILY AND HirepD HELP PER 100 Farms By Sizze or Farm In 1941 














Male family help Hired help per 100 farms 
Size of farm per 100 farms —_— 
—_—_—| Yearly Yearly | Monthly Daily 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1941 

MOM OEEIOU HCPCS FS 5) :d.c oo. 330 ms bce onde 05 128 118 rf 10 23 129 
Tbe ACTOR ted oyun < desc deeate bees 136 125 9 10 26 95 
200-299 acres...... Pee hie eevee athens 151 137 19 22 34 119 
Cet PNT OPOS verges choineks, «aia tharos <a ew dha: 145 130 11 13 31 109 
ASO SETOS ANULOVEL o. . on. twas cc eee dose bo 6s 151 127 18 23 70 180 
A VETA DOD, ora bohe oue ccaehio 141 126 12 15 on 125 


According to information received, the size of farm had very little effect on 
the rate of wages paid. The only exception was the daily summer wages paid 
in 1941 which increased from an average of $1.98 per day on the farms having 
less than 100 acres to $2.87 per day on the farms over 480 acres. 


Type of Farming 


All counties or census divisions in Canada were grouped together on the basis 
of the predominating type of farming carried on in each area. For the purpose 
of this study, 14 predominating types of agriculture are listed. 


Family and Hired Help per 100 Farms.—There was less male family help 
on all types of farming areas in 1942 than in 1941 (table 4). 

It might be noted in passing that in the areas where dairying is the 
predominating type of farming that female family help increased 29 per cent from 
1941 to 1942. The only other area to show a similar increase was the mixed 
farming-cash crop area. 
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The areas in which dairy farming predominated averaged 30 permanent hired 
men per 100 farms in 1942 while Cash Crop and Grain-Live Stock areas both 
required an average of 25 year round men per 100 farms. The Pioneer, Grain, 
Live Stock and Grain-Mixed Farming areas were all low in their requirements 
for year round hired help. Areas where cash crops predominate required the 
highest amount of day labour while the Dairying and Dairy-Live Stock areas 
required the least. 


Tasie 4.—Faminy AND Hirep He xp per 100 Farms py Type or FARMING 








Male family help Hired help per 100 farms 
Predominant type of farming per 100 farms OO 
——___—_————_| Yearly Yearly | Monthly Daily 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1941 

Maced Sannuiie as oh. nett a eh ee 141 127 11 14 40 137 
Dalry ie. pe ee eee 154 138 26 30 37 94 
CRORE T Re aa te Wink 04 ag SS Zab at ek 138 118 9 11 47 eel 
Live stock (other than dairy)........... 135 125 10 11 20 124 
SPOClALLYAOR CAST insti. see 132 fr 23 25 Sy 201 
Dairying—mixed farming............... 142 131 14 19 35 113 
Dairyine—live stoek.. 7.4 144 134 ial 12 29 90 
Dairying—cash crops................0.- Loe 119 12 13 44 161 
CGraitosliye etack ail sacar 138 17 17 25 56 134 
Grain—mixed farming.................. 144 124 8 11 38 117 
Live stock—mixed farming............. 138 122 14 18 36 129 
Live stock—cash crops...............-. 144 133 13 17 38 130 
Mixed farming—cash crops.............. 156 144 t7 16 28 104 
Pipnbar as 20k: Prey eg hoe Na Seam 140 127. 5 8 26 106 
A VOIAED 3 catch chee eee 141 126 12 15 37 125 








Movement of Labour per 100 Farms.—In 1940 and 1941 an average of 
23°8 sons from every 100 farms left for the city or enlisted in the armed forces. 
The number of sons leaving from the Dairying, Grain and Pioneer areas was 
above average for the two years while the Live Stock, Dairying-Mixed, 
Dairying-Live Stock, Live Stock-Mixed and Live Stock-Cash areas were 
apparently unable to release as many sons from farm work and were therefore 
well below average. 

In most instances more sons left the farm in 1941 than in the year previous. 
In 1940 and 1941 the movement of hired men away from farms was most 
pronounced in the Cash Crop, and Live Stock-Mixed Farming areas while the 
Live Stock and Dairying-Live Stock areas were comparatively low. The move- 
ment of hired men to other farms at higher wages was greatest in the Dairying- 
Mixed and Dairying-Live Stock areas and lowest in the Pioneer and Mixed 
Farming-Cash Crop regions. 


Total Movement of Farm Labour in Canada 


Male family help on farms between January 1, 1940 and March 15, 1942 
showed a net decrease of more than 141,800 or 13-2 per cent. The Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan showed the 
largest percentage net decreases in this period. The smallest decreases occurred 
in Quebec and Ontario respectively. 

Estimates of male hired help as of January 15, 1942, based on information 
obtained from the Bureau of Statistics, totalled 148,900 compared with 247,800 
as of January 15, 1940. This represents a reduction in hired workers of 
98,900 or roughly 12,000 more than the total of 87,500, who joined the armed 
forces or left farms for other employment as revealed by the farm labour 
survey. 

With this heavy movement of hired men leaving the farm and with a 
greatly reduced reservoir to draw from, casual day labour is going to be an 
acute problem unless large numbers of female workers can be recruited for 
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work on farms. The shortage of casual farm help will probably make itself 
most acutely felt on the Prairies at harvesting time although other areas 
particularly those specializing in fruits, certain vegetables, root crops and 
tobacco will probably also experience a shortage at such seasons. 


THE FARM LABOUR SITUATION IN EUROPE 


Farming operations in many European countries have been seriously ham- 
pered this year by shortages of labour, agricultural equipment and draft animals, 
according to reports to the United States Department of Agriculture. But because 
much of the farm work in Europe is always performed by women and children, 
mobilization of manpower into the armed service may not be so detrimental 
as it would be in the United States. 

Extraordinary effort was made in Germany to mobilize labour for farm 
work. All farmers are required to work longer hours, including Sundays and 
holidays. In January the number of boys and girls 14 years and over made 
subject to compulsory farm labour was raised to 200,000. Farmers in the 
army were given furloughs to May 1 to work on the farm. Effective April 1 
all persons in rural districts were required to work on farms. Later all qualified 
women and girls, including domestic servants, in urban centres were mobilized 
into farm labour battalions. 

Reports indicate that a large number of foreign “volunteer” workers and 
prisoners were also sent to work on farms. At the beginning of this year about 
1,200,000 “voluntary foreign” workers and 750,000 prisoners were working on 
farms. Since then several hundred thousand ‘volunteers’ were added. But 
imported workers lacked the efficiency of German workers and were a poor 
substitute. Despite all these measures the shortage of farm labour in April 
was still acute, with the deficiency running in excess of 600,000. 

An order requiring all administrative officials and National Socialist Party 
officials in Alsace Lorraine during the planting season to spend three weeks 
on farms in lieu of annual leave indicates a farm labour shortage in that 
region also. 

Reports from Norway indicate that all employers had to surrender one- 
third of their employees for at least three weeks to engage in the agricultural 
service. Also, if necessary, the authorities would apply measures to compel 
farmers to cultivate their land quotas adequately. 

Slovakian reports indicate a labour shortage on farms despite compulsory 
labour. The loss of 135,000 workers sent to Germany is the main reason 
for the shortage. 

Reports from France indicate that over 6,000 workers were obtained from 
Belgium to cultivate land for sugar beets, flax and hemp. In addition to the 
use of these migratory workers, it was found necessary to conscript foreigners, 
especially refugee Jews, and to prohibit the transfer of farm workers to 
industries. Some 700,000 French farmers are imprisoned in Germany and to 
relieve the shortage of farm labour youth groups and students were called 
upon. Seasonal conscription of city workers is contemplated. 

In March, Italy introduced a general civilian mobilization of men between 
18 and 55 to work on farms. Farm labour conscription was subsequently 
extended to include men from 14 to 70 and women from 14 to 60. During 
April troops were detailed to farm labour. 

In Hungary, all farm labourers are required to work on all Sundays. 
At the beginning of April troops were detailed to work on farms. 

In Rumania farmers have been required to work unusually long hours. 
Reports indicate that 12,000 Russian prisoners were sent to aid farmers this 
spring. Urban school children were called upon to aid. During April, all 
people in Transnistria between 14 and 60 years were conscripted for the labour 
service into collective agricultural groups. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN NEW BRUNSWICK! 
A. GOSSELIN 


It was difficult to obtain accurate estimates on the acreage of land cleared 
and improved because land clearing is usually done by stages. Sometimes 
the timber is cut, the slash burned and the small stumps removed but it may 
take a few years before the big stumps are pulled and first ploughing or 
breaking done. In the meantime oats and grass seed are sown among the 
stumps and the crop is either cut for feed or used as pasture. The cultivated 
land—grain, hay, potatoes and garden crops—averaged 7 acres per farm 
in 1939. In addition to that there was a certain acreage cut over and partly 
cleared. 


TasLe 1.—ACREAGE OF CULTIVATED LAND PER FARM 














Number of 





Acres cultivated farms in vera 

each group 
Gas Cheat oth ee tna oa ee ee tet Oe tet ha eg oe 68 Date 
UAY (Ree ete ee OOM MBE OME, ee he gee Ee ORAS Velen On eter. 94. 31-3 
FE OGL te oh iss A nc Dn ciate Lith cag, ci Sas se Sep aed tick ets I a ee ee 73 24-3 
CEE TS 20 Page Ans ae A Oe ee Re eee OE Mone Py MOURNE, Tie BM esd LG! 40 1fB32:3) 
TR GOTO SRR Ae cS tise hc instep Re vas se ee ee ae ee ee ee 2-4 
UENO OV OIE GOA Betas un BO eke ee Re Mig: RN Ne et eee RN Sa a 18 6-0 
Ota a eke MR RE Pee SEA ce Ee OTR, 2 ee tee 300 100-0 





Farm Crops.—The field crops usually grown on these farms are hay, oats 
and potatoes. Wheat, barley and buckwheat were found on a few farms only. 
The acreage in crops is small because settlers have not been on their farms 
long enough to clear much land. The acreage in hay reported by 86 per cent 
of these settlers averaged 4:2 acres per farm and the yield averaged 0-7 
tons per acre. On 47 farms the yield of hay ranged from one to two tons 
per acre. Oats were grown on 62-7 per cent of the farms but many settlers 
used this crop as fodder. The yield in grain when the oats were threshed 
varied from a few bushels to 45 bushels per acre. Damage to oats due to frost 
was reported by many settlers. 

Potatoes were grown on 80 per cent of the farms. The acreage averaged 
0-7 acre per farm with an average yield of 13-5 bags of seventy-five pounds 
each per acre. Many settlers did not apply farm manure or fertilizer on 
potatoes and early frosts damaged the crop in several cases and this accounts 
for such a small potato crop. 


Cost of Clearing.—It was difficult to obtain accurate information on labour 
requirements and cost of clearing land in northern New Brunswick on account 
of the wide variation from farm to farm. The amount of work required for 
clearing an acre of land is determined by many factors such as the kind of 
timber, the number and size of stumps to be removed, the quantity of dead 
wood and slash to be piled and burned, the length of time required for stumps 
to rot before removal, and equipment and power used for this work. On the 
whole, it may be said that in northern New Brunswick, land clearing is quite 
dificult on account of the kind of timber cover in this area. As most of 
the settlers do not have the proper equipment and power to perform this 
work, it follows that man labour requirements are higher than should normally 
be the case. 





_  ?The first article on land settlement in New Brunswick appeared in the June, 1942, 
issue of “The Economic Annalist.” 
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The figures presented in table 2 represent the average labour requirements 
for clearing an acre of land under varying conditions from the time timber 
was cut to the time land was ready for breaking. Man labour was charged 
at 15 cents and horse labour 8 cents per hour. 


TaBLe 2.—LaBouR REQUIREMENTS AND Cost or LAND CLEARING PER ACRE 























Hours Average 
—— per acre _ cost per acre 
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CLEARING— 

BERLE TOUTS ONE talcum eee My Cee ALM OER sarees eh ie Cte een, eh tg ae, Poe 255 37-25 
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The estimated man labour requirements average 255 hours per acre. On 
16-3 per cent of the farms visited from 100 to 200 hours of man labour were 
required to clear an acre of land; from 200 to 300 hours on 33:3 per cent; 
from 300 to 400 hours on 37-0 per cent and from 400 to 600 on 13-4 per cent 
of the farms. 


Estimates of man labour requirements were unusually high on a few 
farms on account of the difficulties of the work and lack of power and equip- 
ment. In many instances, big stumps were removed by men with a pry, 
without horses or oxen. It is obvious that under such circumstances, it is a 
big job to clear an acre of land on which there are many stumps. 


Time Stumps are Left to Rot.—The most common method followed by 
settlers of this area for clearing land is to cut and slash the timber growth, 
to use whatever is suitable for pulpwood or firewood and then pile what is left 
with small stumps and burn it. The land between the remaining stumps is 
worked with a plough or harrow and seeded down to oats and grass. When 
stumps are sufficiently rotted, they are removed and land is ready for breaking 
or first ploughing. 

On 76 per cent of the farms visited, large stumps were left to rot 
from four to six years before they were removed. In a few cases, stumps are 
removed after two or three years only. A certain number of settlers waited 
as long as seven or eight years before removing large stumps. This work is 
usually done with horses or oxen. Only 23 settlers reported owning stump 
pullers of simple construction. This implement is often used in co-operation 
with neighbours. 


Picking Stones.—More than fifty per cent of the settlers interviewed 
reported that there were stones to be removed before ploughing the land. This 
increases the amount of work to be performed in clearing land. The estimates 
of 163 settlers indicated that an average of 45 hours of man labour and 
15 hours of horse labour per acre were required to remove the stones from the 
field. This varies, of course, to a great extent from farm to farm. In some 
cases it is Just a matter of a few hours while in other cases, it is quite a task. 
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TasBLe 3.—NUMBER OF YEARS WuHicH Exvarse Brerore REMovAL or Big Stumps 








Number of 
Number of years farms in | Percentage 
this group of farms 
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Age of Settlers.—Most of the settlers were young men with ages varying 
from 21 to 40. As many as 73-7 per cent of the 300 settlers visited were in that 
group. In some colonies, like St. Isidore and Paquetville, many young men, 
some of them still unmarried, were established on new lots. They were benefiting 
by the advice and material help of their parents, who owned farms in the older 
established parts of the same parishes. 


TaBLe 4.—AGrE DISTRIBUTION OF SETTLERS 
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of settlers of total 
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Only 9-0 per cent of the settlers were 51 years of age or older. Some of 
them had lost their properties in other districts. Others could not find employ- 
ment in the cities or were forced to abandon a trade which had become 
unprofitable. 

Some fishermen established along the Bay of Caraquet and on the Islands 
of Miscou and Shippigan had to leave when the Italian and Spanish markets 
for fish were closed to Canadian exporters. They became settlers and the 
majority of them were glad to settle on land. It is expected that they will 
become good settlers. They are used to hardships and most of them have had 
some previous farming experience. 


Tasie 5.—DISTRIBUTION oF SETTLERS’ Famities AccorDING To NUMBER OF PERSONS PER FAMILY 
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At the time this study was made in 1939 there were 1,500 persons living 
on the 300 farms visited or an average of 5 persons (adults and children) per 
family. As noted in table 4, 123 settlers were under 31 years of age and 58 
were unmarried. About 48 per cent of these families had five or more persons. 
In many instances, young settlers, either married or unmarried, were living 
with their parents and this explains the large number of persons living in the 
same household. It may be said, however, that many married settlers between 
30 and 50 years of age had large families. 


EGGS FOR EXPORT 
F. SHEFRIN 


The entire egg industry in Canada has been operating on a war basis for 
almost two years. There has been a rapid expansion in the exports of Canadian 
eggs to the United Kingdom since the outbreak of war in September, 1939. In 
1939, 1,274,000 dozen eggs were shipped to Britain. By the end of 1941 the 
total had risen to 16,276,000 and in 1942 it is estimated that the volume exported 
will approximate 45,000,000 dozen. Thus, from January 1, 1940 to December 31, 
1942, approximately 70,000,000 dozen eggs will have been sent to Britain. 

The expansion of the overseas demand together with increased purchasing 
power in Canada has resulted in a substantial increase in egg production. Prices 
have risen considerably above previous levels, and at the present time the large 
export orders at fixed prices have much to do with maintaining a steady market 
for eggs in Canada. 


Government Policies.—There also have been changes in the method of 
handling eggs for shipment abroad. A Canadian Government agency is 
responsible for the procurement, shipment and allocation of eggs, and a British 
agency for the distribution of eggs in the United Kingdom. 

In 1941, following the negotiation of new contracts with the United King- 
dom there was an expansion of poultry enterprises in order to provide a greater 
supply of eggs for sale abroad. A series of six leaflets was issued explaining 
the contracts and advising how to increase production and quality. It was 
suggested that all good mature layers be kept in addition to all good pullets. 

The poultry industry benefited when the Dominion Government made 
provision on September 25, 1941 to pay freight charges on specified feeds 
including poultry feeds from the head of the Lakes to points in Eastern Canada 
and from designated areas in the Prairie Provinces to British Columbia. This 
action has removed one of the obstacles to increased production by permitting 
producers to improve poultry rations at reasonable cost. Last June, the 
Dominion Government decided to continue the freight assistance policy. 

A third step in the direction of encouraging the maximum volume of eggs 
of the quality desired for export to Britain was the payment to producers of 
a bonus of three cents per dozen for all Grade A eggs purchased for export 
to the United Kingdom, under the first agreement with the British Food 
Ministry. Payment of the bonus began on December 22, 1941. An additional 
bonus of one half cent a dozen was paid for oil dipping such eggs, a process 
which helps to retain quality and which was especially requested by the British 
Ministry. 


Production.—Poultry and egg production have increased during the past 
three years. The number of poultry on farms was estimated at 66,513,000 at 
June 1, 1941, an increase of 2,250,000 compared with the number recorded at 
that date in 1940, and approximately 4,000,000 above those shown in 1939. The 
increases have been general for all the provinces. 

Total production of farm eggs in 1941 is estimated at 244-1 million dozen 
as compared with 235:3 million in 1940 and 221-7 million in 1939. 
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Sales Procedure.—From the beginning of the war to May 1, 1940, eggs 
exported to Great Britain were handled by private British importers. In May, 
1940, the British Ministry of Food became the sole importer of eggs. In Canada 
sales of eggs to the British Ministry during 1940 were made direct by the trade. 
Following the expressed desire of the Food Ministry to deal with a single 
agency, the Dominion Government on April 15, 1941, set up the Special Products 
Board. The Board assumed the handling of all eggs for export to Britain in 
the matter of arranging, financing, allocation of orders, securing ocean space, 
etc. Thus all contracts for eggs between Canada and the United Kingdom 
are now handled by the Special Products Board. 


Method of Handling Eggs.—In the pre-war years exports were mostly 
storage eggs shipped in the fall, but just prior to the war there was a tendency 
towards heavier export of fresh eggs during the spring and summer. By the end 
of 1941 the bulk of Canadian shipments consisted of fresh eggs. 

In order to obtain eggs for export, the Special Products Board in April 1941, 
issued an order prohibiting the storage of eggs until June 10th of that year 
except with the permission of the Board. On June 19th, the Board prohibited 
the removal of eggs from storage warehouses after June 21st except with the 
permission of the Board. Then on June 25th, the Board issued an Order that 
provided that until further notice no eggs were to be placed in cold storage 
without permission. 

In order to maintain the quality of eggs shipped overseas funds were 
provided by the Agricultural Supplies Board for the testing, through trial 
shipments during hot weather, of a method developed by the National Research 
Council for treating export eggs with oil and sealing them in egg case liner bags 
to reduce risks of deterioration in egg quality during transportation. The results 
of the test were satisfactory and provision was made for the oil treatment of 
Canadian eggs in the summer of 1941. 

This method of treatment became unnecessary when it was decided in 
February of this year to ship eggs in dried powder form instead of in the shell. 
The reason for this decision was the need for economy of shipping space—one 
pound of eggs in dried form equivalent to three dozen in shell occupying less 
than a fourth of the cubic space. The three egg drying plants were brought into 
immediate operation and a number of milk drying plants in Ontario were 
converted to egg drying. Several new drying plants are being constructed. 


Commitments to Great Britain.—Exports of eggs during the first elght 
months of the war (September, 1939, to April, 1940, inclusive) amounted to 
1,460,040 dozen. In the calendar year of 1940, Britain imported from Canada 
10,680,000 dozen of eggs. 

The British Ministry of Food had on March 14th, 1941, ordered 600,000 
dozen eggs. On April 4th a further order for 3,000,000 dozen—1,500,000 for 
immediate shipment and 1,500,000 to be stored for fall] shipment—was received 
from the British Ministry. On April 12th, a further order for 5,400,000 dozen 
to be shipped in May was received and in addition 5,400,000 were to be stored 
for fall shipment, making a total of 6,900,000 dozen for storage. 

A contract between the British Ministry of Food and the Special Products 
Board was finally consummated in October, 1941, which provided for the 
shipment of 30,000,000 dozen eggs between September 1, 1941, and May 31, 
1942. Details of the contract were as follows: 

(a) 230,000 cases (6,900,000 dozen) storage eggs from the spring contract 
to be shipped between September and December of 1941. The price 
was fixed at 28-79 cents per dozen. 

(6) 170,000 cases (5,100,000 dozen) fresh eggs to be shipped between 
December 1, 1941 and February 28, 1942. The price agreed upon for 
Grade A was 32-12 cents per dozen f.o.b. Canadian seaboard. 
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(c) 600,000 cases (18,000,000 dozen) fresh eggs to be shipped between 
March 1 and May 31, 1942. The price for Grade A was 28-79 cents 
per dozen and Grade B 26-58 cents per dozen. The three cent bonus 
paid on Grade A eggs from December 22, 1941, raised the aggregate 
price received by egg producers. 


On January 8th of this year a contract was arranged for 15,000,000 dozen 
eggs at 32-12 cents at Montreal for fall delivery. 

On April 22, 1942, a new contract for 6,900,000 dozen eggs (2,300,000 pounds 
dried) at $1.00 per pound or 264 cents per dozen Grade B, Montreal, was 
consummated. 


Prices.—Despite the larger movement of eggs to Great Britain during the 
first year of the war, heavy stocks accumulated in the early part of 1940 and, 
as a result, prices of eggs were low—23 cents to 24 cents a dozen for Grade A 
large at Montreal. Furthermore, United Kingdom prices at that time were not 
high enough to attract Canadian exports. However, by the end of 1941, the 
strong British and domestic demand plus the bonus resulted in higher prices. 
Thus the average wholesale price of eggs, A large, at Montreal rose from 
30°9 cents per dozen in 1939 to 34-6 cents per dozen in 1941. 

On the domestic market, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board ceiling does 
not apply to eggs when sold by the primary producers to dealers, processors or 
manufacturers. Egg prices, wholesale and retail, may fluctuate under a price 
ceiling established in the basic period September 15th to October 11th, 1941, for 
Grade A large. Appropriate differentials for other grades, sub-grades and weights 
were provided. 


Outlook.—Eggs rate high as a food. Their vitamin and mineral content make 
them vitally necessary in wartime. The immediate outlook for eggs continues 
to be favourable but there is no indication at the moment that producers should 
increase their flocks above the level which will result from the 1942 hatchings. 
It is likely that Canada will ship about 45,000,000 dozen to the United Kingdom 
during the calendar year 1942. 


FARM MANAGEMENT SHORT COURSES 


Three years: ago, the Economics Division, in co-operation with the Agricul- 
tural Representative Service, held a short course in farm management at Barrie in 
the office of S. L. Page, Agricultural Representative for North Simcoe. The 
following year about a dozen courses were arranged in different sections of the 
province and the number has been limited to fourteen this year by reason of 
the fact that staff requirements are too great. 

These courses extend over a period of two days and discussion is limited 
strictly to the business side of farming. Those in attendance are, for the most 
part, farmers who are operating their own farms. Some time is devoted to 
study of farm accounts, prices of farm products and detailed discussions of 
the factors affecting success in farming, such as size of business, rates of 
productivity of crops and live stock, volume of business, rate of turnover, 
efficient use of labour and capital and farm budgeting. 

The attendance at these courses has been very gratifying. The interest 
displayed by mature farmers in these courses indicates a need for a service 
of this type. The usefulness of the project is evidenced by reason of the fact 
that actual farm business records are used to illustrate the points made in 
discussion. The basic information is therefore a summary of successful farmers’ 
accomplishments and the farmers realize that it is therefore something that 
might be done on their own farms. The fact that farmers have found it worth 
while to arrange to attend these courses which are held in school hours is 
evidence that they believe they can use such information to advantage in 
their own farm business operations. 
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THE UNITED STATES FOOD DEHYDRATION PROGRAM 


In order to conserve shipping space, containers and keeping quality, Great 
Britain has turned more and more to the importation of dehydrated foods. Both 
Canada and the United States have made rapid strides in the development of 
food dehydrating processes. Outstanding in the field of dehydration in the 
United States is the egg-drying industry, purchases for Lend-Lease having 
totalled almost 157 million pounds (1) from April 15th, 1941 to May 1, 1942. 
Purchases to the end of 1942 will probably total 200 million pounds. There are 
82 drying plants mainly in the Midwest and Southeast, with an annual capacity 
of 285 million pounds. Most of the dried eggs produced so far have been 
shipped to the Allies. Dried whole eggs are adapted for use in cakes, doughnuts, 
pancake flours and noodles. They can also be whipped up into an omelette or 
even be scrambled. The development of a “consumer package”, holding the 
equivalent of a dozen fresh eggs, has simplified the distribution problem under 
Lend-Lease. 

Between April 15, 1941, and April 1, 1942, United States Government 
purchases to meet Lend-Lease requirements amounted to almost 128 million 
pounds. Dry skim milk powder is used mainly for cooking purposes in Great 
Britain and Russia. 

A little over 4 million pounds of dry whole milk (2) have been purchased 
for Lend-Lease. The major problem is that the whole milk product does not 
keep as well as dry skim milk because the butterfat in the powder tends to 
become rancid if not properly packed. 

About 1,600,000 pounds of dehydrated vegetables (3) have been purchased 
for Lend-Lease shipment. The list includes beets, cabbage, carrots, onions, 
potatoes, spinach, turnips, and mixed vegetables (julienne). The estimated 
capacity of existing vegetable dehydration plants in 1941 was about 15 million 
pounds. 

Over 6 million pounds of dehydrated soup have been bought for Lend-Lease, 
together with over half a million pounds of dehydrated tomato soup flakes. A 
large part of the dehydrated soup output is manufactured by spraying cooked 
and pulped vegetables on hot revolving drums, where the water is driven off in 
a matter of seconds. The dried product peels off the drum like paper and is 
then crushed into flakes. The flakes become soup when water and seasoning is 
added. 

The United States Government is also building two plants in Florida to 
produce 500 thousand gallons of concentrated orange juice (4) and 800 thousand 
pounds of pectin. 

Meat has now been added to the American food products which can be 
successfully dehydrated for shipment abroad and other wartime purposes, 
Through dehydration the final product occupies roughly about one-half the 
volume and weighs about one-fourth as much as raw lean meat. 

Research has shown that dehydrated beef after being soaked in water can 
be made into croquettes, meat loaves or meat pies. A coarse grinding gives a 
product that is suitable for stews. 

At present there are also experiments being made in dehydrating pork. 

The number of farms in Canada totalled 734,763 in 1941, while the number 
of fruit and vegetable farms selling more than $50 worth of fresh fruits or 
vegetables totalled 50,172. 





1 Thirty dozen eggs in shell require 21 cubic feet of shipping space, whereas the same 
quantity of powdered eggs takes only a little over 4 a cubic foot. 

2 Eleven pounds of whole milk make one pound of milk powder. 

® One pound of dried vegetables equals 10 pounds of the fresh product. 

* Concentrated orange juice is one-sixth to one-tenth the volume of natural fruit juice. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


As Canada enters the fourth year of the war continued expansion of indus- 
trial and agricultural output is in evidence For the first seven months of 1942 
compared with the same period in 1941, the index of physical volume of business 
averaged 136-0, an increase of more than 4 per cent over 1941. The wholesale 
prices index registered an increase of nearly 9 per cent. The index of urban 
living costs continued to rise and was 6:3 per cent greater. Bond prices were 
higher but common stock prices averaged 5 per cent. below last year. The index 
of wholesale prices of farm products was 81-1 in July, slightly below that of 
June. This decline was due to the seasonal decline in prices of animal products. 


Favourable weather during the summer months forecast the harvest of one 
of the largest crops in history. Cattle and hog slaughterings showed increases 
over 1941 and the index of cold storage holdings gained 10 per cent. Up to 
September, live stock marketings maintained their position compared to 1941. 


The index of mineral production receded slightly although the output of coal 
rose 14 per cent to 10-8 million tons. The index of manufacturing production 
rose to 150-9, a gain of 6-6 per cent. Index of employment indicated generally 
expected expansion in industrial activity. The general index gained 17-4 per 
cent and an increase of 26-2 per cent in manufacturing plants was also recorded. 


Crops.—Canada’s total wheat production in 1942 is estimated at record 
level of 615,243,000 bushels. This volume is almost twice the 1941 crop and is 
greater by almost 49 million bushels than the previous record crop harvested 
in 1928. This year’s wheat acreage is slightly under that of 1941 and greatly 
below those of the preceding fifteen years but the very favourable growing con- 
ditions have resulted in new high per acre yields. 

Accompanying this large wheat crop is a record production of oats and 
barley which assures feed grain supplies for Canada as a whole. Acreages of 
coarse grains were considerably increased and new high average yields were 
established in the three Prairie Provinces and in the East better than average 
yields were also recorded. The 1942 production of oats, estimated at 660,716,000 
bushels, is more than double that of 1941. Barley production is placed at 
272,910,000 bushels, an increase of almost 150 per cent. Total production of 
fall and spring rye is estimated at 26,494,000 bushels as compared with the 
1941 crop of 11,659,000 bushels. Flaxseed acreages and yield in 1942 were both 
substantially higher than in 1941 and production for this year is placed at 
16,981,000 bushels compared with 6,566,000 bushels for 1941. 

Hay and clover production is greater by 2,866,000 tons than the 1941 
production of 12,632,000 tons. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and 
Manitoba shared this increase. peo 

Late grains, potatoes, root crops, legumes, alfalfa, sugar beets and” pastures pia 
were all in generally better condition than a year ago. fi i | 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 
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1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1941-42. 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Fkiving Expenditures 1934 and 
Farm Family Living Costs 1941 (fall) mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 
Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 
Yearly index numbers for 1940, subject to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1941. 

Index for 1941 subject to revision. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture reports similar production 
increases. Among the crops for which a record acreage and production are 
reported are peanuts, soybeans, flaxseed, barley, rice, sugar beets and canning 
vegetables. On the first of September indicated production of all crops was 
13 per cent greater than the peak year of 1937. Continued favourable weather 
may enhance this increase. The increases in production of oil crops have been 
stimulating and it is estimated that production this year will offset the losses 
sustained in the Japanese conquest of former sources of supply in the Far East. 

Feed corn production was over 3 billion bushels, the largest crop in history. 
The increased production of feed grains will enable increased production of meat 
animals, dairy cattle and poultry. 

Canada, as well as the United States, faces the task of harvesting, storing 
and processing these essential products. There is no doubt that these record 
crops can be effectively utilized and conserved by the two nations but the 
greatest problems now are the labour shortage, storage space as well as a lack of 
processing facilities and extracting equipment for the unprecendented oil crops. 


Employment.—The index of employment based on the 1926 average as 
100 rose from 171-7 at June 1, 1942, to a new high of 175-7 at the beginning of 
July. This figure is 11-6 per cent higher than at the same date in the summer 
of 1941. The reported weekly payroll was $50,224,523. This was higher by 
3°6 per cent than the total of $48,477,375 disbursed at the beginning of June. 
Further expansion in industrial activity may induce still more farm workers to 
leave the farms. National Selective Service regulations recently announced now 
require farm help to secure a permit to obtain employment in industry. 


Eggs.—The Wartime Prices and Trade Board on August 27 set maximum 
wholesale prices for Grade A large eggs based on prices set for 11 Canadian 
cities which serve as main distributing centres. Zone differentials in price which 
are designed to maintain uniformity of supplies in all sections of the Dominion 
have been established. The wholesale prices range from 47 cents per dozen 
to 50% cents per dozen. Egg prices may fluctuate under the maximum prices. 
Appropriate differentials for other grades are provided. Maximum mark-ups 
for retailers have been set. 


Dairy Products.—Cheese production in Canada for the first 8 months of 
this year totalled 141,494,637 pounds as compared with 99,643,147 pounds for 
the same period in 1941. Percentage increases in production by provinces ranged 
from 24 per cent in Saskatchewan to 160 per cent in New Brunswick. Butter 
production on the other hand was lagging behind the 1941 rate—145,777,637 
pounds for the first 8 months in 1942 as compared with 201,729,921 pounds 
for the same period in 1941. 

Since September 1, a subsidy of 25 cents per 100 pounds is being paid to 
fluid milk producers in certain urban markets where the supply indicates that 
serious shortages might develop. Minimum producer prices have been fixed 
on all markets where the subsidy is payable, and these represent an average 
additional increase of 10 cents per 100 pounds. The purpose of the subsidy is 
to encourage production so that adequate supplies of milk may be maintained 
throughout the winter and the following season. 


Beef Cattle——On September 4, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
assumed greater control of the beef cattle trade in Canada, naming the Wartime 
Food Corporation as the sole exporter of beef cattle. At the same time it was 
announced that the Food Corporation “will, when necessary, buy cattle in the 
domestic market to support cattle prices in Canada.” The reason for this 
change in the policy which was announced in June was due to the continuing 
beef shortage. The purpose of the new procedure is to maintain a steady flow 


of beef cattle to the market. 
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THE THIRD BACON AGREEMENT, 1941-42) 
H. K. Leckie 


A year ago the Governments of Canada and the United Kingdom entered 
into an agreement calling for the delivery of 600 million pounds of Canadian 
Wiltshire bacon and pork cuts to the British Ministry of Food in the 12 months 
commencing October 1, 1941. As this is being written, the third contract period 
is drawing to a close, and negotiations respecting shipments during 1942-43, the 
fourth year of the war, have already commenced. It seems an appropriate 
time, therefore, to review operations during the past year, and to survey briefly 
the prospects for the coming twelve months. 

The hog marketing year beginning October 1, 1941, and concluding 
September 30, 1942, developed some interesting features in comparison with 
the two preceding years since the outbreak of war. Probably the most sig- 
nificant occurrence was the tapering off in the trend of hog production which 
had been strongly upward since 1939. As a result, the surplus of hog supplies 
which existed earlier in the war came to an abrupt end. In fact, with greatly 
increased export commitments, and an increasing domestic demand for meats, 
the supply position tended constantly to be on the short side. Partly as a 
result of this fact, hog and bacon price fluctuations were considerably less than 
during either of the first two bacon agreements. At the same time, whereas the 
first contract was overshipped by some 40 million pounds, and the second 
contract completed considerably ahead of schedule, it became evident during 
the summer that the specified commitment of 600 million pounds of bacon could 
not be delivered by the original contract expiration date of October 1, and that 
several additional weeks would be required to complete shipments. 


Hog Slaughterings.—Normally the best indicator of hog production is the 
rate of commercial slaughter in inspected packing plants, of which there are 
some 50 located in various parts of the Dominion. Thirty-four of these plants 
possess licences to export bacon at the present time. The average annual 
inspected slaughter of hogs in the five years immediately prior to the outbreak 
of war, 1934-38, was about 3-2 million head. In the first year of the war, 
1939-40, this figure rose by 50 per cent to 4:8 million head. In 1940-41, a 
further increase of 30 per cent to 6-2 million head was recorded. During the 
present 1941-42 contract year just ending, the rapid rate of increase has been 
checked, but a total inspected slaughter of about 6-4 million hogs is indicated, 
which is just double pre-war production. Sharpest increases have occurred 
in Western Canada, where plants this year have slaughtered about 60 per 
cent of the total number of hogs, compared with 40 per cent and less before 
the war. 

While hog marketings in 1941-42 will eclipse the previous record set in 
1940-41 by from two to three hundred thousand head, most of the increase 
occurred in the first half of the year. During the first quarter of the present 
agreement, or from October to December, 1941, slaughterings reached the high 
weekly average rate of 156,500 hogs. During the second quarter, January to 
March, slaughterings tapered off somewhat to a weekly average of 128,300 
head, and in the third quarter, April to June, a further sharp seasonal decline 
to 117,600 head per week took place. Figures for the fourth quarter, July to 
September, are still not complete at the moment, but it is evident that slaughter- 
ings in this period were reduced by more than the normal seasonal amount 
and will average around 90,000 hogs weekly. It can be readily seen from these 
figures that the Bacon Board faced a difficult problem in trying to maintain 


1 For previous bacon agreements see articles in The Economic Annalist for October, 1941, 
February, 1941, and October 1940. See also Bulletin No. 6 issued by the Bacon Board. 
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regularized shipments on the 600 million pound contract. To meet export 
commitments alone, averaging 11-5 million pounds weekly, requires approxi- 
mately 95,800 hogs per week, to say nothing of providing for increasing domestic 
requirements. 


Storage Program.—Although hog slaughterings manifest sharp seasonal 
variation, meat supplies for Britain must be maintained in as even and steady flow 
as possible. This simply means that the product must be stored during the 
periods of heaviest hog runs, to take up the slack later on. The production 
figures already quoted indicate that the greatest into-storage movement is 
possible during the months of November, December, January and February 
when hog marketings are at the peak. Early in each contract year, the Bacon 
Board must draw up a storage program, which will be adequate to handle 
commitments without, at the same time, running into excess storage expense. 
The principal bases for this decision are the contract requirements and the 
estimated trend of production. With respect to the 1941-42 agreement, although 
arrangements were made for somewhat heavier current shipments during 
periods of heaviest production, the storage program necessary to maintain 
summer shipments was still the most extensive of any of the contracts to date. 
Storage of fresh product commenced the last week in October, continued strongly 
in November and reached a peak the first week in December. In January 
storage tapered off somewhat, but was resumed toward the end of the month, and 
was comparatively heavy till the middle of March. At this point the peak 
of nearly 36 million pounds of frozen export product was reached, although 
this was somewhat short of the anticipated goal of around 50 million pounds. 
As early as the latter part of February, it became necessary for some plants 
to defrost some of the stored product for curing to maintain the desired volume 
of current shipments. In the latter part of March freezer withdrawals became 
heavier. Slaughterings picked up seasonally in May, which conserved freezer 
stocks to some extent, but fell off sharply in June and July, and export freezer 
stocks were virtually exhausted by the middle of the latter month, and reduced 
to zero early in August. From this point onward, therefore, export bacon 
shipments had to be drawn entirely from current production, which, as we have 
seen, fell off sharply, and during some weeks fell below the level of the previous 
year. During the last six months of the contract period, the sharper-than- 
seasonal decrease in hog marketings, especially in Eastern Canada, reflected 
the unsatisfactory feed situation and feed-price relationship prevailing during 
part of 1940-41, and led to a premature resort to and depletion of stored 
product, in an attempt to maintain the flow of bacon to Britain. 


Domestic Consumption.—Although overseas bacon has remained the first 
charge against total supplies, the keen domestic demand for meats has con- 
tinued to make itself more strongly felt. In May, 1941, the Bacon Board 
took action to bring domestic slaughterings of hogs under control by means 
of a licensing system. Shortly afterward licensed establishments were instructed 
to restrict weekly domestic deliveries of hogs to the average distribution in 
1940, and an intensive eat-less-pork campaign was launched for the informa- 
tion of the consuming public. In July two further steps were taken to conserve 
export supplies for Britain. These were: (1) to prohibit live hog exports 
entirely and the export of edible pork products, lard excluded, except to the 
United Kingdom and Dependencies and (2) to reduce domestic allotments by 
25 per cent. 

The measures have since continued to be rigidly enforced. Due to the 
unprecedented size of the 1941-42 bacon contract, it was felt that no relaxation 
could be permitted with respect to the volume of domestic supplies, despite 
a higher all-round demand for meats to feed the growing number of men in 
the armed forces, and workers employed in a multitude of defence jobs. 
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During the past summer, certain developments in the situation with respect 
to beef in Canada led to increased pressure on domestic pork stocks, since many 
consumers had more money available for meat purchases. Where temporary 
regional beef shortages developed, buyers at meat counters found it difficult to 
forego the temptation to stock up on pork products. This is borne out by the 
fact that domestic pork consumption during recent months increased appreciably 
over the levels of a year ago, probably by as much as 25 per cent. This was 
partially accounted for by heavier marketings of sows, which were excluded 
from domestic quotas of exporting plants. 

Early in September, further drastic limitation of domestic consumption 
became necessary to fulfil contract obligations during the slack period of hog 
marketings. Two important measures taken to mect the emergency were 
(1) a further reduction in weekly domestic quotas to 50 per cent of the 1940 
average, (2) an appeal to consumers to forego purchases of fresh pork cuts and 
bacon for several weeks, until heavier fall marketings commence. 


Market Weights.—With a huge contract to fill, no way of rapidly increasing 
the total supply of hogs, and measures in effect designed to check excessive 
draining of product into domestic channels, the only alternative method of 
increasing the total pork supply was to institute a campaign to increase average 
slaughter weights. In November, the war against lightweight hogs commenced 
in earnest. In December? the Bacon Board passed a requirement to the effect 
that exporting packers should not slaughter hogs dressing less than 130 pounds 
after December 15. This step, apparently drastic at the outset, soon had 
its effect on marketing practices and as the number of lighter weights of hogs 
arriving at plants diminished, the average dressed weights began to climb steadily. 
In March®, the restrictions as to the slaughter of lightweight hogs was 
extended to all inspected domestic plants. As further positive encouragement 
to the marketing of heavier hogs, on March 21 the Bacon Board announced a 
price change for 70-75 pound Wiltshire sides, whereby all sides from 65-75 
pounds in weight would be purchased at the price formerly paid for only 65-70 
pound sides. On the strength of this announcement, packing plants were able 
to remove discounts formerly levied against B3 grade hog carcasses from 
175 to 185 pounds, dressed weight, but otherwise of top quality. 

The result of these measures, coupled with the freight-free movement of 
certain feeds to the East by the Government, and co-operation from hog 
producers, has been a substantial increase in average weights in 1942. The 
addition of an extra 6 or 7 pounds per carcass on an annual slaughter of over 
6 million hogs results in a marked increase in the total meat supply. 


Bacon and Hog Prices.—As intimated when the 1941-42 agreement was 
negotiated, the price of bacon was intended to remain unchanged for the 
duration of the contract, namely $19.77 per 100 pounds for A grade Wiltshires, 
F.A.S. Canadian seaboard. On this basis the Bacon Board announced a scale 
of prices to packers ranging downward from $19.90 per 100 pounds for A grade 
No. 1 sizeable Wiltshire sides. This schedule of prices has remained in effect 
throughout the whole of the contract, except for the minor adjustment already 
referred to in the case of heavier 70-75 pound sides, processed from B3 carcasses. 
This relative stability of bacon prices is in contrast to the first and second 
contracts when prices were revised three and four times respectively. 

Hog prices at the various markets in Canada have also reflected the 
greater stability of prices for the export product. At the Toronto market, the 
price of B1 dressed hogs progressively increased from an average of $14.85 
during the first quarter, to $15.25 in the second quarter, $15.39 in the third 
quarter, and $16.04 in the first 2 months of the fourth quarter, July to September. 


2 Bacon Board Requirement No. 56, December 4, 1941. 
3’ Bacon Board Requirement No. 60, Fepruary 17, 1942. 
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This steady upward trend of prices was associated with the increasing influence 
of the strong domestic market as hog supplies diminished. In Western Canada, 
with a larger proportion of hogs being exported, the range of prices was somewhat 
narrower but the trend similar. Although hog prices in Canada throughout the 
third bacon agreement have been higher than in any of the previous contracts, 
and considerably above the average of the years preceding the war, the relation- 
ship with respect to the prices of feeds and other farm products such as dairy 
products, beef, poultry and eggs and certain cash crops is much less impressive. 
Canadian hog producers have also had some reason for casting envious eyes 
in the direction of United States markets, where hog prices have been unusually 
attractive in recent months. 


Supplementary Contracts.—In addition to the primary contract for 600 
million pounds of bacon, Canada has been supplying Britain with considerable 
quantities of other pork products including edible offal—livers, tongues and 
kidneys and canned pork. Pork offal contracts have supplemented previous 
bacon agreements, but arrangements to supply canned pork loaf and canned 
ham loaf were ‘announced in December, 1941. The shipment of several million 
pounds of this product during the current contract year has been of considerable 
support to the price of sows, and helped to replace the former beneficial 
influence of a demand for heavier product in the United States. 


Prospects in 1942-43.—No official announcement with respect to either 
quantity or price in next year’s agreement has as yet been forthcoming as this 
is being written. It is expected, however, that the United Kingdom’s require- 
ments for Canadian bacon in the coming year will be substantially increased, 
and there is a possibility that the price will be somewhat higher. Canadian 
farmers have already made a magnificent contribution in producing bacon hogs, 
but there is already evidence that the upward curve of production has begun to 
flatten out. Shortages of productive resources, especially labour and housing 
and the existence of attractive alternative enterprises will tend to curtail further 
rapid expansion of hog population, especially in Eastern Canada. However, 
indications now point to some further increase of hog production in the market- 
ing year commencing October 1, 1942, and commercial slaughterings of over 7 
million head seem probable. This does not necessarily mean that export bacon 
supplies will be substantially increased over the 1941-42 goal of 600 million 
pounds, as certain minimum extra requirements for the home front including 
both civilian and military personnel, must be provided. Notwithstanding, there 
seems no doubt that “Canada” Wiltshires will remain not the least among 
vital food products arriving regularly in British ports. 


BEEF FOR CANADIANS 
EF. SHEFRIN 


The marketing of beef cattle has undergone many changes since September, 
1941. A ceiling has been put on wholesale retail prices. The Wartime Food 
Corporation has been made the sole exporter of Canadian cattle. Measures 
have been taken to maintain and conserve beef supplies in order to meet the 
strong consumer demand. The subsequent events in the beef cattle industry 
have aroused a great deal of interest. This article briefly outlines the develon~ 
ments of the last year in the marketing of beef cattle and beef. 

The total demand for beef is probably the largest on record. The civilian 
population with higher income, working harder than ever, wants more meat 
than ever before. The armed services need large quantities of meat. The 
per capita consumption of all beef rose from 49-0 pounds in 1939 to 53-4 
pounds in 1941. A better measure of consumption is the weekly domestic 
disappearance of inspected slaughterings,—the average weekly disappearance 
rose from 16,196 head in 1939 to 20,500 head in the nine-month period June, 
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1941, to March, 1942, an increase of 26 per cent over 1939. The demand for 
beef has become even greater due to the shortage of pork in the domestic 
market because of our obligations to Great Britain. The United States demand 
for Canadian cattle is strong. 

Production.—F armers began stepping up beef cattle production several 
years ago. Numbers of cattle on farms at December 1, 1941, were estimated 
at 8,605,000 head, a gain of 3-5 per cent over the previous year. This is the 
fourth successive year numbers of cattle on farms at December 1 were higher 
than at the same date of the previous year. Increases were reported for Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Saskatchewan showed the largest 
increase. The normal cycle of production indicated increasing numbers. until 
1942 or 1943. This is especially true for the Prairie Provinces. 

Inspected slaughterings give the best index of the quantity of market 
cattle available to consumers in Canada, as some of the cattle on stockyards 
may be reshipped to country points and some into export channels. Total 
inspected slaughterings of beef cattle have risen from 872,574 head in 1939 
to 1,004,101 head in 1941. The first three months of 1942 showed a great 
increase in inspected slaughterings over the same period of the previous 3 years. 
In addition the average dressed weight of cattle slaughtered is above that of 
previous years. In June and July of this year the average dressed weights 
were 905 and 515 pounds respectively as compared with an average of 466 
pounds and 467 pounds in 1940 and 1941 respectively. Marketings of calves 
have shown a similar but less marked increase. It is interesting to note that 
inspected slaughterings of calves in the Prairie Provinces declined during the 
three years, but these slaughterings increased sufficiently in the Eastern Prov- 
inces to show an increase in total for Canada as a whole. 

Marketings during the winter period, up to April, 1942, were sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements for beef in Canada and also practically to fill 
export quotas to the United States. After April there was a marked drop 
in the total marketings. Monthly inspected slaughterings declined and in 
April reached a low of 65,748 head. This, combined with a heavy export 
movement, resulted in a shortage of beef in many markets in Eastern Canada. 
The shortage of beef in many Ontario. centres can also be partially explained 
by the drop of approximately 52 per cent in the West to East movement of 
beef cattle in 1941 as compared with the year previous. The reduction was 
slightly less than 50 per cent in the case of feeders moving east. This was 
largely due to the short feed crop, especially hay, in Eastern Canada, the 
abundance of feed in many parts of Western Canada, and the higher prices at 
which feeders were offered in the West. Another factor that contributed to a 
smaller feeder movement was the comparatively good returns being secured at 
that time for dairy products, hogs and poultry by producers in the East. 

Shipments of feeder cattle from Western to astern Canada during the 
first 8 months of this year are well above that of last year, 12,157 head as 
compared with 7,362. 

Exports.—At present there are no exports of live cattle to the United 
Kingdom. Canadian exports of live cattle to the United States have been 
subject to the United States-Canada cattle trade agreement of January i 
1936. Since March 1, 1939, the quota on cattle weighing 700 pounds or more 
entering the United States has been 86-2 per cent of 225,000 head! or 193,950. 
Canada’s share of this total is eligible for entry into the United States at the 
reduced rate of duty of 14 cents per pound. The total number of head that 
may be exported in any 3-month period under the reduced rate is limited to 
51,720 head. Total exports of cattle to the United States during the three years 
1939-41 inclusive were 201,000, 154,000 and 182,000 head respectively. 


1 Total United States cattle imports eligible for entry at the reduced rate of duty. 
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However, the export picture becomes more clear when the weekly movement 
is studied. During the first two weeks of 1942, three times as many cattle and 
calves crossed the border as compared with the same period in 1941. At the 
end of the first quarter a little less than twice the number were sold to United 
States importers as compared with the same period in 1941. Exports were 
particularly heavy in April with the result that some markets in Canada had 
insufficient cattle to meet domestic requirements for fresh beef. By June 25, 
148,000 head of cattle and calves had been shipped to the United States, 
96,000 head more than during the same period a year ago. Since the Wartime 
Food Corporation began operations exports have fallen off. Between July 1 
and September 3, a little over 21,000 head of cattle were exported, less than 
half the number of a year ago. Total exports of calves were about the same. 

Heavy shipments of beef commenced to leave Canada in December, 1941, 
and continued to the end of March when action was taken to control shipments 
by export permits. Exports of beef rose from 4-3 million pounds in 1939 to 
7-5 million pounds in 1941. 

Prices.—Prices of beef cattle are considerably above pre-war levels. The 
average annual price for good butcher steers at Toronto rose from $6.77 in 1939 
to $8.70 in 1941. Average monthly prices for good butcher steers at Toronto 
rose from $7.30 per hundredweight in September, 1939, to a peak in June, 
1942, of $12.44 per hundredweight. Prices declined in July and August to 
$10.63 and $9.94 respectively. 

Maintenance of Beef Supplies.—In order to maintain the production of 
live stock and live stock products, the Dominion Government embarked upon 
a policy of assisting farmers by subsidizing feed purchases. As early as 
January, 1941, the Dominion Department of Agriculture agreed to pay one-half 
the regular freight charges on feed moved to Eastern provinces providing the 
provinces paid the remainder of the freight costs. Ontario was the only Eastern 
province that took advantage of this arrangement. 

Again in the fall of 1941, it became apparent that eastern live stock 
producers would have difficulty in maintaining production because of shortage 
of feed. The Dominion Government in mid-October of 1941 made provisions 
for the payment of freight charges on Western grains and mill feeds moving 
from Fort William and Port Arthur to points in Eastern Canada and from 
specified points in Western Canada to British Columbia. This policy of freight 
payments on the movement of western feed grains is to be continued indefinitely. 

Due to the increased price of wheat in 1942, a drawback of 8 cents per 
bushel will be paid on Western wheat purchased for feed used in Canada on 
and after August 1, 1942. This should enable feed dealers, processors and mixers 
to maintain July prices on sales of their feed products containing wheat. 

Conservation of Beef Supplies.—One of the first steps taken by the 
Dominion Government to conserve supplies of beef and veal when a shortage 
became noticeable on the retail market was the passing of an Order in Council 
on March 26, 1942, prohibiting the exportation of beef and veal except under 
permit. This provision in itself proved insufficient to maintain supplies for 
the high domestic demand. At the end of May, the Wartime Food Corporation 
Limited under the control of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was set up 
to regulate supplies of beef for domestic consumption and. also provide means 
whereby Canadian producers would receive export prices for the number of 
cattle which could be exported under the United States quota. Thus the Food 
Corporation in periods of short supply was to acquire beef cattle from exporters 
in such numbers as were required to maintain domestic supplies of beef. After 
June 15, all exporters of beef cattle to the United States had to get a licence 
from the Wartime Food Corporation. At that time it was explained on behalf 
of the Corporation that this export control measure was not intended to 
disrupt the normal business of any exporter, but to ensure adequate supplies 
beef for domestic requirements. 
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On August 21, 1942, the Corporation announced that all export licences for 
cattle shipped under the terms of the United States-Canada trade agreement had 
been suspended until October 1, when the new quota begins. This cancellation is 
in line with one of the conditions under which licences were granted. That is, 
the American quota is considered filled when actual exports plus the number of 
cattle purchased by the corporation for the domestic market make up the 
quarterly quota. This policy did not prove adequate in meeting the increasingly 
high consumption in Canada. The existence of a temporary shortage is 
illustrated in the fact that although Canadian packers were required to give 
priority to military requirements, army orders were not met. It was found 
that there was a tendency for farmers to hold back cattle for the opening 
of the fourth quarterly quota under the United States-Canada cattle trade 
agreement. Accordingly the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on September 3rd 
assumed rigid control of the beef cattle trade in Canada. The Wartime Food 
Corporation was named the sole exporter of beef cattle. 


Price Policy.—Prices of live cattle are exempt from the price ceiling regu- 
lations whereas wholesale and retail sales of beef came under the ceiling. 
The maintenance of a price ceiling on live cattle would be very difficult to 
administer because of a wide variation in quality and type. 

During the period from December, 1941, and throughout the winter months 
packers and wholesalers found it difficult to operate under ceiling prices. This 
was due in part to rising beef cattle prices and in part to the rapidly expanding 
consumer demand. As a result the beef cattle control was modified. It was 
found necessary to make price adjustments on a seasonal basis. The packers 
were buying live cattle not subject to a ceiling and selling beef cuts covered 
by prices ceiling regulations. However, there are seasonal variations in beef 
cattle prices due to the varying seasonal cost factors in the raising of beef, 
market requirements and feeding practices. Beef cattle prices normally reach 
their lowest point in November as the bulk of grass-fed cattle reach the market. 
Following this, there is a steady price rise to June of the succeeding year, 
as grain fed cattle reach the market. Spring marketings are usually lighter 
than during other seasons and are also of higher quality and, as a result, bring 
high prices. Packers had to pay higher prices for cattle in the spring of this 
year and sell beef cuts at prices set on the September 15-October 11, 1941, base. 

In addition, Canadian farmers had access to a good United States market 
where higher prices tended to attract Canadian cattle and in turn raise prices 
in Canada. Accordingly, this spring Canadian packers could not compete with 
exporters and still sell under the ceiling. In addition, to complicate the situation 
even more so, purchasing agents for the armed forces had been bidding higher 
than maximum prices for beef in order to attract supplies from a short market. 
It should be added that this practice ceased with the creation of the Wartime 
Food Corporation in mid-June, as one of the purposes of the Corporation is 
to ensure supplies for the armed forces at appropriate ceiling prices. 

Retailers and consumers also had criticisms to make about beef prices. 
Shortage of supply and the eagerness of retailers to obtain meat for sale had 
reduced the normal spread between different qualities and grades so that 
consumers had to pay top prices for all kinds of beef. 

In June the Wartime Prices and Trade Board took steps to remedy this 
situation. The necessity for seasonal variations in cattle prices in order to 
cover normal costs of wintering and to encourage winter feeding of cattle was 
recognized by the Board. Also steps were taken to restore proper price spreads 
between the different cuts and qualities of beef. 

Following up this policy of adjusting prices, a new basis of maximum prices 
for packers, wholesalers and retailers of beef products was established by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. It provides for seasonal adjustments in 
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wholesale prices and includes a schedule establishing current maximum wholesale 
prices to be revised from time to time. The maximum wholesale prices apply 
to the highest qualities in the different classes. Prices of other qualities are 
permitted to find their own levels under the defined ceiling. Canada is divided 
into 15 zones and in each zone uniform maximum prices for beef cuts have been 
set up which the packers and wholesalers may charge. 

The first reduction in maximum wholesale prices of beef was on July 13, 
when a decrease of one cent per pound went into effect. Further decreases of 
one cent per pound were made on August 3 and August 24, and on September 14 
there was additional decrease of one-half cent per pound. From September 14 
to November 30 the maximum wholesale prices will be 34 cents per pound below 
the seasonal high point reached in June, 1942. Regulated seasonal price 
increases will be provided for after November 30, in conformity with the 
seasonal price movement. In other words, if steer carcasses and sides were 
selling in Ottawa at 191 cents per pound in the period between June 27 and 
July 12, the same quality beef will sell at 15 cents per pound in the period 
between September 14 and November 30. 

Retail prices are reduced accordingly. Retailers are prohibited by an order 
of the Board from paying more than the maximum wholesale price. Their 
selling prices to consumers must not, on the average, exceed the average 
delivered cost of carcasses, side quarters or cuts, plus whatever mark-up they 
used in the basic period September 14-October 11, 1941, on sales of beef of the 
same or substantially similar kind and quantity. In order to maintain the 
ceiling on beef and to enable farmers to take advantage of the export market, 
the Wartime Food Corporation purchased cattle! at the prevailing export 
prices and resold them on the domestic market at prices consistent with the 
wholesale beef prices set by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

On August 21, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board announced the policy 
of guaranteeing a “floor” under live cattle prices should these fall below the 
equivalent of wholesale beef prices fixed by the Board. The Wartime Food 
Corporation will buy cattle whenever it may be necessary to support the 
domestic market even after the quota for export to the United States has been 
technically filled for the current quarter. 

Because of a continued shortage of beef, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board at the beginning of September changed the policy it has been following 
since last June. From now on beef cattle prices will be determined by the whole- 
sale prices established for beef. Export market influences were to some extent 
removed by making the Food Corporation the sole exporter. However the 
Corporation “will, when necessary, buy cattle in the domestic market to 
support cattle prices in Canada.” In this fashion, cattlemen and cattle feeders 
are assured that the market price will be adequate to cover operating and 
feeding costs of carrying stock through the winter. This new policy is designed 
to maintain production, provide a steady flow of marketings and keep prices within 
the ceiling. 


NOTES 


The Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that 
cash income from the sale of farm products in Canada during the first six 
months of 1942 totalled $399-2 million as compared with $343-3 million in 
the corresponding period of 1941 and $259-3 million in 1940. The most 
important feature was the substantial increase which occurred in the returns 
of live stock and live stock products for the first six months of this year, 
$262°7 million as compared with $186-8 million for the same period in 1941. 
Greater output combined with higher prices were responsible for these increases. 





1In the third quarter, July-September, the Corporation combined purchases exceeded the 
quota total of 51,720. Corporation purchases almost amounted to the abovementioned total. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN NEW BRUNSWICK 1 
A. GOSSELIN 


In two previous articles on this subject a summary of this study based on 
the average for the 300 settlers interviewed, was given without taking into 
account the number of years they had been on their farms. In the present 
article an analysis of the data collected in this survey is made according to the 
date of settlement for the purpose of showing the comparative progress of 
settlers who had been on their farms for different lengths of time. As will be 
noted in the following tables, with the exception of the groups of settlers 
established since 1936, there was not much difference in the progress accomplished 
by these settlers whether they had been on their farms eight and nine years or 
only five and six years. This may be due to several factors such as assets at the 
start, better opportunities to get more substantial returns from the sale of wood 
and labour off the farm, and the settler’s own ability to take advantage of the 
situation. 


Settlers’ Net Worth at Start.—The settlers’ net worth at start is the 
difference between their assets and liabilities. Assets are made up of cash, 
household goods, live stock and farm equipment. Liabilities consist of debts 
and financial obligations incurred before their arrival. The average net worth 
of these settlers was very low particularly for those settled in 1931 and 1936. 
This obviously was a handicap which impaired the rate of progress of many 
settlers. 


Taste 1.—Sertiers’ Assets, Liasititres anD Net Worts at Start 
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otal eraverace. 3.00.) he ae Ue ia 300 93 28 25 73 67 55 


Settlers’ Cash Income and Means of Living.—As previously shown, most 
of the settlers had practically nothing to start with and during the first few 
years receipts from the sale of farm produce were very small. In general the 
farm does not even furnish the major part of the food required by the settler 
and his family and feed for his live stock. In many instances sales of wood 
and labour off the farm, mostly road work, are not sufficient to meet all living 
expenses. Therefore, the settler depends on some measure of government assist- 
ance until he can obtain sufficient revenue from his farm business. 

The assistance given to settlers in the form of seed, building materials and 
clearing bonuses since the Government introduced this policy in 1935 averaged 
$85 for the 300 settlers or $28 per year. 

The total amount of government assistance received by settlers established 
at various dates did not vary much for the different groups. Since, however, 
the land clearing bonus policy became effective in 1936 only, people who settled 
between 1931 and 1936 did not benefit by government aid at the start in the 
same measure as those who settled after 1935. This may partly explain the 





1 Previous articles in this series on land settlement in New Brunswick appeared in the 
June and August, 1942, issues of The Economic Annalist. 
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TABLE 2.—Serrters’ Casu Income AND MEANS OF LIVING 


0 TMD eat ee 


Average per farm 
Date of Number of 


Govern- Sales of Farm 
settlement records ment runes beh jor a faces pa bipet products 
assistance products ae consumed 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
iA 6 1 eee 9 26 77 67 77 12311 5 00 232 66 fo At 
Dae UN oc 2). 24 24 66 105 90 146 77 (20 284 17 74 62 
es es 42 23 24 44 38 120 46 9 45 197 54 78 43 
I oO ai 26 67 109 08 145 54 19 94 301 24 89 56 
Bos ei cehe OU 27 80 52 23 164 95 6 05 251 08 70 10 
UUs 3 Oe 106 34 52 52 40 109 54 4 74 201 20 48 89 
OST aces | 25 22 97 26 98 79 33 5 04 134 08 44 32 
Total or 

average 300 28 69 60 86 127 20 ays 224 43 64 54 


small difference observed in the progress made by settlers established at various 
dates as measured by the cash income and the value of farm produce consumed 
on the farm. 


The main source of income for most of the settlers in New Brunswick during 
the first ten years or more are the sale of wood and labour off the farm. These 
sources of income provide the settlers’ livelihood until their farms are sufficiently 
developed to produce farm produce for the market. 


Receipts from labour off the farm and sales of wood were first recorded for 
the three years 1936, 1937 and 1938 and then brought to a yearly basis. Sales of 
farm products were recorded for the crop year 1938-39 only. Settlers estab- 
lished in 1932 and 1934 secured almost twice as much revenue from labour off the 
farm as those of other groups. Sales of wood provided the main source of 
revenue for all groups. They were the lowest for the group settled in 1937, 
averaging $79. Sales of farm products did not provide much revenue for any 
group. The average receipts from sales of farm produce ranged from $5 to $20 
and the highest average receipts from this source were recorded by those who 
settled in 1934. 


The total yearly cash income from all sources, including government assist- 
ance, averaged $224 per farm. Those settling in 1934 reported the highest cash 
income which averaged $301 per farm. In addition, the value of farm produce 
consumed on the farm averaged $65 per farm and ranged from $44 for the 1937 
group to $90 for the 1934 group. 


TaBLe 3.—RancGE AND Percentaas DistrRiBuTION oF YEARLY CasH INCOME 


a—60—6—M—eq—eweoawu0an) eee 


Range of cash income 


Date of 
settlement Less than $100 to $200 to $300 to $400 to $500 and Total 
$100 $199 $299 $399 $499 over 
% % % % % % % 
TOS Te ses. oe 44-4 Siac a AaNeen Vela ipa hal PNAS eT. IN ia) 1 11-1 11-2 100 
NORD Me ee 16-6 29-3 20-8 Ai Uke Wal oe Oe 12-5 100 
NRK Sbaee eee 28-6 35-7 16-6 7-2 4-8 Fea 100 
OSA ree en hes 16-2 16-2 29-7 16-2 2:8 18-9 100 
NOS ieee tee 7-0 40-3 31-6 8-8 oe 7-0 100 
HOS Giese ese ete | 10-4 52-8 18-9 9-4 Ine 2-8 100 
SS Teen tes te fs io 40-0 44-0 NOE OM ATR Be ie eaeg ae MUA RW ER PO pen) ated ct 100 
Average... 17-0 40-0 21-7 9-7 4-6 7:0 100 
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The range of cash income was from under $50 to $1,800 per farm. The 
percentage of settlers with cash income under $200 was the highest for the groups 
of settlers established in 1937 and 1931; and the lowest percentage was for the 
groups starting in 1934 and 1932. 


TABLE 4.—VALUE AND DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PropucE CoNSUMED ON SETTLER’S Farm 1938-39 











All farms Farms reporting 
Kind of product Average Number of | Per cent eee 
per farm farms of farms fas 

$ % $ 

Beta) (ce aes gd Or aanl Ue ecl) Rta Penis Cre nL tenner ery a Vann mercy 18 66 242 8-07 23 le 
lgleh Rayon, a geno Phe men arma ag STAI Te oe Rta ee 1 ary MIE yf) 1) i Pall 7:57 16 53 
DEI ANC BUtLeP a ee. Beth ey cles ERM Ne eat oats 13 20 110 3-67 36 00 
UN oie WE nt ai Ie set eS i Teg Lene oy ILA oe Cae HGS 184 6-13 18 96 
DLGAG Rc Aah waa in seal cule A Om wae men en 8 54 112 3-73 22 88 





While the aim of every settler is to produce as much as possible of his food 
requirements it takes a few years to reach this stage. It is relatively easy to 
produce vegetables and eggs for the family needs, but it is different with meat 
and dairy products. To keep a cow, a couple of pigs, a horse or an ox on a 
farm, several acres of land have to be cleared and seeded to grain or grass in 
order to produce most of the feed necessary for them. The average value of 
farm produce consumed on the farm in 1938-39 was $65 per farm. Vegetables 
and potatoes were produced on more than 75 per cent of the farms visited; 
milk, butter and meat, mostly pork, on a little more than a third and eggs on 
61 per cent of the farms visited. 


Tasie 5.—Cost or BurILpINGs, FARM EXPENDITURES AND LivinGc ExrEeNnszEs 








Average per farm 





Number of | 


Date of settlement raeurds C ost of hic a Giga aReLEe ey 
buildings aes expenses in 1939 
$ $ 

LOS ee Tir, Cate Ra ee en Cae eee ome te ee Ae 9 178 44 47 66 242 00 74 00 
LOBOS eats Ui Miele? Ll Be Pm Ae Lie 24 206 58 56 46 256 75 59 75 
LSS Pe ee (TAN ae, Ce eee See YN oN ar CPE Rey 42 202 64 51 24 PAA, aby 92 43 
LET eter nd Moar Meni ord Bite lee bh Ae A 37 185 32 72 62 257 48 86 35 
ASO Fall ul Ae Wa. eke t pene muir ea oh: 57 134 84 50 65 235 a0 54 58 
OSG MSU gehts ee De TO A eeeir ae tire 106 138 19 33 09 PANSY BP) 48 19 
DOS Teenie oe ER Cie rah arid Bt eR Re ate Nee AP 25 157 80 44 96 200 40 49 88 
Lotalor average, iw en ee 300 160 70 47 14 234 98 62 14 





Settlers’ Expenditures.—People who settle on new farms in colonization 
districts have to meet relatively large expenditures during the first few years 
of their establishment for building construction, live stock and equipment 
purchases, farm and family living expenditures. Even when all these expendi- 
tures are reduced to the minimum they still represent a fairly large amount 
to people who own very little. 


The average cash disbursements for buildings did not vary much for various 
groups of settlers established at different dates. The lower amounts spent on 
buildings by settlers established in 1935, 1936 and 1937 are explained by the 
fact that most of them had not as yet erected a barn. 
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TABLE 6.—FINANCIAL PROGRESS OF SETTLERS 


a 


Date of settlement Net worth | Net worth Change in 
at start in 1939 net worth 


$ $ $ 








SIRE awe cudnt ere eels! Aa TIM meee ie ee Ao 20 66 856 22 833 56 
TEL: 5 gh A Pa ee a ae eae Le ee LT A 75 08 750 87 675 79 
PEE) 235) UN eA Ge aa re ROR aC CAT Oe tt en 101 03 811 95 710 92 
BE rh he Ok dee ee eG te anny ila ee 61 72 776 57 714 85 
RAC OReE Ete O SERS Gusne eatig te. oS Kl raie yR UN Sy CUT an Ni ok 75 41 608 82 533 41 
Be ea BA kobe ta ak UR OER Wale eee 36 08 498 32 462 24 
Bees reek Wa Cae Rog Coke ns Mai Se ears eke ead ey 145 12 526 52 381 40 

VACA COD UR ony Mode 3.617, Na A, OR ieee ae is he 67 55 630 84 563 29 
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Farm expenditures were also lower for settlers more recently settled. Cash 
living expenses were almost the same for all groups. The amount of indebtedness 
in 1939 was higher for the settlers established from 1931 to 1935 than for those 
settled in recent years. 


Change in Net W orth.—The financial progress of these settlers as measured 
by the change in net worth during the period of years they had been on their 
farms shows that the greatest gains in settlers’ assets were due to the increase 
in the value of improved land and buildings. These two items were not included 
in the settlers’ assets at start. In estimating the value of land only the acreage 
which had been cleared and ploughed was taken into account. The total increase 
in net worth of the 300 settlers interviewed averaged $563 per farm. The gain 
in net worth ranged from $84 for the settlers established in 1932 to $127 for 
those settled in 1937. 


BOOK REVIEW 


SOME LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. T. Swann Harding, Office of Information, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1942. 94 pp. Processed. 


The United States Department of Agriculture was founded in 1862, but it 
grew out of the distribution of seed and statistical work done in the Patent 
Office after 1839. Cabinet rank came only in 1889. These developments were 
relatively late in the life of a country which until then was basically agrarian. 
The tardiness in establishment of national governmental encouragement of 
agriculture is explained by the author of this monograph in two ways: first, 
the self-sufficient organization of farming long survived; second, the southern 
congressmen who were absent because of the Civil War in 1862 had always been 
States-Righters. 

From the time of the Civil War the commercial aspect of farming increased 
and showed itself in growing exports to Europe and elsewhere. The type of 
need to which the Department responded, as for example with the Experiment 
Station system in 1887, was for technological and cultural improvements to 
lower the cost of production. At the same time the frontier, signifying cheap 
land, beckoned until 1890. From that date for at least two decades the growing 
home market largely offset the effects of declining farm exports. But economic 
and social problems became paramount, and there was a start at research to 
facilitate their solution. 

An important development, which, though not within the Department of 
Agriculture, nevertheless had an effect in making economic and social research 
more acceptable to congress and the public, was the appointment of the Country 
Life Commission by President Roosevelt in 1908. After hearings throughout 
the nation, it reported in favour of making country life more “eainful”, and 
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recommended taking an inventory of rural resources from the soil up. A mem- 
ber of the commission was Henry Wallace, grandfather of H. A. Wallace, 
formerly Secretary of Agriculture and now vice-president of the United States. 


A significant precedent was set in 1913 by President Wilson, when he 
named David F. Houston, former president of Texas Agricultural and Mech- 
anical College, as his Secretary of Agriculture. Although specific research 
projects in agricultural economics were being carried on already in the Depart- 
ment, Houston “ushered in a period when the Department devoted much more 
attention than before to broad social and economic issues affecting farmers. 


He asked and acted upon the advice of such men as T. N. Carver of 
Harvard, G. F. Warren of Cornell, Andrew Boss of Minnesota, H. C. Taylor 
of Wisconsin, J. A. Foord of Massachusetts, J. I. Falconer of Ohio State, and 
R. L, Adams of California,” all academic agricultural economists. Doctor 
Taylor later entered the Department and was the first chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Economic research in the Department, which since 1922 has been central- 
ized in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, derived from three different 
trends. Statistics, one of the first activities of the Department, were conducted 
first by a division and since 1903 by a bureau. At about the same time the 
Division of Foreign Markets was absorbed into the Bureau of Statistics. Crop 
estimating work was combined with statistics in 1913. In the same year were 
created the Office of Markets and the Rural Organization Service, which were 
combined in 1915, and’ two years later given bureau status. The Bureau of 
Markets merged with the Bureau of Crop Estimates in 1921. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics was formed the following year embracing the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economies, which had been under the Bureau of 
Plant Industry from 1905 to 1915, and the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates. The new Bureau was designated to merge all economic research, 
but it continued being responsible for marketing regulation and statistics, An 
important reorganization in 1938 clarified this by assigning to the Bureau the 
responsibility for formulating programs and plans to guide the entire group of 
agricultural, conservation, and marketing services. Simultaneously marketing 
work was placed under a Director of Marketing. and the Soil Conservation 
Service undertook all physical operations in land use programs for farm land. 


The period of the 1920’s, which saw prosperity for business and the stock 
market, was one of apparent over-production and chronic post-war depression 
for agriculture. While there was during this decade continual development of 
economic research, it was the New Deal introduced in 1933 which seemed to 
confirm the economists as the key members of the Department. As the author 
reminds us, the Agricultural Adjustment Act was not imposed from without, 
but was largely the embodiment of ideas of such members of the departmental 
staff as W. J. Spillman, M. L. Wilson, H. R. Tolley, and C. J. Brand. The 
New Deal program introduced in addition to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration such other semi-autonomous services as the Farm Security 
Administration, Surplus Marketing Administration, and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. All these and the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations have their 
own staffs of research economists. 

The bulletin does not confine itself to tracing the role of economists in the 
Department. The main story is general and chronological, being based on the 
annual reports of the Secretaries and their predecessors. Nevertheless, by reason 
of a well arranged appendix and informative sub-heads throughout, one may 
readily follow the development of a particular class of departmental work 
as has been done in this review. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Ciovutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1942. 
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PUBLICATION POLICY 


The mailing list for “The Economic Annalist” is being revised. If you have 
not already returned the card advising you of this fact and if you wish to con- 
tinue to receive the Annalist, it will be necessary for you to return the card 
with the least possible delay. With the completion of Volume XII, the Annalist 
will be published quarterly. This reduction in the number of issues becomes 
necessary because of changes in personnel and in the nature of the work now 
being carried on by this Division. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The index of wholesale prices in Canada was 96-8 in October, one full 
point above the June index. The Canadian farm products index advanced to 
85-7, a sharp rise being recorded in the animal product index which was 115-5 
in October compared with 112-3 in September. The index of field product 
prices made only a slight gain. The cost of living index was 117-8 at the first 
of October. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has revised the index of the physical 
volume of business and its main components for the purpose of giving full 
representation to war production. The factors were reweighted according to the 
relative importance during the present year. The revised index of the physical 
volume of business averaged 23-6 per cent higher in the first nine months of 
1942 than in the same period of last year. The index of industrial production 
showed an even greater increase, the standing in the same period of the present 
year having been 217-8 against 168-9, a gain of 29 per cent. The index of 
wholesale prices on the base of 1926 averaged 95-3 in the first 9 months com- 
pared with 88-5 in the same period of last year, an increase of 7:7 per cent. 

The national income for the first nine months of this year was estimated 
at $5,515 million against $4,803 million in the same period of 1941. War pro- 
duction was the main influence in increasing the national income during the 
present year. 

To-day Canadian agricultural production is designed chiefly to satisfy 
the food demands of the United Nations and the domestic market. More butter, 
cheese, bacon, eggs and meats other than pork products are wanted. In turn 
more feed and fodder are needed. Canadian farmers each year since 1939 have 
raised more grains, more live stock and live stock products. The revised crop 
report for 1942, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on November 13; 
indicates a record year in agricultural production. The total production of the 
principal grain crops in 1942 is now estimated at 1,650 million bushels as com- 
pared with 816 million bushels in 1941. Wheat, oats, barley and flax-seed, 
with estimated yields of 607,688,000 bushels, 651,976,000 bushels, 259,234,000 
bushels and 14,991,000 bushels, respectively showed the greatest gai acta 

The production of root and fodder crops in 1942 is also highef than that ©: nae 
of 1941. The estimated yield of potatoes is 42,097,000 hundredth as com- ! 
pared with 39,052,000 hundredweight in 1941. The yield of shay and clover 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


Wholesale Prices, Living Costs and Production Indexes Computed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: Index of Industrial Wage Rates Published by Department of Labour 














Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Retail Prices Production and Wages 
1926=100 
Urban Farm 
Year Living Living | Physical |Industrial| Indus- 
All com- Farm Field Animal Costs Costs |volume of]  pro- trial 
modities | products | products | products | 1935-1939 | 1935-1939 | business | duction wages 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =100 =100 (7) (7) rates 
(5) (6) (8) 
1913... 64-0 64-1 56:4 77-0 19°7 PRUE ORS FN tr fey Powe eee Ber 53-7 
1914 65-5 70-2 65-4 78-3 80-0 B2° O01. neces pulse aeLeeen 54-4 
1915. 70°4 77-9 76-9 79°5 81-6 1a Bat BN RE IPs Apa 54-8 
1916.. 84°3 89-8 88-8 91-4 88-3 VOsO Las wl vurcau toons nae 58-8 
1917.. 114-3 128-5 134-5 118-4 104-5 HS A ed ABR Pa 67-4 
1918.. 127-4 132-6 132-0 133-6 118-3 IS) ey eee tue emalteaun eee 78-0 
1919.. 134-0 146-7 142-6 153-5 130-0 143-0 71-3 65-5 93-1 
1920.. 155-9 160-6 166-5 150-8 150°5 170-7 75-0 69-9 111-5 
1921.. 110-0 103-7 100-3 109-5 132-5 139-5 66-5 60-4 101-9 
1922.. 97-3 88-0 81-4 99-0 121-3 127-5 79-1 76-9 96-7 
1923... 98-0 81-5 73°3 95-1 121-7 127-9 85-5 83-8 98-9 
1924.. 99-4 88-1 82:7 97-2 119-5 125-1 84-6 82-4 100-1 
1925.. 102-6 101-0 98-2 105-6 120-6 123-6 90-9 89-7 99-4 
1926.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 121-8 120-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927.. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 119-9 119-5 106-1 105-6 102-2 
1928.. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 120-5 118-3 117°3 117-8 103-2 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 121-7 117-4 125-5 127-4 105-2 
1930. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 120-8 113-7 109-5 108-0 105-8 
1931. 72-1 56°3 43-6 77:6 109-1 103-7 93-5 90-4 101-5 
1932. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 99-0 97-7 78-7 74-0 95-4 
1933. 67-1 51-0 54-8 59-7 94-4 95-7 79-7 76°8 90:3 
1934. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 95-7 97-8 94-2 93-6 91-5 
1935.. 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 96-2 97-9 102-4 103-3 94-1 
1936.. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 98-1 98-3 112-3 114-4 95-9 
1937.. 84-6 87-1 88-3 85-0 101-2 102-8 122-8 120-8 102-9 
1938.. 78:6 73°6 69-0 81-3 102-2 101-9 112-9 114-6 106-0 
1939.. 75°4 64°3 54-2 81-2 101-5 99-4 122-4 125-6 106-4 
1940.. 82-9 67-1 55-9 85-2 105-6 108-6 145-4 156-1 109-1 
1941. 89-9 wise 56-5 95-8 111-8 114-2 135-6 148-6 119-9 
1941 1935-39 = 100 
April. 86-6 69-5 55-9 92-2 108-6 112-3 153-0 IGE: Vi sages 
May.. 88-5 69-6 55:5 93-3 LOG a i ales 156-4 162275 | eee kane aes 
June.. 90-0 71:0 Dilent 94-3 LIOR OU eee cee 163-8 TOA eee 
July.. 91-1 71-7 57-1 96-1 BLAS Wy ei Ue 166-6 LO 4 Meee 
Aug 91-8 72-1 56-7 97-9 113-9 116-0 172-4 18330" /il seus antes 
Sept 93-2 73.3 57-6 99-6 Leeper el ocene 177-6 OG OT yest 
Oct 93-8 74+1 57-9 101-1 UR Us 04) ay ORR aa 178-7 LOS sO UH Ponecniene 
Nov 94-0 74-1 57-4 102-0 LUG Soa ee uae 183-7 A023 Wiha heehee 
Dec 93-6 74:6 59-2 100-2 TLS Sa ieiate eke 193-9 QOS 7 el oe eaters 
1942 
OES tae 94-3 77°3 62-8 101-5 esr Wel pe ie Ee LAe 192-3 Z1G*D teens 
Feb... 94-6 78 +4 64-3 102-1 LIBS ieea eee: 192-9 PANS es Wipe feb eae 
Mar.. 95-1 78:8 64-6 102-7 ALO he ea 189-3 QOT eT ihe Aen eaet 
April. 95-0 79-5 65-0 103-7 115-9 118-4 198-1 PPP bee, ae ts 
May. 95-2 80-2 65-5 104-8 CES A Ie 195-5 PWR NG Rake oth ad >. 
June.. 95:8 81:5 66-3 107-0 ILO NEG Sic eoee 200-0 pe AER ME Te OSES 
July 96-1 81-1 67-7 103-6 Ee ot ie eae 203-7 ray ot RY. late PRR a oa 
Aug 95:6 81-3 68-4 102-9 BD ri leniae Ae eee 198-5 BOLLS SA alee 
Sept 96-0 84:3 67-6 112:3 BL PAE ee ck Lek 198-4 22358. lle. sterol 
Oct. 96-8 85-7 67-9 115-5 TLS a lie cick ele Bebe e Enel eee eee 





I. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1939, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-1937, p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1941-42, 

3. Wholesale prices of grain, fruits and vegetables, 

4. Wholesale prices of animals and animal Products. 

5. See An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada, 1940. 

6. Index numbers of Farm Family Living Costs 1913-38 and Farm Living Expenditures 1934 
and Farm Family Living Costs 1941 (fall) mimeograph. 

7. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume 
of Business in Canada, supplement to the monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
November, 1932. Yearly index numbers for 1940. subject. to revision. 

8. Department of Labour, Labour Gazette, January 1942. 

Index for 1941 subject to revision. 
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is 16,942,000 tons, 4,310,000 tons above the last year’s yield. The alfalfa crop 
increased by 1,008,200 tons, the total yield being 3,735,000 tons. The only excep- 
tion was sugar beets, which declined from a total of 711,700 tons in 1941 to 
704,200 tons in 1942. 

In turn there have been moderate to substantial increases for all the prin- 
cipal classes of live stock on Canadian farms in the year between June 1, 
1941, and June 1, 1942. Numbers of cattle increased by 5-1 per cent, hogs 
by 17 per cent, horses by one per cent and sheep by 11-6 per cent. The major 
relative increases in live stock numbers occurred in the Prairie Provinces. With 
feed supplies more than adequate, it would seem likely that this tendency to 
Increase will be continued. 

Production of Canadian cheddar cheese for the first ten months of 1942 
was 187,596,162 pounds as compared with 135,146,096 pounds for the same period 
in 1941, a gain of 38-8 per cent. Creamery butter production for the ten-month 
period lagged behind production in the same period of 1941, 252,470,417 pounds 
as compared with 259,037,322 pounds, but October, 1942, production was slightly 
above the 1941 October level. 

For the next year, the United Nations will want more hogs, more dairy 
products, more eggs. In turn, with adequate supplies of feed there are good 
prospects for greater production. 


Poultry.—Maximum wholesale and retail prices for all classes and grades 
of dressed poultry have been established in all parts of Canada. The order has 
been worked out on the same principle as the recent order regulating egg prices, 
in that it recognizes proper differentials in freight and handling charges as 
between the various parts of Canada. 


Lambs.—Definite schedules of maximum wholesale and retail prices were 
established by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for carcasses and sides 
of dressed lamb for the period of September, 1942, to August, 1943. These 
are set up as the zone system, using the same zones as are used in the orders 
on beef prices. The structure of seasonal maximum prices introduced by the 
new order is designed to be permanent, and will therefore give lamb feeders 
Some assurance in anticipating prices, so that they may plan their operations 
with a degree of security. 


NOTES 
The American Farm Economics Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Cleveland, Ohio, December 29, 30 and 31. The program emphasizes war- 
time and post-war problems in American agriculture. 


Production of maple syrup in Canada in 1942 is estimated at 3,250,600 
gallons compared with 2,276,400 gallons in 1941. Included in the total for 
1942 is 3,737,200 pounds of maple sugar. Production of maple sugar in 1941 
amounted to 2,390,000 pounds. 


The November 1 United States Department of Agriculture crop report 
for 1942 shows a record production of food grains, feed grains, hay and forage, 
fruits and commercial vegetables, oilseeds, sugar and syrup crops, and beans 
and peas. Slightly better than average crops of potatoes, cotton and tobacco 
are expected. In addition it is estimated that production of livestock, poultry, 
milk and eggs will set new records. 


On November 10, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the United States War 
Manpower Committee, signed and issued a directive for conserving, training 
and recruiting labour on dairy, livestock and poultry farms. The Army and 
Navy will be asked to refrain from recruiting such workers and employers will 
be instructed not to hire skilled men away from these three branches of farm 
work. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF FACTORS INFLUENCING THE PROGRESS OF FARMERS IN 
REPRESENTATIVE FARM AREAS OF SASKATCHEWAN1 
S. H. Lane? 


From the beginning of settlement in Western Canada, agriculture has been 
the principal industry of the region. During this period farming has been 
practised under widely diverse conditions and has been accompanied by wide 
variations in the success of farming areas and of individual settlers. 

The variation in success in farming is traceable to a large number of forces. 
The absence of planning in the original settlement of the West, and the varying 
adaptability of settlement policies to different areas had a significant influence 
on the success of individual settlers. ‘The necessity of extensive adaptations of 
farming types and farming practices and the success with which farmers were able 
to make such adjustments were important in determining the relative progress 
of farming areas as well as individual farmers. The amount and kind of 
resources with which settlers began, and the plans which they followed in the use 
of their resources are reflected in the progress which they have been able to make. 


Personal Factors.—The personal circumstances of settlers and their families, 
and their individual capabilities and aptitudes as determined by national, racial 
or other characteristics, influenced their success in farming in Western Canada. 
These and other factors probably account for an even wider variation in the 
pattern of individuals’ progress than would have resulted under the influence 
of purely physical and economic forces. 

In the period since the first settlement, which for some areas has been as long 
as sixty years, the major adjustments of prairie agriculture have been completed. 
Farming has been carried on for a long enough period so that it has become 
possible to measure to some degree the success which farmers have made under 
different circumstances. Also, the factors bearing on the success of farming 
have now been more clearly defined and it has become possible to indicate the 
influence of various factors in determining the success of farming in the future. 

This study was an attempt to measure the comparative progress which 
farmers appear to have made and to determine the principal economic, physical 
and personal factors which have influenced such progress since the period of 
settlement. Particular emphasis has been placed in the study on the factors 
which would most likely influence the success of farm operation and management 
in the future. 


The Data.—The data for the study were taken from farm records collected 
in regional farm business surveys by the Farm Management Department and the 
Dominion Agricultural Economics Division at the University of Saskatchewan. 
About 1,700 farm business records were used in the study. These represented 11 
farming districts distributed throughout the four principal soil-climatic zones of 
the Province. The analysis of the records was undertaken with the use of the 
Hollerith punched-card equipment. 

The principal measure of farmers’ progress which was used in the study was 
given by the calculation of farmers’ “net gain in net worth” per year of farming. 
This was computed by subtracting the net worth of the farmer at the time 
he started on his farm from the net worth which he reported at the time of study. 
The gross change in net worth was adjusted for the amounts of funds which 
came into the farm business from non-farm sources so as to give the “net gain in 
net worth” from farming since starting on the farm. Finally, the “net gain in 
net worth” was divided by the years of occupancy of the farm to obtain the 
“net gain in net worth” per year. 








1Summary of a thesis submitted to the Committee on Graduate Studies in partial ful- 
filment of requirements for the degree of Master of Science in the Department of Farm 
Management, University of Saskatchewan, March, 1941. 

2 Agricultural Assistant, Dominion Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Saskatoon. 
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The “net gain in net worth” is not considered to be a completely adequate 
measure of the progress which farmers have made. While it provides a measure 
of the total accumulations of farmers from farm operations it does not give any 
indication of the comparative living standards of farmers during their period of 
occupancy or of the amounts which may have been spent outside of the farm for 
the purpose of establishing members of the family, or for recreational and other 
personal pursuits. 

Similarly, the calculation of the “net gain in net worth” of farmers does not 
take account of types of progress which farmers may have made and which cannot 
be measured in monetary terms. The improvement of the operator’s security by 
a change in tenure status or by the reduction of indebtedness, and the advance- 
ment of the farm family through travel, education and other means are not fully 
reflected in progress as shown by the index of “net gain in net worth”. 

Furthermore, it is appreciated that the “net gain in net worth” of farmers 
does not give a complete comparison of the relative success of farming in various 
farming areas. It omits a consideration of farmers who were no longer farming 
in the surveyed areas at the time the surveys were made. The records of progress 
of farmers who failed in farming in the areas studied, and of farmers who were 
able to retire on the earnings of their farms, are not reflected in the relative 
progress shown for different farming areas. This probably has the effect of 
indicating relatively more progress for poor farming areas and relatively less 
progress for good farming areas than would be shown if the records of all farmers 
who farmed in an area could have been presented. 

Despite the limitations of the “net gain in net worth” as a measure of 
farmers’ progress, it is felt that this index will provide a reasonable comparison 
of the progress of groups of farmers over a representative period of farming 
history. Also, it is felt that such a measure will indicate more significant relation- 
ships between various factors and farmers’ progress than would be obtained from 
analyses such as Labour Income and Labour Harning studies, which serve to 
indicate the relationships for a single year. 

A summary of the average “gains in net worth” per year for farmers in some 
of the districts included in the study is presented in table 1. 


TaBie 1.—Averace YEARLY GAIn In Net WortH FRoM FARMING OPERATIONS, BY Districts, or FARMERS 
INCLUDED IN SASKATCHEWAN Farm Bustness StTupigs, 1939 anv 1940 


Winteise Number | Improved Years ne 
of acreage of are 

farmers per farm | occupancy Ret SR 
eect RI ASE > 21 Ae ce 

; $ 
Riverburst-Contral Butte..3 doce ave eucehahts.. 145 417 22 —26 
UME SNS 29 By 21s) 0 ee SV OR aa 157 404. 20 27 
VUE SV UEC ee Soy Oey OR cg BL GS ae kd ly 108 456 21 260 
WOE 6 (ET od A a ean OU WRN NL 121 521 21 393 
PAleonigeQ Appelle., 2m: s4 1420 Ads te ee ee, 83 249 15 16 
SEUNG IO Oe I eco yey i OUT 196 202 14 27 
LUCE VN Sym Boe Nt ie nes eg ooh eM A, SEN 127 294 18 125 
ROOD i eM ANOS 5 lr.) Meru Marra names hue als Meio. 102 323 A 351 
PE seARUAla sens i tii si. ove harks eee, eR ad 84 13 84 


The Area.—The first four districts are situated in the brown soil zone of 
the Province. The Riverhurst-Central Butte district comprises sandy-loam, light 
loam and “burnout” soils and has experienced very unfavourable conditions of 
rainfall. The Lucky Lake-Beechy district is representative of the medium 
textured soils of the Brown soil zone while the Lacadena district is representa- 
tive of some of the best soils in this zone. The Pittville area soils are mainly 
silt loams and are somewhat better than those in the Lucky Lake-Beechy 
district. 
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The Balgonie-Qu’Appelle district is situated in the area of transition between 
the Dark Brown soil zone and the Park belt of the Province. The soils of this 
area are of medium texture and climatic conditions have been less favourable in 
this area than in the Park belt, but somewhat more favourable than for the plains 
area. The Saltcoats and Lashburn areas are representative of farming on medium 
soils in the eastern and northwestern portion, respectively, of the Park belt. The 
Melfort district, in the northeast of the Province, is representative of farming on 
the best soils of the Park belt. . 

The study of the Pleasantdale district represents farming experience on the 
grey wooded soils of the northeast of the Province. The area is relatively 
undeveloped and the type of farming is still undergoing extensive readjustments. 


Rate of Return.—To indicate the significance of the difference in the amount 


TaBLe 2.—CompouNnD RaTE or RETURN ON THE ORIGINAL RESOURCES FOR THE PERIOD OF OCCUPANCY OF 
OWNER AND Part OWNER OPBRATORS ON REPRESENTATIVE Sort TYpsEs 





Present 
Net worth actual Compound 
Number ee Improved when net worth rate of 
—— of n 5 Acreage per| starting due to return on 
farmers fib ari t4 Farm on present farming original 
farm operations | resources 


(dollars) (dollars) (per cent) 


| | is | 


Sands, fine sandy loams, light loams and ‘‘burn-outs’’ in the Brown soil 
zone and Park belt 





Owners. (costo. loser ese 69 14-4 261 2,300 2,115 a 
Part Owner (4. eee sone 48 17-5 493 3, 244 5,314 3 
TiQUAL ARI ee eee Ra lterete aloe ib 15-7 356 2,687 3,429 13 


a | a | ES | 


Loams, clay loams and silty clay loams in the Brown soil zone and loams 
in the Park belt 





ORTIOTE scala ch weber tls 160 eh da 62 236 3,287 3,580 3 
PartrOwnerd, octane ee oe 68 13-3 421 2,629 4,094 34 
OUREN Sica eee Here Riese 228 14-0 291 3,091 3, 734 13 


Heavy clays in the Brown soil zone and silty clay loams in the Park belt 


Creme re |. esi aines nial bot aia | 67 16-4 312 3 .lis 8,020 5 
PAre OWES ole dee ee yikes 26 15-3 386 3,034 9,085 4 
Votal tet... cats Saas te. 93 16-1 333 3,566 8,318 54 





of progress made by farmers, and to show the relationship of past progress to 
probable future progress, the data contained in table 2 were derived from the 
information given in the studies. This table shows the “net gain in net worth” 
of farmers, calculated as a compound rate of return on the original resources 
which farmers had when they started on their farms. Only those farmers who 
owned all or a part of their farms, and who had not acquired any of their lands 
as homesteads, pre-emptions, soldiers’ grants or legacies, were included in the 
sample. It was felt that, since free land is no longer available, the progress of 
those farmers who did not receive any free land would represent most closely the 
probable progress of farmers in the future. For the purpose of differentiating the 
amounts of progress for soil and climatic regions, three generalized soil groupings 
were used. 

The operators in the areas of light textured soils showed a compound rate 
of return on their original investments of 14 per cent; those on medium textured 
soils, 13 per cent, and those on the productive silty clay loam and heavy 
clay soils, 54 per cent. The rate of return for the farmers on the light textured 
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soils compared favourably with that of farmers on medium textured soils. 
This was due largely to the fact that the areas of light textured soils were 
able to support considerable live stock production. These areas usually con- 
tained a considerable area of land suitable for grazing purposes. Farmers 
were able to lease such land and expand the size of their farm business without 
the necessity of large capital outlays, and without incurring the risks involved 
in the purchasing of land. 

In addition it is probable that the progress shown for the farmers in the 
areas of light textured soils is somewhat greater than would be shown on the 
basis of the complete farming experience of such areas. Considerable abandon- 
ment has occurred in the areas of light soils. It is likely that the farmers 
remaining in the areas at the time of survey were those who had been the most 
successful in farming such areas. 

_Tenure.—While the relationship of tenure status of the operator to the 
progress made in farming warrants more detailed discussion, it was considered 
desirable in table 2 to distinguish the progress of operators who owned all of 
their land and those who owned a portion of their land and who rented an 
additional area. For each soil group the operators who rented some land in 
addition to the land they owned showed a significantly higher rate of return 
than those who owned all of the land they farmed. This suggests very strongly 
that farm operators cannot accumulate funds for the purchase of land rapidly 
enough so as to realize as great an advantage from a larger farm as operators 
who increase the size of their farms by renting additional land. 

The results of this study indicate that, while the return made by farmers on 
the medium textured soils, which are representative of the larger part of the 
farming area of the Province, are not large when compared with what are 
considered “normal” or “going” rates of return on investments, the returns 
made by farmers on the heavy lands represent a relatively favourable return 
on their original investments. In terms of the actual accumulation of assets, 
many farmers have probably made greater progress in farming than has been 
made by men in businesses outside of agriculture which require a comparable 
scale of management. 

While some of the farmers on the heavier lands in the study who possessed 
greater abilities than the average of the group might have made larger returns 
in vocations or businesses other than farming, it is questionable whether the 
group as a whole would have been able to make as large accumulations as 
they did had they chosen other types of occupations than farming. Even the 
groups of farmers on the medium and lighter soils may have made as large 
accumulations as would have been possible in other occupations requiring 
comparable abilities. Particularly for farmers with lesser abilities, farming 
has probably allowed a larger number of such farmers to make moderate 
accumulations than would have been allowed by the alternative occupations 
to which such men would have been adapted. 

In so far as the acquisition of free land has not been reflected in the 
returns from farming shown in table 2, such returns may be reasonably repre- 
sentative of the probable returns from farming in the future. Conditions of 
recent years may suggest that farming in the Province may never again 
experience the favourable conditions which prevailed between the time of 
settlement and 1929. However, because of the better knowledge of farmers 
of western conditions, the increases in efficiency and economies in operation in 
recent years, and the possibilities of satisfactory adjustments in the farming 
economy, there is reason to believe that opportunities for success in farming in 
the future may be just as great as they have been in the past. 

To the extent that a reasonable degree of progress in farming is possible, 
such progress will probably continue to depend upon the consistent application 
of successful principles over a relatively long period of time. Satisfactory 
progress appears to have depended on the effective use of resources and experi- 
ence which are accumulated throughout farmers’ entire lifetime. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY: PRICES, BONUSES AND SUBSIDIES 
IF. SHEFRIN AND C. V. PARKER 

Much of the present agricultural policy has been and is designed to bring 
about increased production of the desired products as the need arises. Briefly, 
Canadian agricultural policy based upon British and domestic demands calls 
for an expansion in the production of live stock and livestock products; more 
meats, dairy products and eggs are wanted. In turn the restricted market for 
wheat has resulted in an acreage reduction program. In order to ensure the 
former and encourage the latter, the Dominion Government has implemented 
these programs by means of subsidies and bonuses. The feed freight assistance 
program and the fertilizer subventions on the one hand and the cash subsidies 
for increased butter, cheese, hog and egg production, and for reduced wheat 
acreage and increased coarse grain acreages on the other hand are aimed at 
ensuring production in sufficient quantity to satisfy both the demand of the 
United Nations and the domestic market. 

At the same time, measures have been taken to maintain economic stability 
through such means as the establishment of price ceilings. This policy is pro- 
moted by war conditions and is designed to prevent uncontrolled inflation and 
at the same time ensure adequate agricultural production. 

With regard to the general aim of the price control program as it concerns 
the farmer, Prime Minister King on October 11, 1941, said: “The policy touches 
the farmer in two ways. The principle of the price ceiling will be applied to 
agricultural prices, while at the same time total agricultural income will be 
supported where necessary by Government action.” 

Under the price ceiling order, no person may sell goods or supply services 
to the consumer at a price or a rate higher than the maximum price or rate 
at which he made sales of such goods or services during the basic four-week 
period between September 15 and October 11, 1942. Since the original order 
came into being a number of exceptions and changes have been made. The 
price ceiling order does not apply to certain products when sold by the primary 
producers to dealers, processors and manufacturers. 

The establishment of a program of price control has in turn led to a wide- 
spread use of subsidies. These subsidies are being employed not merely to hold 
the prices down but to maintain production. There are direct cash payments 
as in the case of milk and butter, and indirect assistance as in the case of beef 
and flour. 

During the past year it is estimated that the Dominion Government sub- 
sidies and bonuses to agriculture amounted to $90,000,000 and for the war 
period to date the figure is close to $140,000,000. Cash farm income has been 
augmented. 

This article briefly outlines the price and subsidy policy for the major 
agricultural products since September, 1939. 

Livestock Feeds.—The rapid expansion in output of live stock and live- 
stock products has necessitated formulation of policy to increase output of feeds 
and fodder. The feed policy program consists of (a) payment of freight trans- 
portation, (5) cash subsidies to encourage production of coarse grains, (c) 
fertilizer subventions, and (d) under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board main- 
tenance of price ceilings. , 

Freight Assistance Policy—The five eastern provinces and British 
Columbia usually obtain feed grains annually from Western Canada. To aid 
farmers to obtain these feeds in greater quantities the Dominion Government 
embarked on a freight assistance policy. As early as January, 1941, the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture agreed to pay one-half the regular freight charges 
on feed moved to eastern, provinces providing the provinces paid the remainder 
of the freight costs. Ontario was the only eastern province that took advantage 
of this arrangement. 

Again in the fall of 1941, when it became apparent that eastern live- 
stock producers would have difficulties maintaining production due to a feed 
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shortage, the government stepped in and provided freight assistance. In mid- 
October, 1941, provision was made for the payment of freight charges on 
Western grains and millfeeds moving from Fort William and Port Arthur to 
points in Eastern Canada; and from points in Western Canada to British 
Columbia. This policy of freight payments on the movement of western feed 
grains is to be continued indefinitely on the same basis as last year. 

Due to the increased price of wheat in 1942, a drawback of 8 cents per 
bushel is paid on western wheat purchased for feed use in Canada on and after 
August 1, 1942. This will enable feed dealers, processors and mixers to main- 
tain July prices on sales of their feed products containing wheat. 


Acreage Payments.—As part of the wheat acreage reduction program dis- 
cussed below the Dominion Government has been paying farmers in the Prairie 
provinces cash subsidies to increase the acreage of oats, barley and other feed 
grains. 


Fertilizer Subventions——There is not the same opportunity in Hastern 
Canada or in British Columbia to increase the acreage seeded to feed crops. 
Therefore a policy to increase yields was put into effect. The Dominion Govern- 
ment in mid-February, 1942, announced a fertilizer policy in order to increase 
the yields of pastures, clover, alfalfa, grass meadow, grains, mangels and turnips 
for feeding live stock. This financial assistance to purchase fertilizer is 
designed to divert its use to crops important to the war effort. The fertilizer 
subsidy is to be continued until the end of 1943. 


Price Ceilings—Maximum prices for western coarse grains have been 
defined by the Canadian Wheat Board, acting as agent for the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. For barley the maximum price is 643 cents per bushel and 
for oats 514 cents per bushel basis in store Fort William. These ceiling prices 
are also in effect for sales made by dealers to farmers. Such prices are rela- 
tively lower than prices of other agricultural products, but farmers in the 
West are being encouraged to produce by acreage payments described above. 
In order to protect farmers in the event of excess production, price floors 
amounting to 56 cents for barley and 45 cents for oats have been established 
by the Dominion Government. 


Wheat and Coarse Grains.—In 1940, Canada had a record acreage under 
wheat. In view of the large surplus and lack of storage space it was decided 
to curtail acreage and on March 12, 1941, the Wheat Acreage Reduction policy 
was announced. This policy is designed to encourage a shift away from wheat 
to coarse grains, grasses and summer fallow. In the first year the payment 
for summer fallowing was $4 an acre and for coarse grains and grasses $2 per 
acre for each acre taken out of wheat as compared to the 1940 acreage. In 
1942, the wheat acreage reduction policy was continued and payments on fallow 
reduced to $2 per acre, other payments remaining the same. 

During the crop year, 1941-42, in order to bolster reduced wheat income, 
the Canadian Government paid to wheat growers under the Prairie Farm Income 
program approximately $20,000,000. 

Minimum prices for wheat had been set prior to the outbreak of the war. 
In September, 1939, the minimum price of No. 1 Northern was pegged at 70 
cents per bushel and in the spring of 1942 the minimum price was raised to 
90 cents a bushel. 

Wheat Flour.—Shortly after the increase in minimum wheat prices was 
announced arrangements were made whereby Canadian flour mills are to be 
provided with Western wheat at a price appropriate to flour ceiling prices. 
Mills will continue to buy their wheat requirements in the open market at the 
higher price levels now prevailing and will be eligible for a drawback repre- 
senting the difference between the average price estimated to have been paid 
and the appropriate price on wheat ground for domestic use. The drawback 
will not be paid on flour exported from Canada. This assistance or subsidy 
is payable on all flour delivered on and after August 1, 1942. 
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Oil Bearing Crops.—tin order to offset the losses of supplies of oils and 
fats sustained in the Japanese conquest of former sources of supply in the 
Far East, the Canadian Government encouraged the expansion of production 
of flaxseed and soya beans. The price of the 1942 crop of flaxseed was fixed at 
$2.25 per bushel. In addition under the Wheat Acreage Reduction program 
farmers are paid $2 per acre for shifting from wheat to flaxseed. Furthermore, 
this fall the Dominion Government offered a premium on Royal flaxseed, a 
rust resistant variety. In the case of soya beans the floor price was set at $1.95 
per bushel at Toronto. 


Bacon.—Prices of live hogs are not directly subject to ceiling regulations. 
However, the price to the Canadian farmer is influenced by the fact that over 
70 per cent of the Canadian commercial slaughter is sent to the United Kingdom. 
Under the first bacon contract in 1939-40 the export price of bacon was higher 
than the domestic price, but in May, 1941, during the second contract period 
the Dominion Government had to subsidize export prices of bacon to the extent 
of $2.50 per hundredweight. This was paid to the end of the contract period on 
October 12, 1941, when the new agreement went into effect at a higher price. 
The price was again raised on October 4, 1942, to the approximate level of the 
fourth contract price. 

The Eastern Canadian provinces have a subsidy program designed to expand 
production and improve quality of hogs. In the Province of Ontario, under 
the Cheese and Hog Subsidy Act, effective as of May 5, 1941, a bonus of $1 for 
A carcass grade and 50 cents for B-1 carcass grade hogs is being paid. In Quebec, 
under the bacon hog competition scheme a subsidy policy was in force during 
the period January 1, 1941, to September 1, 1941. Premiums of 75 cents per 
head for A-1 grade and 50 cents for B-1 were paid to producers who organized 
in a group of at least 50 members. At least 70 per cent of the hogs in a com- 
petition had to grade select or bacon before the premium was paid. In the 
Maritime Provinces quality premiums also are being paid. Starting in March, 
1941, the New Brunswick Government paid premiums of $1 for hogs grading 
A, and 50 cents for B-1’s. Premiums are paid only on shipments of live hogs 
made by organized local units of producers. The Province of Nova Scotia has 
the same program, commencing in April, 1941. In Prince Edward Island, starting 
in June, 1941, a 50 cents bonus is being paid on A and B grades. 


Beef Cattle.—There is no ceiling on prices of live cattle, but as in the 
case of other farm products the farm price has been influenced by the whole- 
sale and retail ceilings on the finished product. Up to June, 1942, ceilings on 
beef cuts were those established during the basic period. However, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board found it necessary to adopt a seasonal ceiling for 
beef establishing maximum prices which varied in accordance with the normal 
seasonal changes. The first schedule of maximum wholesale prices for beef 
cuts was announced in June, the second in October. 

The policy of assistance to producers is rather indirect and designed to 
protect consumers as well as maintain farm prices. The Board is prepared 
to support slaughter stock prices in relation to maximum wholesale beef prices. 
The Wartime Food Corporation will buy cattle if the price is likely to fall. 
unduly and if marketings exceed domestic requirements. 

In its buying policy it is not the intent of the Board to establish fixed prices 
for cattle, but to provide a “floor” to cattle prices at appropriate levels. 


Sheep and Wool.—Neither price ceilings nor floors have been established 
for live sheep and lambs. At first maximum retail and wholesale prices of 
meat cuts were fixed at the maximum established during the basic period in 
1941. However, as early as January, 1942, allowances were made for seasonal 
variations in prices. The seasonal differences in quality and production practices 
made it necessary for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to allow retailers 
to sell higher grades and qualities than those sold during the basic period at 
prices which reflected such differences. On August 16, 1942, maximum prices 
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of lamb cuts reverted to the prices of the basic period and in October seasonal 
increases were again instituted. 

Soon after war was declared a Wool Administrator was appointed under 

the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and prices much higher than the pre- 
war levels were put into effect in order to bring the wool forward. 
In order to encourage increased production of wool and to provide for 
increased production costs under wartime conditions, the Canadian Wool Board 
raised 1942 prices 8 to 10 per cent over 1941. Furthermore, 1942 prices for 
Canadian wool will not be lowered for the duration of the war and one year 
after. The Canadian Wool Board buys the wool at higher prices and sells 
at a price consistent with the ceiling price set in the basic period. 

To supplement the programs for increased sheep production that are being 
carried on by the Provincial Departments of Agriculture throughout Canada, 
the Dominion Government is assisting the movement of female breeding stock 
by the payment of freight charges, and is loaning rams to farmers who will 
raise new flocks. This assistance is in effect for the five-month period, August 1 
to December 31, 1942. The purpose is to increase Canadian sheep holdings 
by one million head by 1943 and accordingly increase wool supplies. 


Milk.—The various provincial milk boards establish or administer prices 
by approval of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In order to encourage 
milk production, to correct certain inequalities existing during the late fall of 
1941 and to avoid general increases in prices of dairy products to consumers, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board announced on December 19, 1941, the 
payment of a subsidy of 30 cents per 100 pounds, over and above the existing 
lawful price, to producers of fluid milk in all areas where no increase in milk 
price had occurred since August, 1941. In addition a subsidy of 40 cents per 
100 pounds of milk over and above a minimum price of $1.70 per 100 pounds 
on the present price, whichever is higher was paid to producers of milk sold 
to manufacturers of concentrated milk products. This policy was terminated 
at the end of April, 1942, but was reinstituted on September 1, 1942. 

In announcing the new subsidy on milk, it was pointed out that milk sales 
for the first half of 1942 increased nearly 10 per cent over those of the corre- 
sponding period in 1941, while milk production for al] uses increased less than 
4 per cent. In addition to increased civilian demand, military requirements 
have risen sharply and constituted a heavy drain on fluid milk supplies of many 
urban centres across the Dominion. The present measures were adopted in 


Concurrently, the Board fixed minimum producer prices (on delivered basis) 
in all markets where the subsidy is payable. These specific prices represent 
an average increase of about 10 cents per hundred pounds, so that the measures 
now taken are designed by their combined effect to increase the returns of fluid 


Concentrated Milk Products.—It was found necessary to make adjust- 
ments in the prices of concentrated milk products because relatively higher 
prices for cheese had diverted milk to cheese factories on a large scale in the 
fall of 1941. The payment of the subsidy (previously mentioned) between 
December, 1941, and April, 1942, helped to correct. this. With the removal 
of the subsidy, prices in turn were increased. 

Cheese.—The United Kingdom contracts have established an effective floor 
under cheese prices. This floor price has risen from 14 cents per pound delivered 
on board ship, Montreal, under the first contract in 1940, to 14-4 cents in the 
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second and to 20 cents per pound in the present one. As additional encourage- 
ment to increase production during the year 1941, the Dominion Government 
paid a bonus of 1-6 cent per pound on cheese exported to the United Kingdom. 
In addition, the Province of Ontario since February 1, 1941, has been paying 
a bonus of 2 cents per pound on all cheese manufactured from milk produced 
in the province. Simultaneously, the Quebec government on May 15, 1941, 
started paying a bonus of 2 cents on all first erade cheese. This policy was 
terminated on December 1, 1942. Since July 1, 1939, the Dominion Govern- 
ment quality premiums paid for cheese were 2 cents for 94 score and 1 cent 
for 93 score. 

The ceiling price for cheese is now 24 cents per pound, factory shipping 
point (including bonus payments). 

Butter.—Maximum prices for butter were first established by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in December, 1940, to stop a rapid rise in winter 
prices. In the following month, January, 1941, the Dairy Products Board was 
given the authority to establish minimum or floor prices, and these became 
effective in May, 1941. In the fall of 1941, a price ceiling was applied to butter 
along with other products under the maximum price regulations. At the same 
time, because of the increased butter production and the increase in creamery 
butter in storage in 1941 over 1940, the Dairy Products Board was given the 
power to purchase butter in order to support prices. In May, 1942, seasonal 
wholesale prices were established by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
by areas. 

In order to stimulate increased production and avert a threatened shortage 
of butter during the winter of 1943 and through the following season, a subsidy 
of 6 cents per pound on butterfat, equivalent to 5 cents per pound on creamery 
butter, effective July 6, 1942, is being paid to farmers who deliver to creameries. 

Eggs.—The price ceiling does not apply to eggs when sold by the primary 
producers to dealers, processors or manufacturers. Maximum retail and whole- 
sale prices, however, were established in the basic period, and in August of 
1942 new schedules of regional or zonal ceiling prices were substituted. An 
effective floor price is provided by the United Kingdom contract price below 
which the domestic price is unlikely to fall. In order to encourage the pro- 
duction of larger quantities of high quality eggs needed for export, the Dominion 
Government on December 22, 1941, started paving a bonus of 3 cents per dozen 
on Grade A eggs purchased by the Special Products Board for export to the 
British Ministry of Food. 

Apples.—Each year since the commencement of the war the Dominion 
Government has helped finance the processing and marketing of the commercial 
apple crop and in the present agreement the Government has guaranteed mini- 
mum prices for stipulated quantities of apples. 

In addition the Government offered free surplus canned and evaporated 
apples to the British Ministry, to the Provincial Governments for relief and 
to the Canadian Red Cross; and fresh apples were distributed free to the armed 
forces. Furthermore, in Nova Scotia the Dominion Government assisted the 
province in a program for the removal of aged trees of undesirable varieties. 

The most recent measure designed to encourage processing of evaporated 
and dehydrated apples was announced in mid-October of this year when the 
Food Administrator established a schedule of specific maximum prices f.o.b. plant. 

Canning Crons.—The Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order No. 148 
of June, 1942, established maximum prices for 1942 packs of tomatoes, peas, 
corn, green and wax beans and tomato juice; and also fixed prices for certain 
canned fruits of the pack; peaches, pears, plums and apricots. In cases where 
processors pay contract prices for canning crops, which exceed by a stipulated 
amount the corresponding 1941 prices, provision is made for handling of part 
of the 1942 pack through th Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation. Under 
this arrangement canners will be reimbursed for the higher prices actually paid. 
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BEEF FOR CANADIANS 
Le 


F. SHEFRIN 


At the time the October issue of the Economic Annalist came off the 
press the Wartime Prices and Trade Board announced a change in the beef 
cattle policy as regards supply and prices. 

In the revised policy, as regards the control of supply and price of cattle 
and beef, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board rejected the claim that Canadian 
cattle prices, or for that matter the prices of any other commodities, should 
be allowed to rise as high as United States prices. The reasoning behind this 
approach lies in the fact that the above-mentioned claim is regarded as wholly 
inconsistent with the Canadian Government’s anti-inflation policy, including 
the price ceiling and wages and salary ceiling orders. The Board pointed out 
that in the particular case of cattle, Canadian prices during the basic period 
had reflected American prices and were as high as in the period 1926-29 and 
relatively higher than prices of any other major farm product. In its state- 
ment of policy the Board indicates that, “The present decision results in beef 
prices somewhat higher than consumer interests would like, and in cattle prices 
somewhat lower than producers had recommended. The essential point, however, 
was to reach finality with equity and fairness in a matter which has presented 
the most troublesome problems in the entire price ceiling administration.” 


Prices.—Ceiling prices of beef were revised for the period from October, 
1942, to June, 1943. Maximum wholesale prices for good commercial beef for 
the period October 13 to December 23, 1942, were increased $1.50 per hundred- 
weight (except in one zone including parts of Alberta and British Columbia 
where the increase is only one dollar), with corresponding increases in retail 
prices. Wholesale prices will follow the seasonal pattern and advance 50 cents 
per hundredweight on December 24, February 11, March 25 and April 29, 
and 25 cents on May 27. In other words commercial beef selling at $17.25 
per hundredweight in Toronto during the current period will sell after May 27, 
1943, at $19.50 per hundredweight. The established price next June will con- 
stitute the ceiling, with prices free to fluctuate seasonally under the ceiling. 

In addition, there is a special premium of 50 cents per hundredweight in 
beef qualifying for the Dominion Government “Red Brand.” On the other 
hand, discounts have been set for the four grades below good commercial beef. 
At the same time the terms “beef” and “veal” were defined. Carcasses of calves 
or cattle at place of slaughter weighing more than 225 pounds without the hide 
or 250 pounds with the hide are to be considered as beef and not veal. 

The new policy provides that retailers who were not slaughtering cattle or 
having cattle slaughtered for them in the basic period of September 15 to 
October 11, 1941, cannot go into that business now. If retail butchers a year 
ago were not in the regular business of slaughtering cattle for their own retail 
trade, or having drovers or others do it for them, it will not be legal now. This 
measure is designed to prevent black market operations. 

To provide more effective control of the so-called “black market ” opera- 
tions, the foods administration of the Board has required all firms or individuals 
who directly or indirectly have any cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs 
slaughtered for sale of meat, to have a permit to do so before J anuary 1, 1943. 
This order does not apply to farmers slaughtering stock for their own consump- 
tion, or to beef rings. 


Exports.—Export to the United States of all calves, as well as other beef 
cattle is now prohibited except by the Wartime Food Corporation. All calves 
now coming forward intended for the beef and veal trade will be sold into the 
domestic market except in cases where the Food Corporation may decide to 
export on its own account. 
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Export of dairy cattle and purchased stock intended for breeding purposes 
is still permitted in the usual way and is not affected by the new order. 

Briefly, under the present policy, cattle prices will not be subject to actual 
ceilings, but beef cattle prices will largely be determined by the wholesale 
prices established for beef. On the other hand, the Food Corporation will 
support domestic cattle prices if necessary. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has also indicated that plans for meat rationing are being considered, 
and, if beef shortages become serious, rationing may be introduced. 


RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION IN RURAL ECONOMICS! 
J. F. Booru 


Rural Economics as a special field of research and instruction in Canada 
came into being about twenty-five years ago. Prior to that, several college 
and university departments of economics and political science had given some 
attention to agricultural questions, but it could hardly be said that there was 
any well defined interest in rural economics. With the greater interest in 
economic matters in general, since about the time of the last war, more con- 
sideration has been given to agriculture. As a result there are to-day eight 
institutions in which rural economics is given a definite place and several 
departments of agriculture have also accorded the subjeect recognition through 
the medium of special divisions. These institutions are to-day engaged in a 
substantial amount of research. 

With the coming into being of the Agricultural Economics Branch, now 
the Economies Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture in 1929, and the extension of the services of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the early 1930’s, considerable stimulus was given to research both 
at Ottawa and in the provinces. The rapid expansion of national statistics 
through annual surveys and census enumeration has provided a basis for 
extended research and the staff of the Bureau have co-operated freely with 
all those interested in economic problems pertaining to Canadian agriculture. 

The Economics Division in the development of its research work has 
co-operated with the various universities, colleges and provincial government 
departments to a very large extent. No fewer than 20 projects, in progress or 
recently completed are, or were, conducted in co-operation with provincial 
institutions. For the past six years a permanent staff of this Division has been 
maintained at the universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta and exchanges 
of staff have been effected with other institutions from time to time. This basis 
of co-operation has worked very satisfactorily and has contributed greatly toward 
a closer understanding between Provincial and Dominion research workers in 
rural economics. | 

In the same manner Rural Economics Departments, both Provincial and 
Dominion, have obtained the assistance of other departments of universities 
and governments. This has enabled the completion of many more projects 
than could have been handled otherwise. 

While substantial progress in dealing with research may be suggested by 
the above resume and by the record of some 60 or more projects, exclusive 
of papers and theses, listed in the Report on Current Research in the Social 
Science in Canada, the field open to the rural economist has hardly been more 
than explored. New problems crowd upon old and the demands for research 
are much more numerous than can be dealt with. 

The nature of our development in Rural Economics has tended to parallel 
that of the United States because of the fact that most of our men obtained 





1A statement submitted to the Committee on “Current Research in the Social Sciences,” 
Canadian Social Science Research Council, Dec., 1941. Published with the approval of 
the Committee Chairman, Professor T. W. Mcllwraith. 
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their advanced training in the universities to the south and because in this, 
as 4 most other fields of economic and social development, our problems are 
similar, 

One might say, too, that our problems in agriculture are about as numerous 
as those of the United States, despite the difference in population. They are 
determined by the variety of our crops and by sectional, climatic and other 
differences; and in this respect we have as great a diversity as that found in 
the northern half of the United States at least. The problems faced by 300,000 
wheat growers in Canada are about as numerous as those of 3,000,000 in the 
United States. The problems of dairymen catering to the urban population 
are aS numerous as there are urban centres in the two countries; but whereas 
the institutions of the Northern States have hundreds of research workers in 
rural economics and as many projects under way, we in Canada count our 
research men and our projects in tens. As a result we continue to draw heavily 
on the experiences and results reported by our colleagues in the United States 
and our farmers write freely to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
Washington and to the various state institutions for information. 


The field of research in rural economics may be divided roughly into three 
categories: (1) that having to do with the internal economy of the individual 
farm. This field takes in the work in farm organization and farm manage- 
ment. In addition, it includes marketing in so far as that phase of activity 
relates to improving the handling and selling of farm products by the individual 
farm. It also includes phases of the work in farm credit, land tenure, etc.; 
(2) that having to do with the farm in relation to external economy. This 
would cover the relation of the farm to community organization, land utiliza- 
tion, land tenure, prices, farm credit, local government, etc.; (3) the larger 
and more general questions relating to national and international economies. 
Included under this heading are such matters as international trade, immigra- 
tion, land use, credit and finance, taxation and so forth. 


Economists, statisticians and others in government departments dealing 
with agriculture function in dual capacity as far as research is concerned. 
They are engaged in numerous surveys requested by farm organizations, agencies 
engaged in marketing, consumers societies, municipal and provincial authorities 
and others. The results of their efforts are published for the use of those con- 
cerned and of course may be helpful to the departments conducting the studies. 
But these officers are also requested to conduct studies for other branches of 
government or for the use of their own administrative officers. In this respect 
they function in a somewhat different capacity. The results of these studies 
may or may not be released or published. 

Acting in the first of these two capacities the research economist or statisti- 
cian experiences little difficulty dealing with the subjects listed in categories 
(1) and (2) above. He is not ordinarily dealing with matters that constitute 
public issues and on which there may be sharp differences of opinion. In dealing 
with subjects listed in category (3), however, the situation may be different. 
The economist in the service of the government is in a position to contribute 
economic analyses upon which policies are based, whereas those engaged by 
universities or other agencies can merely place the facts on record; neverthe- 
less, the government economist appreciates that there are many matters in this 
category on which various points of view should be brought to bear and he 
would agree that his efforts should be supplemented by those of others differently 

laced. 

; Because of this situation it is very necessary that there be a greater 
development of rural economics in our universities and colleges and a greater 
contribution in the form of independent research. There is also a need for at 
least one independent privately endowed research agency in Canada concerned 
exclusively or prominently with agricultural matters. In this connection one 
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may cite the service rendered to agriculture by such agencies as the Brookings 
Institute, the Gianinni Foundation, the Food Research Institute and others in 
the United States; and by the Agricultural Economics Research Institute of 
Oxford, England. 

Some reference must be made to our position with regard to instruction 
and graduate training in rural economics. Although mention was made of eight 
institutions giving work in this field the teaching staff at most of these is com- 
posed of one professor who is quite unable to deal adequately with undergraduate 
courses in principles and advanced courses in technique covering the wide range 
of subject matter now included in rural economics. Graduate training is only 
attempted in four of the institutions maintaining special departments or divisions 
of rural economics and advanced degrees granted have been restricted to a few 
of the master’s rank. At several institutions, other than those mentioned, graduate 
students have been encouraged to devote their efforts to agricultural problems, 
but speaking of the institutions as a whole the quantity of work given of the 
rank of graduate instruction is quite limited. 

As a result Canadians interested in rural economics go to American uni- 
versities, in the main, for graduate work. This is a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment except that it has resulted in the loss to Canada of most of those who 
go to the United States for such training. The writer a few years ago listed 
30 names of Canadians’ known to him who had taken advanced training in 
rural economics at American colleges; 20 of these had located permanently 
in the United States and a number were very prominent in public affairs. 

Most of us now engaged in the work in Canada are indebted to universities 
of the United States, not only for the instruction obtained but for financial 
assistance received while obtaining it, and we would not wish to interfere with 
this arrangement; rather would we extend it. We would like to see more Cana- 
dians return to Canada, however, and we do not think our friends across the 
border would object to this. To that end it would appear desirable to extend 
the training period in Canada somewhat, so that at least one or two years could 
be profitably spent at a Canadian university (preferably one other than that 
at which undergraduate training was obtained) and the last two years at a 
university in the United States or elsewhere. 

In addition an effort should be made to obtain further scholarships or grants 
by Canadians or Canadian institutions to enable graduates of our universities 
to pursue advanced training abroad. The interest and the obligation thus 
developed may in this way be shifted somewhat and Canadian agriculture 
may benefit from the return of more of those who got their start in Canadian 
universities. In time such a policy might even lead to graduate students coming 
to Canada for advanced training in rural economics. 

Finally on the question of the kind of training which graduate students 
specializing in rural economics should obtain, I feel obliged to quote from a 
letter submitted by a colleague in another institution who was asked to com- 
ment on a preliminary draft of this paper. He states that:— 

“It might also be desirable to point out the advisability of having 
eraduate work in agricultural economics extended in institutions where at 
least part of the graduate work could be undertaken under the direction 
of professors in the agricultural college. I know there are different views 
on this subject, but I feel quite strongly that post-graduate work in agri- 
cultural economics can be best obtained where the graduate student has 
an opportunity to retain an agricultural background, if he has one, or if 
he has not had such, he will have an opportunity of obtaining this important 
background. Obviously this places some institutions at a distinct disad- 
vantage because of their geographical remoteness from agricultural colleges. 
Perhaps this could be offset by the insistance of such institutions that 
eraduate students spend at least a year of graduate work at an agricultural 
college and that such credits as would be obtained would be transferable.” 
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